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274 MUSICIANS 
KILLED AND HURT 
IN ARMY BANDS 


‘Musical America’’ Publishes First 
List of Casualties in American 
Musical Forces — Eighty-nine 
Dead, Including Six Leaders 
— One Hundred and Eighty 
Bandsmen Wounded-—Officers 
Tell of Marvelous Effect of 
Music on Soldiers —- Director 
and His Men Beat Back Ger- 
man Attack — Describe Heroic 
Deeds of Pennsylvanians 


SEARCH of the War Department 
41 records made exclusively by MUSICAL 
AMERICA discloses the fact that 274 mu- 
siclans appear on the casualty lists. Of 
this number eighty-nine were killed in 
action, or died of wounds or other causes; 


189 were wounded. These musicians 
were all in military bands. As a great 
number of pianists, violinists, singers 


and other musicians became members of 
military bands during the war it is be- 
lieved that the following list represents 
all classes of musicians. 

Obviously, the musicians’ casualty list 
cannot be completed, because of the fact 
that innumerable musicians were identi- 
fied with other branches of the army, 
navy and marines outside of the bands. 
For example, the name of David Hoch- 
stein, the violinist, does not appear on 
th@se lists. 

Among the dead appear the names of 
six band leaders: 

Ralph N. Dames of Haverhill, Mass. 
_Herman B. Sheaffer of Fort Screaven, 
a. 

Norman Delafield Scott of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Stephen Blanche-of New York. 
Herbert H. Leland of Schenectady, 


\lbert Bohene of Chicago. 


The Dead Musicians 
The list of musicians killed in ac- 
tion, died of wounds and from other 


‘auses is as follows: 
Lincoln Abraham, Bloomington, Wis. 
Paul D. Adamson, Kansas City, Mo. 
francis T. Alvin, Jamestown, N. D. 
David B. Barbee, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vernon P. Becker, Akron, O. 
Edwin R. Bennett, Sherwood, Mich. 
Morris W. Bennett, Frederick, Md. 
Charles S. Berrigan, Escanaba, Mich. 
Peter J. Birmingham, Newark, N. J. 
Raymond W. Bodder, Bethlehem, Pa. 
taymond R. Borgen, Amherst, Wis. 
‘rank Boyer, Fifield, Wis. 
Wilbur J. Bracey, Bluffton, O. 
w.avlord Anderson Bradley, Mauston, 


Demps Brown, Statesville, N. C. 
daniel J. Bullock, Baltimore, Md. 
' Jenis C. Chambers, Denham Springs, 


* sseph P. Chamberlain, Murphysboro, 
Joseph F. Chick, Mattapan, Mass. 
William J. Coleman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William O. Clough, Manchester, N. H. 

4, ware C. Cunningham, St. John’s, 

Joseph D’Agostino, New York, N. Y. 
llard E. Davenport, Perrysburg, O 
uuis A. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

!onald Dougherty, Crisfield, Md. 

‘ verett W. Dunton, Whitefield, Me. 
orge H. Durfee, Waterloo, III. 


Larry E. Erving, Chicopee Falls. 
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JOHN F. O’SULLIVAN 


As ‘‘Werther’’ in Massenet’s Opera of That Name. 


tions to Campanini’s List of Tenors. 


Early Childhood. (See Page 3) 


One of the Season’s Brilliant Addi- 
He Has Lived and Studied in France Since 





Wes 


David Evans, Deerfield, O. 

Louis L. Frank, Newark, N. J. 

Edward F. Ford, Salem, N. J. 

Francis Foster, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
” + ‘acon F. Gaedeke, New York, 

Grover A. Gardner, Trenton, N. J. 

Denton Gibbs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Egbert’Gorsline, Roundup, Mont. 

Herbert M. Green, Star, N. C. 

Harry L. Handel, West Newton, Pa. 

Austin W. Hersh, Elizabeth, N.-J. 

Avera Hinckley, Danbury, Conn. 

Bernard Irwin, Stockton, Cal. 

Monroe Jacobs, St. Louis, Mo. 

Leroy D. Johnson, Marshfield, Ind. 

Julius S. Johnson, Luray, Kan. 

Louis A. Keller, Champaign, III. 

Frederick W. Keller, Newark, N. J. 

Clark N. Kellogg. Oneonta, N. Y. 

Charles J. Kramel, Ellenville, N. Y. 

James W. Larimore, Horse Cave, Ky. 

Ray Layman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oscar Willard Lindsey, Worcester. 
Mass. 

Edward Lucas, Hamilton, Tex. 

Olin C. Luther, Chicago, II. 

Philip Mazzalo, New York, N. Y. 

Howard Olaf Mehl, Frost, Minn. 
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James P. Meehan, Limerick, Ireland. 
Salvatore di Noto, Palermo, Italy. 
William Offterdinger, Moundsville, 
W. Va. 
Gifford C. Olsen, Garner, lowa. 
Frank O’Connell, Sterling, Ill. 
Harold Parker, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
Faust Pedrotti, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Jacob Pelar, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Harry K. Rickenbach, Carmi, III. 
Ferdinand Rigio, Springfield, O. 
Ernest P. Sandezs, Charleston, W. Va. 
Walter Savello, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Walter G. Shaw, Bonner Springs, Kan. 
Harry Walter Shulz, Jackson, Mich. 
Thomas M. Skrabanek, Crosby, Tex. 
James L. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
Archie F. Stewart, Heyworth, II). 
Chester B. Stewart, Bardstown, Ky. 
Edward Paul Stroud, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bartells N. Tatom, Shawnee, Okla. 
Frank M. Thoennes, Bloomington, [1]. 
Albert J. West, Pittston, Pa. 
Ross A. Wilcox, Burlington, Wis. 
Edward Wittmer, Louisville, Ky 
John Yakesh, Bloomer, Wis. 
Morris G. Yerkes, Boston, Mass 
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‘CLEOPATRA’ AND 
‘LORELEY’ FAIL TO 
EXCITE NEW YORK 


Campanini Stages New French 
and Italian Operas at Lexington 
Within Week — Mary Garden 
Appears as Egyptian Queen in 
Massenet Creation—His Music 
Proves Dull—Alfredo Catalini’s 
Score Also Found Pointless 
Anna Fitziu Creates Réle of 
Siren — Chicagoans’ Art Dis- 
played in “‘Jongleur de Notre 
Dame’’—Other Offerings 


WO operas had their New York pre- 
miéres at the Lexington Opera 
House last week, Massenet’s “Cleopatra” 
and Catalini’s “Loreley.” 
In our operatic market the 
Frenchmen are not doing handsomely by 


places 


us, this winter of musical discontent. 
Perhaps the fault lies with those re- 
spected purchasing agents, the man- 


agers, who do the buying without great- 
ly troubling themselves popular 
taste (what with all their assiduous pre- 
tensions of subservience thereunto) ; for 
better things are unquestionably grown 
in France than have been vouchsafed us. 
But a succession of experiences like “La 
Reine Fiammette,” “Gismonda” and “Le 
Chemineau” acts the wet blanket on the 
finest frenzy of Gallic partisanship. Add 
to these the “Cleopatra” of Massenet, 
which the Chicago folk discovered to 
New York for the first time on Tuesday 
evening of last week, and the conse- 
quences assume a hue almost tragic. 
For, while rating Massenet a true genius 
and a thoroughgoing giant compared 
with such puny creatures as Leroux and 
Février, one is forced to the reluctant 
but unavoidable admission that ‘“Cleo- 
patra” is about the worst of the awful 
things that have troubled our peace in 
this season of trash. 

The disappointment was the keener 
last week in that puissant and sensa- 
tional disclosures were anticipated of 
Mary Garden’s Cleopatra. Surely the 
serpent of old Nile must in the nature 
of things human and divine be the log- 
ical pendant to—peradventure an am- 
plification of—her unmatched Thais and 
Salomé. Here, if anywhere, she would 
make hungry where most she satisfied. 
But nothing of the sort occurred. She 
looked resplendent in Lady Duff-Gordon 
confections, which may or may not have 
borne the authentic stamp of Alex- 
andrian fashions. Sometimes she rav- 
ished the eye and sometimes amazed it. 
So much for physical seemings. But in 
point of dramatic interpretation not even 
Miss Garden can make bricks without 
straw. Not even she, in all her glory 
of the flesh and the spirit, can conjure 
substance out of vacuity. Nothing will 
come of nothing, as royal Lear once 
noted with profound  sententiousness. 
And Massenet’s “Cleopatra” comes as 
close to nothingness as may be in this 
vale of musical miseries. 

The opera was composed after ‘ Pan- 
urge,” which achieved completion back 
in 1905. Massenet died in 1912 and the 
score had lain finished for several years. 
Like “Panurge” it had a posthumous 
production. Raoul Gounsbourg—not yet 
become Gounsgrad for patriotic reasons 
—mounted it in Monte Carlo the Febru- 
ary before the war. He gave the title 


over 


[Continued on page 4] 


1906. at the Post Office at New York, 
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John R. York, Oil City, Pa. 
Richard E. Zindell, New York, N. Y. 


Wounded 


The following musicians were wound- 
ed: Felty F. Faggart, Concord, N. 
C.; Rudolf Jacob Jelinek, Ravenna, 
Neb.; George Charles Schneider, Chi- 
cago, Ills; Cletus R. Swick, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Grant R. Sherk, Columbia, Pa.; 
Arthur Weirich, Middletown, Pa.; Wal- 
ter Schiemann, Chicago, Ill.; Leo R. 
Frentzen, Amityville, N. Y.; William H. 
Knudsen, Chicago, Ill.; Otto Weikoff, De- 
eatur, Tex.; Hobart Burroughs, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn.; Michael Demeis, Ho- 
boken, N. J.; T. G. Weiland, Bridge- 
water, S. Dak.; James Harvey Somers, 
New York, N. Y.; Earl Clayton Palma- 
tier, Walton, N. Y.; Robert James Mar- 
tin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Jerry Villar- 
real, Jr., Gallup, N. Mex.; Floyd David 
Fischer, Reading, Pa.; James Aloysius 
Breen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert G. 
Rawson, Dorset, Ohio; Roy T. Evans, 
Pomona, Cal.; Walter M. Gavin, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Asa Musselman, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; George W. Medland, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Elmer Davis, An- 
dover, Mass.; Earl Chester Christoph, 
Waukesha, Wis.; Homer L. Faweett, 
Zion City, Ill.; Charles Dickinson, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio; Gilbert Moreaux, East 
Orange, N. J.; Harry Hunt, Platteville, 
Col.; Roy K. Beaudry, Adams, Mass.; 
Carl H. Palmer, Interior, S. Dak.; Syl- 
vester McGowan, New York, N. Y.; 
Leonardo G. Rechia, Seattle, Wash.; 
John Richards, Alberta, Can.; Aubrey 
Bowman, Los Angeles, Cal.; Salvatore 
Longo, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Evan Edwin 
John, Mahanoy City, Pa.; Earl E. Gulde, 
San Rafael, Cal.; Otha B. McGinnis, 
Omaha, Neb.; Louis W. Breuninger, 
Shawano, Wis.; Ignatz Wasuk, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Herbert McHawthorne, 
Greentown, Ind.; Frank E. Thomas, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Victor Paehlig, Wash- 


The 


ington, D. C.; Fred. Michael Ohman, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph Hernandez, 


Humacao, P. R.; Bert R. Carter, 
Ind.; Hugh Wall, Cleveland, 
Henry J. Hepperle, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Lester Wallace, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Victor 
Kopnitsky, Helvetia, Pa.; Samuel E. 
Harris, Chicago, Ill.; Paul G. Swartz, 
New Bloomfield, Pa.; William Spahr, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Frank Rossell, Melfi, 
Italy; Charles F. Parker, Hartford, 
Conn.; William Furman, Cincinnati, O.; 
John M. Hamilton, Grantsville, W. Va.; 
Clarence R. Kyte, West New York, N. J.; 


Madora, 
Ohio; 


Thomas Massimo, New York, N. Y.; 
Girard P. Brownlow, Columbia, 
Frank C. Callahan, New York, N. Y.; 
Earl W. Kiene, Deshler, Neb.; Leroy 
Fisher, Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; John B. 
House, Chicago, Ill.; Charles McClure, 
Cincinnati, O.; Ross Pierce, Carterville, 
Mo.; Charles A. Moeller, band leader, 
Parkston, S. D.; Arthur E. Towlston, 
Chester, Pa.; Walter Miller, Van Wert, 
).; Kenneth Lee Lauderdale, Grove City, 
Pa.; Rudolph Hess, Woodhaven, N. Y.; 
John Bilardo, Cleveland, O.; Martin J. 
Leonard, Trenton, N. J.; Carl M. Carl- 
son, Woodhull, Ill.; Forrest L. Oden, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Thomas W. Griffith, 
Ione, Ore.; Charles H. Underhill, Little 
Rock, Ia.; Casper A. Hornseth, Rock 
Rapids, Ia.; Albert C. Irwin, Colfax, 
La.; Joseph B. Rigler, New York, N. Y.; 
Charles W. Saunders, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Russell Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harmon 
C. Hohl, Geigers’ Mills, Pa.; William D. 
Lohr, Ligonier, Pa.; Walter H. Veile, 
Punxsutawney, Pa.; Raymond Washa- 
baugh, Oakdale, Pa.; Samuel West, Ches- 
ter, Pa.; Russell D. Baumgardner, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Daniel F. Welch, Millbury, 
Mass.; Irving Kurash, New York, N. Y.; 

Joseph Kiely, Cedar Rapids, la.; - Murray 
E. Hart, Danville, Va.; Louis Ferland, 
Waterville, Me.; Emil E. Thiedemann, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Harold R. Ryan, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Frank E. Altdoerffer, band 
leader, Lisbon, O.; Ralph L. Smith, EI- 
more, Minn.; Raymond C. Evans, York, 
Pa.; Thomas Bushman, Lodi, Cal.; Clar- 
ence King, Vemos, O.; Wilfred C. St. 
Germain, Worcester, Mass.; Robert Ri- 
panti, Macerati, Italy; Roy L. White, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Joseph Olah, Salina, Pa.; 
Harry K. Smith, Benton, 0; Clarence H. 
Bell, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Theodore A. 
Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; McKinley 
Childers, Mossy Bottom, Ky.;: Douglass 
C. Isitt, Omaha, Neb.; John Kamienski, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Albert A. Fredenack, 
Tovton, Pa.; Frank H. Keth, Summer- 
ville, Pa.; Louis Weiss. Brooklyn. N- Y.; 

Henry Hinrichson, band leader, Chicago, 


[ll.; Leon A. Kellum, New York, N. Y¥.3 


Tenn. 


Wallace Mason, 
Stokes, band 


queen, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
3ellefontaine, O.; Patrick 
leader, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur F. 
Schneider, Edgewater Park, Ill.; Fay M. 
Donham, Fairmont, W. Va.; Walter E. 


Downer, band leader, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Cecil O. Cartwright, Madison, Wis.; 
John E. Laine, Quincy, Ill.; Augustus A. 


Ross, Orange, N. J.; Frederick Van- 
orden, Passaic, N. J.; Bruce A. Kress, 


Heyburn, Ia.; Frank Robinson, Accring- 
ton, England; David R. Ridner, Russia- 
ville, Ind.; John L. Reismiller, East 
Orange, N. J.; Godfrey Schmidt, Day- 
ton, O.; George W. Geyer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Max Wallach, New York, N.. ¥.3 
Harry C. Baish, New Kensington, Pa.; 
James F. Beach, DuBois, Pa.; Abraham 
Shabshelowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Virgil 
G. Curry, Creston, Ia.; Winfield L. Web- 
ster, Pontiac, Mich.; Michael Cerverizzo, 
band leader, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred. R. 
Sheppard, Carterville, Ill.; Herbert E. 
Lindgren, Somerville, Mass.; Raymond 
Haas, Mishawaka, Ind.; Edward A. Wil- 
harn, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hugo Denicoly, 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; Guy Genung, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Frank C. Quinn, Pottsville, Pa.; 
= Wakschal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cloyd 

Caldwell, New ip em Pa.; James 
Bi ee tt Roger Lang- 
ston, Gordonsville, . Wikeenas Griffith, 
Schuylkill, Pa.; ee Constantino, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Morris Groh, Coney Island, 
N. Y.; Howard Hankins, og 4m O.; 
Carl F. Wintzer, Wapakonita, O.; How- 
ard E. Cooper, Newport News, Vai Boyd 
V. Dellinger, Amona, Tex.; Salvatore 
Denatale, San Francisco, Cal.; John J. 
Cummings, Frostburg, Pa.; LaSalle 
Olsen, Paterson, N. J.; Joseph M. Laird, 
North Birmingham, Ala.; William J. 
O’Quinn, Huntington, Tex.; Claude E. 
Jarrett, Springfield, Mo.; Robert Donald 
Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Clifford 
Breilein, St. Paul, Minn.; William H. 
Krahn, Loyal, Wis.; Alfred J. Hopkins, 
Grafton, O.; Louis Wideman, Worcester, 
Mass.; Jasper Lawrence, Fort Towson, 
Okla.; Donald J. Griffin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Manuel Santos, Mill Valley. Cal.; John J. 
Hogan, Cincinnati, O.; Harvey Clute, 
Middleport, N. Y.; John A. Ross, Orange, 
N. J.; Jacob Brenner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
James Cister, Paterson, N. J.; Steven F. 
McGovern, Chicago, Iil.; Clarence Ellis, 


Aberdeen, O.; Francis H. Bumpus, Pu- 
laski, N. Y.; Harry Deerfield, Newton, 
Mass.; Lee F. Gilstran, Chandler, Okla.; 
Angelo Geneviva, Herkimer, N. Y.; Alex 
Trapkenski, Brockton, Ala. 
Deeds of Heroism 
When the history of the great war 


comes to be written the story will have 
no more thrilling chapters than those 
devoted to the splendid heroism of ou 
American musicians. 

Relegated by military rules and regu- 
lations to a distance behind the lines 
during the period of actual combat, our 
bandsmen have in hundreds of instances 
rushed into the front lines, snatched up 
arms, and stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the soldiers in driving back the Hun 
hordes. 

In addition to this service, which they 
were not required to perform, they faith- 
fully and courageously engaved in many 
difficult and hazardous missions in emer- 
gencies. 

The story is being told by the returned 
soldiers who participated in the second 
Verdun battle of how one of the regi- 
mental bands steadied the lines under 
fire when our forces were outnumbered 
fully three to one, and brought victory 
to the American forces on one of the 
hardest-fought fields of the entire war. 
It was toward evening of the second day 
of fighting: heavy reinforcements had 
been rushed to the support of the Ger- 
mans; our men had suffered considerable 
loss, but were fighting on bravely pend- 
ing the arrival of additional troops. 

Suddenly there came a terrific burst 
of artillery fire from a near-by hill- 
side, where a German battery had been 
camouflaged. Almost flanked by this un- 
expected attack, and keeping the Hun 
forces in their front at a standstill, our 
men wavered for a moment. It was a 
question whether it would be retreat or 
a “wipe out” of the Americans. All of 
this was taken in by the keen band leader 
baek in the second line trenches, and 
calling his men over the top he started 
for the fighting line, the band plaving 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” In telling 
the writer the story, one of the officers 
of the hard-pressed battalion. who is now 
recovering from a wound at Walter Reed 
General Hospital in Washington, said: 
“T never saw anything like the effect of 


that music on our men; it was marvel- 
lous. Above the roar of cannon and 


rattle of machine guns it could be heard, 
even though a note or two were lost in 
the explosions. With a shout of defiance 
which could be heard even above the din 
and crash of the battle our men again 
sprang forward. This was too much for 


frightened, and not 
why the Yanks did not either 
run or put up the white flag. 
twenty minutes the Germans were re- 
treating with our men in full pursuit 
and yelling like wild Indians. The band 
lost many men while under fire, but 
stayed out there cheering the boys on 
with ‘Dixie’ and other tunes until our 
reinforcements arrived. Many members 
of this band came from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where I understand it was originally 
organized. No braver men ever handled 
guns than were those musicians who came 
out into the fire-swept zone to hearten 
our lads. All honor to them.” 


break and 
Inside of 





No, Campanini Won’t Be Company-less 





in the great war—those who have giv } 
their lives in the supreme sacrifice a R 
those who have been more or less 

riously wounded in the line of duty | 


still live. It should be especially bor 
in mind that these men gave their li\ 














and sustained their wounds to a ve Cer 

great extent in voluntary efforts to 1 é 

lieve our at-times hard-pressed soldic yp 

or in emergencies in battle which mea ‘i 

the loss of brave American lives. “ 

The call was irresistible; they « Vv 
swered it. 

“Greater love hath no man than thi 0 

= * ALFRED T. MARKS. | 

E 
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Next Season; the Sky Is Cerulean t 

a | i] 





RE ¢oming events casting their shad- 
ows before? It was widely pre- 
dicted that the advent of the only Oscar 
would mean an opera war of such joyous 


magnitude as to make glad the heart of 
the press agent. But if war and rumors 
of wars go for anything, Mr. Hammer- 
stein has been beaten to it. 

It began with the hasty and in so far 
as the public was concerned the unex- 
pected departure of Marcel Journet, the 
French basso, for his native land. M. 
Journet on the eve of his departure, said 
many things all more or es forcible; 
mostly apropos of Miss Garden and her 
alleged predominance in the Chicago com- 
pany, between that occurrence and a sud- 
den report Il‘ke unto the firing of a gun 
in the region of Lexington Avenue, that 
Amelita Galli-Curci would sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera next year, that Mary 
Garden would, might, or could sing under 
Hammerstein’s management, and kindred 
amazing statements, the operatic world 
sizzled with excitement. For awhile it 
seemed, as one of the br‘ghtest of the 
pen-lights put it, as though the only per- 
sons that would be left to produce opera 
at the Lexington would be Cleofonte 
Campanini and Mr. Kahn, his assistant 
—‘and they don’t sing,” he added sadly. 

Then came the denials. 

First, a daring reporter of the Herald 
called up Miss Garden and asked how 
about it. According to him, Miss Garden 
exclaimed: 

“Don’t know the man. 
net? Oh, ves! He 


Who is Jour- 
sang with me in ‘G‘s- 
monda.’ I’m not interested in him. I 
never met him. I don’t care whether he 
sings here or not. His affairs are noth- 
ing to me. If he has had a squabble 
with Mr Campanini that’s his business, 
not mine.” 


Campanini Is “Surprised” 


Next it was Campanini’s turn, when 
seen during the “Faust” performance, 
Mr. Campan‘ni expressed himself to the 
newspaper writers-as “surprised at some 
of the statements that had appeared.” 
He spoke with enthusiasm of his next 








with Miss Garden “had never been more ETD ' 
amiable than at present.” Incidental), 
he spoke of his engagement of one of t\ 
greatest of living tenors, Tito Schipa. 
known as “the Caruso of Italy,” and cx. 
pressed himself to the effect that wit! re 
this addition to his already resplendent Raid — 
list, he could face the world, the flesh [iyisp 
and Oscar Hammerstein. 









Among those who asserted that the oa 
port regarding La Galli-Curci had » peed 
foundation was Charles E. Wagner, (in s 
manager of the famous soprano, as wel! [ithe - 
as of John McCormack, Carlo Hacket JR}, 9) 
and other luminaries. Said Mr. Wagner: Ke. 

“T assure you that I have made no ar- pent 
rangements with Mr. Gatti-Casazza— JPAve 
that I have not even entered into neg Kast 
tiations with him. The facts are these: BRyyon 
Mme. Galli-Curci has agreed to sing with & TI 
the Chicago Opera Association for tw 
more seasons—but only in Chicago. " ¢ 
After the close of Campanini’s Chicago [been 
season, she will be her own mistress, free [over 
to go wherever she wills. As things now Re... 
stand, she is under no obligations to ap- 
pear with the Chicago company next year B'e*™ 
in New York.” Stre 

Asked whether this would not permit scho 
Mme. Galli-Curci to sing in the Metro. &..y,, 
politan Opera House, as was stated “eee 
the American, Mr. Wagner replied: ing 

“There is no legal obstacle at present large 
to prevent her from doing so. But why iy 
should she undergo the strain of singing ing 
on the lyric stage when giving concerts BB proa 
is not only less exacting but more profit the | 
able? main 

“Mme. Galli-Curci, you know, is ing | 
woman of delicate constitution. Then, BBseat; 
too, I have no reason to believe that Hons; 
Signor Gatti-Casazza will be d’sposed t ture: 
pay her as much as he pays Enrico (a a pe 
ruso, and less than that, quite proper! eae 
she would be unwilling to accept. Why. BBter ¢ 
indeed, should she, as long as she ca! MBplan 
make $4.000 a performance on the co! and 
cert platform?” orga 

Not to be behindhand while denials Or 
were going on, Giulio Gatti-Casazza o! Bithe s 
the Metropolitan joined the happy throng MBequiy 
of deniers with the statement issued, |t BB seat; 


was said, Sunday evening, that he had Hiithe | 








season, to open with Montemezzi’s latest no intention, and never had any, of taking HiOn ¢ 
opera, “La Nave,” to book by d’Annun-- any of the Chicago organization’s prima Hi&the ¢ 
z'0, Was quite confident that Mme. Galli- donnas, tenors, baritones, contraltos. HThe 
Curci would appear with his forces, and ballerinas, conductors, or press-agents build 
assured his questioner that his relations And all was well. made 
detai 
ARBITRATION SAVES had a strong case, and, left to themselves ‘Omy 
the matter might have resulted i: begu 
hreach of relations, iubieerment able 
MANAGERIAL TANGLE feeling, and the jeopardizing of eg 
morale of the managerial business, pied 
tte a paeat our association hopes to maintain resid 
Association’s Adjudication Board Both parties, however, being imbued \ oe 
‘ the spirit of our association and ‘choc 
Settles Dispute Between Mrs. avowed aims of betterment, immediate) a 
were brought by your committee to mee’ He . 
Ona Talbot and C. L. Wagner each other more than half way, with t” af C 
The Adjudication Committee of the Tesult that the matter was adjuste: | audit 
National Musical Managers’ Association the complete satisfaction of both pa and | 
. ~ ; oe ‘ within twenty-four hours of the app 
of the United States, comprising George : ‘ ing 
- ment of your committee. ' 
Engles, Fitzhugh Wz. Haensel and Lou- Ws tole thle eneentan to vecord to oy 
don Charlton, chairman, on Saturday is- appreciation of the amiable attitud | Mr 
sued a report to the Board of Directors oth Mrs. Talbot and Mr. Wagner, ¥ mezz, 
on the findings of its first case. The re- made our adjudication of the matt on 
port follows: : pleasure rather than an embarrassm: \ e 
“Your Adiudication Committee ap- yall 
pointed yesterday afternoon to consider ¢4 Thomas’s Church to Have C0! Mme 
the misunderstanding betwéen Mrs. Ona School eneh: 
B. Talbot of Indianapolis and Charles oateied , ran 
L. Wagner re a postponed date of John Announcement has been made »P: ! a liv 
McCormack, takes pleasure in reporting Tertius Noble. organist and choirm f J 
as follows: of St. Thomas’s Church, New York, °“' Bg *tng 
“In accordance with the method of a choir school is soon to be onene’ "| ng 
procedure under Article X of our Asso- connection with the church. The °'° Mj *@y 
ciation’s by-laws, Mr. Wagner, the presi- who are admitted to the school will ‘‘' Her 
dent, appointed an adjudication commit- the advantages of individual att: With 
tee consisting of George Engles, Fitz- both in ordinary school work a! : ‘ban 
hugh W. Haensel and Loudon Charlton, singing. Boys with good voices bet “' ne 
and this committee this morning got in’ the ages of ten and twelve will be '' rain 
touch with the contending parties and from time to time for admission. 7 loth 
brought them together at four o’clock who are interested should apply t °’ sen 


this afternoon. Our hearing of the mat- 
ter developed the fact that both parties 


Noble at 1 West Fifty-third Stree’ '°' J" re 
all information. 
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CAMERA KING GIVES 
ROCHESTER A GREAT 
MUSIC AUDITORIUM 


Centrally Located Hall Will Seat 
2,500, with Extra Room for 
Chamber Music—New Building 
Will House Enlarged Institute 
of Music — Teaching Staff to 
Be Largely Increased —- George 
Eastman’s Gift Will Place City 
in Front Rank of Musical Cen- 
ters—Eva Gauthier in a Charm- 
ing Recital 

Feb. 15.—The 

city is thrilled once more with the 

Eastman, the 

millionaire. Within the last 

three years the city received two splen- 

did gifts from Mr. Eastman, the dental 

and the of Com- 


And now it is the much 
needed music hall, a building to equal 


George 


dispensary Chamber 


hin size the Boston Symphony Hall, and 


the property is already bought in a cen- 


ftral location on Gibbs Street, facing the 


"Genesee Valley Club, between East 
Avenue and East Main Street. Mr. 
Eastman thus places Rochester in the 


front rank of musical centers. 

The Institute of Music will be placed 
in this building, the Institute having 
been bought by Mr. Eastman and turned 


sover to the University of Rochester a 


few months ago. . Alf Klingenberg, di- 
rector of the present school in Prince 
Street, will also be the head of the new 
school and, as the facilities of the new 


ischool will be increased to accommodate 


from 1500 to 1800 students, the teach- 
ing staff will have to be greatly en- 
larged. 

As at present contemplated, the build- 


ing will be divided into two parts by a 


running the length of 
On one side will be the 


broad corridor 
the first floor. 


‘main musie auditorium and balcony seat- 


ing 25CO persons and with facilities for 
seating a large orchestra. As at present 
considered, the plans include motion pic- 
tures in this hali six days a week, with 
a permanent orchestra under Hermann 
Dossenbach, the conductor of the Roches- 
ter Orchestra. On the seventh day it is 
planned to have symphony orchestras 
and concerts by world famous musical 
rganizations. ° 

On the other side of the hall will be 
the school proper. The first floor will be 
equipped with a smaller hall with a 
seating capacity of 500 to be used by 
the instructors and for chamber music. 
Un the second and third floors will be 
u e studios, small class rooms and offices. 
‘he plan contemplates a_ three-story 
duilding, so constructed that it can be 
made higher at any time. Architectural 
letails for the building have not yet been 
ompleted, and construction will not be 
vegun before the summer, and it is prob- 
ible that two years will be required to 
omplete the building. The site is occu- 
pied at present by rooming houses and 
residences, which will have to be re- 
moved. In the meantime the music 
‘chool will continue in its present home 
n Prince Street. The music hall is 
nat intended entirely to take the place 

Convention Hall, where all the big 
Nusical events now are held, as the new 


itorium will be quite a little smaller, 
d Convention Hall, with its 3200 seat- 
‘g capacity, is quite frequently filled 
overflowing. 
Mme. Eva Gauthier, French-Canadian 
‘ezz0-soprano, under the local manage- 
ment of Arthur M. See, gave a remark- 
able folk-song recital at the Genesee 
alley Club on Friday evening, Feb. 14. 
‘me. Gauthier has a beautiful voice, an 
fnch nting personality and a feeling for 
van atic values that makes every song 
‘living and vibrant picture. The group 
vanese and Malay folk-songs was 
“Ne in costume, Mme. Gauthier prefac- 
Ng each by a vivid word picture of the 
~“Y they were sung in the Far East. 
“tr modern French songs were given 
"ith all the intensity of feeling and 
“@nion of the French character and 
‘e .udience sat on the edge of its 
to listen. A group of Chinese 
r Goose Rhymes delighted the au- 
greatly, and Mme. Gauthier had 
eat many of her offerings. 
Mary ERTzZ WILL. 
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The Camera Man Snares a Trio of ==5 


Ss Songbirds Without Their 


* Notes” 












































HEN the Man-with-a-Camera goes 
a-hunting he generally stalks big 
game. Tact and_ resourcefulness he 
must have, in goodly measure; and then 
—supreme endowment!—he must man- 
age somehow or anyhow to make his vic- 
tims “look natural.” 
He went out last week in search of 
songbirds. Now there is nothing par- 



























































novel in bapyying 
has been done, 


ticularly exciting or 
this form of quarry. It 
neatly done, a hundred times. But the 
Camera Man made a resolve to bring 
back something a little “different.” 
Something a bit removed from, more inti 
mate than the regular run. 

The outcome of his afternoon is de 
picted above. Hulda Lashanska and hei 
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little daughter consent to halt their “con 
stitutional” long enough for the shutter 
to click; Riccardo Stracciari rends the 
veil from the future (or is he merely 
beating himself at solitaire?) with Mrs. 
Stracciari an interested onlooker; and 
Giacomo Rimini “sprucing up.” After 
all, singers, when they are not singing, 
are pretty much like you and me. 





Février Sails for France After Produc- 


tion of His Operas 


Henri Février, composer of “Gismon- 
da” and “Monna Vanna,” sailed for 
France on the Lorraine last week. Be- 
fore he left be spoke of his pleasure in 
the Americar success of the former, re- 
cently added to the Chicago company’s 
répertoire. The composer expressed 
himself with especial appreciation in ref- 
erence to Cleofonte Campanini and to 
the Chicago Opera Association for their 
excellent staging and performance of 
the work. 


Von Inten, Pianist, Left All to Widow 


An appraisal has been made of the 
estate left by Ferdinand von Inten, pian 
ist, who was stricken with heart disease 


while attending a concert at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art on Jan. 16, 1918. 
According to one of the transfer tax 


State appraisers, the pianist left 
$68,696.21, which goes in its entirety to 
his widow. Mr. Von Inten was seventy 
years old and had lived in New. York 
about fifty years. 








John O’Sullivan Enacting Roles 
Originally Assigned to Muratore 














ae 


OHN F. O’SULLIVAN, one of the new 

members of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, is a dramatic tenor, an Irishman 
by birth and a Frenchman by career. He 
was born in Cork. When he was eight 
years old his widowed mother took him 
to Rouen, France, and he hag since made 
his home in that country. 

Mr. O’Sullivan graduated from the 
Paris Conservatoire, made his operatic 
début in Geneva in 1910, and remained 


there as leading tenor for two years, 
singing both the French and _ Italian 
operas. He next went to Lyons. While 


singing in the opéra there, he was en 
gaged by Jacques Rouché for the Paris 
Opéra, where he followed Lucien Mura. 
tore in the French répertoire, also sing 
ing the leading roéles in Italian operas. 
His assignments included such works as 


Huguenots,” 

Tell,” ‘“‘Romeo and 
“I] Trovatore,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Chausson’s “King 
Arthur,” and other operas. He has ap- 
peared between Paris seasons in Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Rouen and vari- 
ous other French cities. 

His American début was made in 
Chicago the fall of 1918 with the Chicago 
Opera Association in “William Tell,” 
which was followed by “Samson and 
Delilah.” Since then a number of the ap 
pearances first announced for Muratore 
have been assigned to him. 


“Monna Vanna,” “Les 


“Aida,” ‘William 
Juliet,” “Faust,” 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, assisted 
by Bruno Huhn, gave a song recital at 
the Roselle Golf Club, Roselle, N. J., 


Feb. 2. 
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‘CLEOPATRA’ AND 
‘LORELEY’ FAIL TO 
EXCITE NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 1] 





part to Marie Kousnetzoff, who spent a 
few months’in Chicago, and thus drew 
down on his head the ire of Lucy Arbell, 
who claimed to exercise over the réle a 
kind of droit propriétaire. The Arbell, 
a buxom person and the chief favorite 
of Massenet’s bosom during his declin- 
ing years, had the composer’s word in 
confirmation of that right. He had 
promised her undisputed possession and 
even designed the music to her capaci- 
ties and limitations. She precipitated 
a lawsuit and set forth her inalienable 
privileges. Gounsbourg invoked the 
sanctity of the defunct master’s artistic 
reputation, and the court implicitly ex- 
alted the Kousnetzoff over the Arbell 
by ‘settling the thing in his favor. 
At-any rate, the opera had a very mild 
success of politeness on the Riviera. Mr. 
Campanini gave Chicago a chance to 
see Kousnetzoff do Egypt last year. 
Unless memory plays us very false, this 
lady had impersonated another Cleo- 
patra during her European career—the 
blanched and silent basilisk in that queer 
mess presented repeatedly by the Diaghi- 
leff troupe on its American tour and here 
incarnated in that piece of statuesque 
gorgeousness, Flore Revalles. The rail- 
road congestion held up the Massenet 
production in New York in the face of 
Campanini’s intentions a season ago— 
a fact not unaccompanied by regrets 
then, as Chicago had worked itself up 
considerably over the thing. Chicago is 
always so unbuttoned in its fresh young 
operatic enthusiasms! 


Massenet Liked It 


Massenet liked his “Cleopatra.” He 
described it to the writer of these com- 
ments as “quelque chose de profond et 
de passioné.” The profundity denoted last 
week was that of a mud puddle, the pas- 
sion that of a Little Neck clam. In the 
years following the composition of his 
very beautiful “Ariane” the composer’s 
inspiration decayed with surprising 
rapidity. There are characteristic charms 
in “Thérése,” “Don Quichotte,” “Roma” 
and several others, but the measure of 
creative disintegration, the growing 
melodic impotency, the _ spreading 
stretches of baldness and platitudinous 
formula, vacuous declamation and _ hol- 
low musique de thédtre attest the en- 
croachments of senility on an undimin- 
ished productive zeal. In “Cleopatra” 
Massenet was not merely written out— 
he was vidé, as the French say, emptied. 
Doubtless Massenet written out is still 
preferable to Puccini written out (a la 
“Angelica” and “Schicchi”), but “Cleo- 
patra” makes doleful entertainment not- 
withstanding. 

In entrusting the business of forging 
a suitable libretto to Louis Payen the 
composer displayed a shrewdness and 
self-criticism of which not even the 
weight of three score and ten-odd years 
could despoil him. The wanton queen is 
mighty traffic if she is to be treated ac- 
cording to her legendary deserts. As 
it took Shakespeare to fix the splendor 
of her dramatic stature, to paint in tor- 
rential poetry the ineluctability of her 
beguilements, so none short of a Wag- 
ner might befittingly execute her in tone 
—a Venus and a Kundry concurrently— 
if one can imagine the character engag- 
ing Wagner’s creative sympathies. In 
sketching her Payen turned from Shake- 
speare’s gemmed and flaming pages, on 
the one hand, and Plutarch’s provocative 
suggestions to the gallery of estab- 
lished Massenet courtesans. The result 
is a slight variant on Alexandrian 
Thais, with a difference of seductiveness 
and fascination considerably in favor 
of the latter. The remaining charac- 
ters are treated in kind. Mark Antony 
is an ordinary tenor lay figure, Octavia 
a simpering and wholly colorless crea- 
ture, Spakos a fool. The piece, with 
all its lukewarm verse, reads rather more 
promisingly than it works itself out on 
the stage, where its fragmentary, dis- 
connected nature and pallid character- 
ization are enhanced by the scrawniness 
of the music. 

The first act transpires on the banks 
of Cydnus, where Cleopatra, arriving 
on the fabled barge, confronts the vic- 
torious Antony, who has boasted himself 
proof against her siren wiles. Yet he 
succumbs in the time it takes his Roman 
retinue to leave the stage. In the face 
of a senatorial summons to Rome he sets 
out for Egypt in Cleopatra’s arms. Six 
months later finds him in Rome, appar- 
ently cured of his infatuation and be- 
trothed to Octavius Caesar’s sister, Oc- 
tavia. It needs but the word of the 


soldier Ennius to the effect that the 
queen has taken to her favor one Spakos 
to drive him to repudiate his almost 
consummated union with Octavia, to in- 
toxicate his fancy with one of Cleo- 
patra’s perfumed veils and fly to Egypt, 
where the sovereign, in quest of “new 
emotions,” visits in disguise a sailors’ 
dive and rouses to murderous frenzy the 
amorous Spakos by the pleasure she 
takes in a naked dancer. The third act 
discloses Cleopatra prone on her luxuri- 
ous couch set on the palace terrace, of- 
fering her kiss and her most melting 
glance to any of her dancing slaves who 
will drain a cup of poison for such 
recompense. Antony upbraids her, but 
is interrupted by the appearance of Oc- 
tavia, whom Spakos presently reassures 
with the information that he seeks Cleo- 
patra for himself. Antony girds on his 
armor to oppose Octavius, now in arms 
against him. The last act transpires 
after the defeat at Actium. Cleopatra, 
maddened by the _ importunities « of 
Spakos, dispatches him with his own 
dagger. Antony is brought in wounded 
to death, whereupon the queen applies 
to her bosom the fatal asp. 


The Arid Score 


In all this there is no trace, no minute 
suggestion of the irresistible siren sway 
to which world conquerors were victims, 
the voluptuous enchantment made for 
the wreck of kingdoms. And Massenet 
has written the music of a worn-out old 
man. The first act is as arid as Egypt’s 
desert sands. Toward the middle of the 
second scene one encounters a faint 
breath of music in the form of a pretty 
epithalamium for Octavia and a vigor- 
ous arioso for Antony. The ensuing 
scene—the abode of the Alexandrian un- 
derworld—has the best thing in the 
score (and slight enough that is)—dance 
music exoticized after the manner of 
the “Thais” orientalism and punctuated 
by heavy tympani rhythms. There is 
nothing in the third act musically ¢even 
if there is another ballet), and in ,the 
fourth only.a faint and far-off perfume 
of Manon’s death. Dry declamation and 
arid or explosive orchestral fragments 
make up nine-tenths of the thing. Even 
Massenet’s habitual adroitness and fancy 
in workmanship and_ instrumentation 
seem to have left him at the last. The 
orchestration is largely blatant and 
crude, touched only rarely by a rem- 
iniscence of better days. 

Miss Garden, as was intimated above, 
cannot be reproved for a portrayal that 
seemed more an undeyeloped sketch than 
a carefully elaborated impersonation. 
She did what could be done with the 
scant material at‘hand. She looked im- 
perious and alluring, but conveyed no 
idea of sensuous magnetism and the 
splendrous enchantment inviting to per- 
dition. She stood about and looked ma- 
jestic, or reclined and appeared hand- 
some. In the tavern scene, with face 
whitened to chalky pallor, lips carmined 
and eyes circled, she had the pictorial 
suggestiveness of a Beardsley figure. 
The death episode was not without 
pathos. But, as last week revealed it, 
Miss Garden’s Cleopatra will not take 
a place with her momentous portraitures. 
Age cannot stale its infinite variety, be- 
cause it has none. 

The other parts were tolerably well 
assumed. Mr. Maguenat’s Antony was 
the most satisfactory. Mr. Fontaine, the 
Spakos, acted as well as he sang badly. 
Mr. Huberdeau did Ennius with credit 
to himself. There was nothing Roman 
in the appearance of Anna Fitziu in the 
guise of Octavia, though parts of the 
second act she sang with no inconsider- 
able beauty of mere tone. Much might 
be written of the startling dance of An- 
dreas Pavley, while other members of 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet executed 
a quantity of remarkable choreography 
in the third act. Mr. Charlier con- 
ducted with the earnestness of an honest 
business man. H. F. P. 


The “Loreley” Premiére 


Such unmitigated drivel as Alfredo 
Catalani’s “Loreley,” which Mr. Campa- 
nini found it expedient to set before a 
New York public Thursday evening of 
last week, affords a vivid reminder that 
evaluative discernment enters no more 
into the choice of operatic novelties now 
than it did in the days of the “Villis” 
and the “Wallys” ten years ago. ‘“Lore- 
ley” is fully as bad as these things of 
dark and unholy memories. Perhaps 
even worse. Of a truth it merely carries 
on the depressing traditions of. the sea- 
son. It consorts fittingly with the 
“Fiammettes,” the “Chemineaus,” the 
“Gismondas,” “Angelicas,” “Tabarros” 
and the rest of the distressful business. 
A little more or a little less, what mat- 
ters it? The bucket of musical iniquity 
is ready to overflow anyway. After this 
season, the deluge, unless there be some 
tall pumping, bailing and drying. 

Mr. Campanini brought out this opera 


with the palpitating and tumultuous 
Rosa Raisa in his mind’s eye for the 
female protagonist. Peradventure he 
reclaimed it from cold storage solely on 
her account. Illness thwarted his plans 
and Miss Raisa went to the operating 
table instead of into the Rhine. From 
this unfortunate state she is not yet 
reclaimed, and the part destined for her 
was transferred to Anna Fitziu, who did 
it last week, supported by Florence Mac- 
beth, Alessandro Dolci, Giacomo Rimini 
and Virgilio Lazzari. Mr. Polacco was 
put in charge of the orchestral duties, 
which in this instance are as strenuous 
as they are artistically graceless and 
unremunerative. An audience of fair 
size looked and listened and a vocifer- 
ous Italian claque shouted and beat 
palms of triple brass in unmerciful ap- 
proval the worse the opera grew. 
Catalani was born in 1854 and parted 
hence in 1893. Before his exit he wrote 
a portentous quantity of music. In 
Italy there has long been a Catalani cult, 
convinced that the composer had a mes- 
sage worth the notice. The great Arturo 
Toscanini belongs to this clan and his 
missionary zeal had a good deal to do 
with the American materialization of the 
“Wally” in 1909. ‘“Loreley” preceded 
“Wally” (which dates from 1892) by 
two years. ..It has enjoyed extensive 
popularity in Italy—a fact true of in- 
numerable. 6peras deemed worthless ac- 
‘ cording. to our standards. In point of 
fact it will do no more toward the estab- 
lishment of a Catalani worship here than 
did its predecessor in our bad graces. 


On Germanic Soil 


The composer seems to have taken 
pleasure in Germanic territory and en- 
vironment for his operatic locales.’ For 
the “Wally” he made use of a novel by 
the daughter of Caroline Birch-Pfeiffer, 
which passed off its lugubrious tale in 
the Austrian Tyrol. In “Loreley” he 
pitched his tent at Oberwesel on the 
Rhine itself. Neither territorial con- 
siderations nor the lay figures of Teuton 
legend induced any of the flamboyant to 
féam at the mouth last week, and the 
perfect equanimity prevalent in the face 
of scenes coincident in nearly every pic- 
torial particular with the second act of 
the “Gétterdimmerung” suggested that 
objections to such matters hold only in 
so far as the music is great. Toleration 
is proportioned inversely to inspiration. 

The libretto, the concoction of Carlo 
d’Ormville and A. Zanardini, is a medley 
of: precious idiocy, upon which the mere 
narration of the yarn supplies the aptest 
comment. lLoreley is, of course, the 
“amphibious creature who sits on a rock 
projecting into the river somewhere be- 
tween Assmanshausen, on one side, and 
Bingen, on the other, dividing her time 
between singing and hairdressing. She 
retains all the perilous attractions to 
susceptible shipping gentry, avouched by 
Brentano, poetized by Heine and musi- 
cally established by Silcher, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn and some others. But apart 
from those she has a history, past and 
present, unchronicled by the authorities 
just enumerated. It appears that she 
was once an earthly maiden and lost her 
honor. Being virtuous at heart, she 
ended up in the Rhine and underwent 
transformation into one of those seduc- 
tive though scaly creatures of which this 
river has always been so prolific a breed- 
ing place. And yet she is not happy. 
Having lost her honor with her eyes 
open, she now clamors continually for 
some one to avenge it. Unearthly voices 
inform her that this end can be achieved 
by a lady whose “resistless beauty will 
rack his soul with passion unrequited.” 
Supplementary messages indicate that 
Alberich, king of the Rhine, can help 
her out. So she offers herself to his af- 
fections conditionally and is vested with 
the necessary personal charms. Obvi- 
ously Alberich had not yet met Wag- 
ner’s F'losshilde and sworn bachelorhood 
in return for the Rhinegold. 

Now the person who compassed the 
ruination of the mermaid before she 
took up the aqueous existence was a 
certain Walter, Lord of Oberwesel. He 
is perturbed at the rising of the curtain, 
but his mood has grounds much more 
definite than Heine vouchsafed when he 

“Knew not what it presageth, 

This heart with sadness fraught.” 
Walter knows only too well. He has 
become affianced to Anna, niece of the 
Margrave of Biberich (an hour by trol- 
ley from Wiesbaden), for whom he cares 
little, the more as Loreley weighs on his 
conscience. To make matters worse, the 
ante-nuptial omens are most disquiet- 
ing—death-birds keep up a continual 
screeching, the Siebengebirge turn red 
and fish in the Rhine turn tail and make 
for the Holland border. Walter sum- 
mons his friend, Baron Herman, for a 
sylvan consultation. Herman is upset 
on his part. He feels tenderly toward 
Anna and asks himself how Walter can 
have become enlightened to that effect. 


‘significantly 


Walter’s confession concerning his L: 
ley troubles inspire Herman with 
consoling thought that Anna is, perh: 
not irrevocably lost to him. But he 
verts to despondency after his fri 
rejects an appeal of Loreley, who s 
denly appears before him and in co: 
quence succumbs to a fainting fit. 

The wedding festivities impend at |, 
beginning of the second act. The sc 
suggests the “Lohengrin” cathedral 
posited in the Rhineland opposite 
hall of the Gibichungs. Anna is ther 
without bridal veil 
wreath—and, of course, confides 
happiness to the sympathetic h: 
maidens. Organ sounds, celestial i: 
cations, wedding trumpets. The gro ny 
arrives, and the procession, follow ng 
the indispensable presentation of 
bridal couple to receive the obeisan « 
of the choristers, starts for the chu 
Herman, disconsolate, makes a last 
peal to Anna and is repulsed for 
pains. Then darkness falls and L 
ley, suddenly hoisted to the top of » 
rock, stops the wedding business as ef. 
fectively as Ortrud. Walter shrivels 
casts from him Anna—who convenient); 
drops dead—and exclaims, “Accurse 
am I,” while the assemblage concur; 
with the remark, “Accursed art thou.” 

Anna’s corpse is carried along the¢ 
beach of Oberwesel in the third act tha: 
the spectators may assure themselves 0: 
the authenticity of her demise. Wate; 
seeks to join the cortége, but, being ac. 
cursed, is driven off with more or les; 
trouble by a rear-guard of bishops. They 
there is agitation in the river. Rhine. 
maidens appear on the surface. Cata. 
lani is munificent. Poor, bungling Wag. 
ner provided’ only three nixies for the 
four whole days of the “Ring” and con. 
tented himself with letting them: sing 
heavenly melodies and perform the calis. 
thenics of near-swimming. The Italian 
gives you a whole flotilla of them, who 
not only chant interminable and _ non. 
descript strains in conjunction with their 
natatorial exploits, but on the slenderest 
provocation come out, of the water ani 
dance ballets. It is in its way audacious, 
startling, but oh! ye gods and little 
Nibelungs! At the height of the dancing 
comes Loreley on a _ rocky elevation 
She smiles and proceeds to comb her 
locks with a gigantic gilt utensil like a 
sublimated curry-comb. Then Walter 
returns and after a duet with Loreley 
who once again obligingly comes ashore 
dives into the river for sweet suicide in 
order that the opera may end some 
where. The congregation of Rhine- 
daughters says, “Hail, Sovereign Lady,” 
and Loreley, back on her pedestal, ad: 
jures people to “Come to my arms.” 
One goes home. 


One Distinction at Least 


The music of this marvelous blurb has 
at least one distinction. It is the loud- 
est heard in New York in twenty years 
—and we say this who have undergone 
the Berlioz “Requiem” several times. 
Perhaps it is the loudest ever heard any- 
where. At all events, the exacerbating din 
ruthlessly murdered the sleep to which 
the other properties of the score soundly 
invited. Mr. Polacco, who conducted 
with the fire, passion and dramatic 
breadth always magnificently character: 
istic of him, only deferred to the precise 
letter of the score, but was trebly un- 
fortunate in the furious acoustical in- 
tensification of the concrete-floored or- 
chestra pit. Yet the dynamic repercus- 
sions were probably felt in the Lexing- 
ton Avenue subway. From other points 
of view the music is as empty, as foot: 
less, as irritating as it is noisy. The 
present writer confesses a total inability 
to discover in the score those Wag 
nerian reminders which many of his 
colleagues insistently claim to have 
spotted. The Wagnerian illusion prob 
ably came to some through an associa 
tion of ideas, as. they saw the Rhine 1! 
its Nibelungen states and a mocking re 
minder of E£lsa’s bridal processio! 
the minster. There is melody of 3 
watery, invertebrate kind and a pervad- 
ing suggestion of greatly debilitate¢ 
and turgid, overorchestrated Ponchie!!! 
—Catalani’s teacher—reinforced by the 
direst kind of Boito. The ear even 24> 
prehends antecedent threats of the }\/4° 
cagni of “Isabeau.” Folk color of a kind 
there might have been, but Cata!an 
waived that sort of thing. At least. " 
varied his stentorian declamation W! 
numbers of a symmetrical design a! . 
more melodious intent. But the Is 
withheld from him the gift of oriv ™ 
invention and arresting ideas. 17 °° 




















































acts of length, breadth and thic!'° 
brought at their close nothing but a ©&": 

















sation of heart’s ease that it wa> ® 
over. 

Anna Fitziu carried with varying 
cess the duties of Loreley. She t 
herself into it earnestly and sang |! 




















[Continued on page 5] 
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“LEOPATRA’ AND 
‘LORELEY’ FAIL TO 
EXCITE NEW YORK 


{Continued from 
he music well, but the role over- 
hted her, nor did she contrive to cre- 
an imaginative or convincing char- 

terization. She strove hard to ends 
foy which she is not temperamentally or 
lly intended. 
orence Macbeth sang what little she 
as Anna charmingly—at times ex- 
tely. It is a pleasure to note that 
an score by other means than color- 
at Mr. Dolci, iike Miss Fitziu, was 
clearly miseast in the insufferably silly 
nerson Of Walter and his singing gave 
evidences of needless labor and assorted 
tone productions. Messrs. Rimini and 
Lazzari passed muster in the characters 
of Herman and the Margrave. The chor- 
isters vied with the orchestra in noise- 
making and the denizens of the Rhine 


page 4] 





Hdepths danced themselves well nigh unto 


death. nF. BP. 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 


\fter Massenet at low ebb, Massenet 
at flood-tide. The Chicagoans effected 


day evening of last week, “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” not only its creator’s 
supreme effort, but one of the most per- 
fect art products of all time. Ten min- 
utes of this exquisite, sensitive and 
touching music efface the most distress- 
ge recollections “‘Cleopatra” and simi- 


Y 


ing 
jar brews. Opinicns may vary as to the 
itality and longevity of Massenet’s 
ther works. There can be no diver- 


gence of views respecting this one. De- 
void entirely of some of those traits con- 
idered inseparable from the composer, 
jt reaches a point which he never at- 
tained elsewhere. Massenet took up with 
in earnestness and a fervor transcend- 
ing his usual ways the cnallenge to 
vrite a successful opera devoid of the 
ensuous element. “I will do it,” he is 
eported to have declared; “I will write 
ny masterpiece in the shape of an opera 
n which no woman appears outside of 
he chorus.” In the “Jongleur” he more 
han fulfilled the vow. Even the figure 
f the Virgin was not incompatible with 
lis purpose. He would keep her silent 
ut of a devout conviction that he could 
10t compose strains of a beauty becom- 
ngly divine. 
The jewel that resulted from this high 
resolve is a “Parsifal’” in miniature. 
ot in any matter of suggestive parallel- 
sms, but in the devout spirit and sin- 
erity that inform it. Massenet 
vrought it with the heart of a child and 
n the spirit of a folk-song. It concen- 
rates in the space of three short scenes 
he essence, formal and spiritual, of the 
‘upremest art. Works more arresting, 
hore revolutionary have come out of 
‘rance. Barring “Carmen,” however, 
¢ know of nothing more perfect that 
las proceeded thence. 
For the sake of Mary Garden’s unfor- 
ettable Jean one is willing to pardon 
te introduction of a woman into this 
nasterwork. And yet the piece is prob- 
lly even more touching according to 
lassenet’s original conception. That 
he New York public remained cold to it 
n the solitary occasion that Hammer- 
ten gave it in its intended manner 
leans nothing. But Miss Garden’s per- 
rmance induces one to countenance 
le compromise. She was wonderfully 
duching in her embodiment last week. 
New York can never lose sight of 
le Boniface of Maurice Renaud and 
| artists appearing in the part must 
‘de unintentional comparison with 
Some have endured it better, some 


se. Mr. Bouilliez takes rank with 
‘former. He composed the character 
“Mirably and sang it exceptionally 


|. There were moist eyes in the audi- 
@ at his “Legend of the Sage Bush” 


Md the applause at the close of this 
‘que and enchanting gem was hearty 
entirely sincere. Mr. Huberdeau 
41 his old réle of the Prior and the 
‘ist monks of Messrs. Dua, Dupré, 
olay’ and Defrére could hardly have 
Ken vettered. Mr. Charlier conducted 
"d tie monastery music gave forth its 
Nted archaic fragrance. With what 
is ingenuity and humor has Mas- 
‘mployed the rigid old contrapun- 
ms here! 
‘or those who measure an evening’s 
“trtainment by the time it takes there 
as ballet that followed the brief 
'a with the congruity of a dance after 
‘ars fal,” H. F. P. 


\ Notable “Traviata” Performance 


Y 


“tis season’s first production of “La 
“Vita” at Saturday’s matinée per- 
Nance exerted all its old drawing 


powers. Long before 2 o’clock an in- 
terminable queue of humanity had 
formed from the box-office down Lexing- 
ton Avenue to Fiftieth Street and clear 
across to Third Avenue. Small wonder, 
for Mme. Galli-Curci was to sing the 
title rdle, Riccardo Stracciari to be heard 
as Germont, and the new tenor, Ales- 
sandro Dolci, to make his operatic début 
in New York as Alfredo; not to forget 
the eminent conductor of the perform- 
ance, Giorgio Polacco! This latter genius 
of the baton really succeeded in drawing 
undreamed of beauties from the score. 
Under his masterly guidance every, even 
the most worn-out number of the opera, 
became an apparently reset jewel of ex- 
traordinary beauty. The entire opera 
seemed transformed by these delicate in- 
nuendos, these brilliant climaxes and su- 
perb polyphonic ensemble effects. Mme. 
Galli-Curci was an incomparably, pa- 
thetic and appealing figure as Violetta. 
Her slight, delicately graceful personal- 
ity is rarely well adapted for Dumas’ 
sympathetic courtisane. And this ap- 
pealing note she carried through all her 
fluently executed florid passages. Light 
and elegant, rather than brilliant, she 
sang each number in true coloratura 
prima donna style. Galli-Curci is not 
exactly the infallible tonal machine that 
Melba was—in her trills, for example, 
her tone volume is not evenly distributed 
on both notes, but her slender soprano, 
withal, is utilized with such consummate 
grace that one could readily subscribe 
to the thundering applause she received 
after her exquisite singing of the duet 
in the second act and in the big ensemble 
of the third act. 

Still, it really seemed as though the 
deepest impression was created by Strac- 
ciari as Germont. It is not only the ex- 
quisite quality and the genuine baritone 
timbre of the singer’s voice—lacking in 
many other singers with a_ baritone 
range—but rather the art with which 
he utilizes his superb organ. In style, 
in dignified bearing and natural convinc- 
ing impersonation Stracciari was simply 
irresistible and called forth an elemental 
ovation. Alessandro Dolci, who with this 
performance made his début on the New 
York operatic stage, knew his role and 
sang it accurately and with much 
bravura, besides offering a pleasurable 
surprise as a perfectly natural actor. 

The smaller réles were appropriately 
cast with Marie Pruzan as Flora, Oc- 
tave Dua as Gaston, Vittorio Trevisan 
as the Doctor and Louise Berat as a be- 
lievable and sympathetic Annina. The 
scenic decorations, especially of the first 
and third acts, were beautiful and the 
stage management deserves much credit 
for the splendid momentum of this artis- 
tic performance. (.. F..d.) 

Galli-Curci at Best as “Rosina” 

Mme. Galli-Curci appeared on Wednes- 
day evening for the first time this season 
in what is generally conceded to be one 
of her best rédles, Rosina in “The Barber 
of Seville,’ and gave her audience 
special food for joy by establishing an 
entirely new record for herself in adher- 
ence to pitch—her lapses were singularly 
few. 

The diva’s singing was of her highest 
standard throughout, that individual, 
floating quality of voice, and her beau- 
tiful legato in sustained passages mak- 
ing their usual appeal to the serious- 
minded lovers of lyric art, while her 
pyrotechnics, prodigally showered strings 
of finely polished pearls—without the 
sparkle of diamonds—caused the ground- 
lings to revel in the spinal thrills for 
which they had come. The interpolated 
number in the Lesson Scene was Bene- 





dict’s “Carnival of Venice” Air and 
Variations. When the singer’s_pro- 
tracted series of staccato head-jerks 


failed to still the public clamor she sat 
down at the spinet and sang a verse of 
“Home, Sweet Home” to her own accom- 
paniment, to which she was finally com- 
pelled to add the second verse. 

It was an uncommonly animated and 


refreshing performance of Rossini’s 
ever-youthful opera bouffe throughout. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s principal associate 


was Riccardo Stracciari, who, with his 
unctuously humorous and richly re- 
sourceful portrayal of Figaro, fairly 
shared the honors of the evening with 
the star. Vittorio Trevisan was a capi- 
tal Don Bartolo, Vittorio Arimondi was 
Don Basilio, Fernando Carpi sang Count 
Almaviva and Maria Claessens Bertha. 
Mr. Campanini conducted. a: ox Oe 


“Le Chemineau” Again 

Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” was given 
for the second time on Monday night 
with the same distinguished cast. The 
principals were Yvonne Gall, whose vocal 
powers again exerted a powerful appeal; 
Maguénat, who was the impressive Wan- 
derer, the title réle; Baklanoff, who rose 
to splendid dramatic and vocal heights; 
Myrna Sharlow, the appealing Aline; 
Maria Claessens, the unaffected, convine- 


‘ 


ing peasant, Catherine; Huberdeau, the 
stirring Pierre, and Octave Dua. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted the brilliant per- 
formance. 


A Saturday Night “Faust” 


A trio of distinguished artists gave a 
vocal roundness to the performance of 
“Faust” at the Lexington Opera House 
on Saturday night. Yvonne Gall, the 
young French soprano, appeared as Mar- 
guerite; O’Sullivan, the “French” tenor, 
as Faust, and Baklanoff, baritone, as 


Mephistopheles. The dramatic honors of 
the performance wert perhaps to Bak- 
lanoff, who gave a unique significance to 
the part, adding to an always interest- 
ing role his fine vocal accomplishments. 


Miss Gall and Mr. O’Sullivan made a 
well-suited pair of lovers, acting and 
singing admirably, particularly in the 


prison scene. The minor roles were also 
well carried by Desire Defrére as Valen- 
tine, Louise Berat as Martha, Irene Pav- 
loska as Seibel and Louis Derman as 
Wagner. 














Philadelphians to Encourage 
Young Artists and Composers 


























Leaders in the New Philadelphia Philharmonic Society: 
ductor (Photo by J. Mitchell Elliot); No. 2, Dr. Charles S. Hirsch, Treasurer; 
No. 3, Mrs. Ernest T. Toogood, President; No. 4, W. LeRoy Fraim, Secretary 

















No. 1, Walter Pfeiffer, Con- 


IMING to encourage the young artist and to bring new American works before 

the public, music-lovers of Philadelphia have founded a Philharmonic Society 
of which Walter Pfeiffer is to be musical conductor. 

Besides a series of Symphony concerts of the highest type, the Society will 
give lectures on art appreciation, these to be given in the public libraries. 

Beginning in March, the Society is to give a series of Sunday concerts at which 
some new works by Philadelphia composers, with the composers conducting, will be 


featured. 


Mr. Pfeiffer has been a member of the Philadelphia Orchestra for nine 


years, and has conducted the concerts of the Franz Schubert Bund as well as the 


orchestra in Wildwood, N. J. 





DENY GABRILOWITSCH RUMOR 


Coming Weeks to Decide Whether Fa- 
mous Conductor Will Remain in Detroit 

DETROIT, MICcH., Feb. 14. — Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, contrary to the rumor 
that has recently been circulated, has not 
yet signed a contract to remain in De- 
troit for the coming two years. Within 
the next few weeks, however, it is ex- 
pected that definite plans will be made 
by the famous pianist-conductor as to 
whether he will continue as conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra or 
not after this season. Within the short 
while that he has led the orchestra the 


body has made magic strides, and has 
been greeted with ovations throughout 
the Middle West. 


Daughter of Cosima Wagner and Von 
Biilow Dies at Munich 


A cable dispatch announces the death 
at Munich of Isolde Beidler, daughter of 
Cosima Wagner by her first marriage to 
Hans von Biilow, the famous pianist. 
Frau Beidler was fifty-four years old 
and was the wife of the conductor of the 
Bavarian Court Orchestra. In 1914 she 
attracted some attention by bringing an 
unsuccessful suit for a part of Richard 


VV none os estate 
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Father of Our Country Declared in Letter to Francis Hopkinson, First American Composer, ‘‘I Can 
Neither Sing Nor Raise a Single Note on Any Instrument’’—The True Story of His Famous 
Bequest—-Opposed European Education—-A Birthday Story 
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By FRANCES GRANT 
HE sayings of wise men have ever 
been the founts of wisdom for those 
What more 


5 


W ashington’s 


who are preaching a gospel. 
fitting, then, that on this, 

found the errant 
this 
Sunday-school teachers have 


birthday, we should con 
musician with the words of first 
American? 
doled out moral pap to youth in the form 
of the hatchet and cherry tree; politi- 
cians have argued against imperialism 
to the music of the first president’s fare- 
well address; and we will cry shame 
upon the Europe-adoring music student 
with quotations from our first presi- 
dent. 

It is well known that Washington, in 
his last will and testament, left some 
money toward the erection of a national 
institute of learning. It had happened 
that the Commonwealth of Virginia had 
presented Washington with one hundred 
shares in a Jamestown Company, and in 
his will Washington bequeathes this sum 
to the founding of an institution. Be- 
yond even the money appropriated, which 
for some unaccountable reason seems 
never to have been used for this worthy 
object, Washington’s purpose in found- 
ing the Academy bears a most foresight- 
ed message for us. 

“It has always been a source of seri- 
ous regret to me,” he writes, “‘to see the 
youths of the United States sent to 
foreign countries for the purpose of edu- 
cation, often before their minds were 
formed or they had imbibed any adequate 
idea of happiness of their own, contract- 
ing too frequently not only habits of 
dissipation and extravagance, but princi- 
ples adverse to republican government 
and the true and general liberties of 
mankind, which thereafter are rarely 
overcome.” To avert this misfortune in 
the educational life of our country, 
Washington subscribed these shares for 
the purpose “of establishing a university 
in a central part of the United States 
to which youths of fortune and talent 
from all parts thereof might be sent for 
the completion of their education in all 
branches of polite literature, in arts and 
sciences.” 

Whether it was that the Common- 
wealth of Virginia forgot about the gift, 
or whether the aforesaid company 
proved a financial failure, at any rate 
the Academy was never established. And 
although the evil preached agains! by 
Washington has been eradicated in our 
academic education, the application of 
Washington’s statement to our music life 
is still of vital importance. 


A Letter to Hopkinson 


Besides his interest in the educational 
branch of music, Washington seems to 
have had a desire to foster it. His diaries 
and biographies have frequent references 
to his presence at certain concerts, etc 
One of the interesting records left to us 
is a letter sent by the president to Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, the first American com- 
poser, upon the receipt of some original 
works which the latter had sent him for 
approval. In his letter, Washington 
says: 

“Mount Vernon, Feb. 15, 1789. 
“Dear Sir: 

“We are told of the amazing powers of 
musick in ancient times; but the stories 
of its effects are so surprising that we 
are not obliged to believe them unless 
they had been founded upon better au- 
thority than -peetic assertion—for the 
poets of old (whatever they may do in 
these days) were strangely addicted to 
the marvellous—and if I before doubted 
the truth of their relation with respect 
to the power of musick, I am now fully 
convinced of their falsity—because I 
would not for the honor of my country, 
avow that we are left by the ancients at 
an immeasurable distance in everything 
——and if they could soothe the ferocity of 
wild beasts; could draw the trees and 
the stones after them. and could even 
charm the powers of Hate by their mu- 
sick, I am sure that your productions 
would have had at least virtue enough in 
them (without the aid of voice or instru- 
ment) to soften the ice of the Delaware 


and Potomack—and in that case you 
would have had an earlier acknowledge- 
ment of your favor of that of December 
which came to hand but last Saturday. 
a 

“T readily admit the force of your dis- 
tinction between ‘a thing done and a 
thing to be done,’ and as I do not believe 
that you would do ‘a very bad thing in- 
deed,’ I must ever make a virtue of neces- 
sity and defend your performance to the 
last effort of my musical ability. 

“But, my dear sir, if you had any 
doubts about the reception which your 
work would meet with—or had the small- 


est reason to think that you should need 


any assistance to defend it—you have 
not acted with your usual good judgment 
in the choice of a coadjutor— for should 


the tide of prejudice flow in favor of it 
(and so various are the tastes, opinions 
and whims of men that even the sanc- 
tion of Diversity does not ensure univer- 
sal concurrence) what, alas! can I do to 
support it? 

“T can neither sing nor raise a single 
note on any instrument to convince the 
unbelieving; but I have, however, one 
argument which will prevail with per- 
sons of true taste (at least in America) 
—TI can tell them it is the production of 
Mr. Hopkinson. 

“With the compliments of Mrs. Wash- 
ington added to mine, for you and yours, 

“T am, dear sir, 

“Your most obedient and very humble 
servant, “GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


This letter also helps to disproy 
current opinion that the father of 
country was a virtuoso on the flu 
of which he has often been accused. 1 
Tom Paine once said, was an insid 
libel against the president, and ap 
ently there is no foundation for it. [}, 
reason for its belief was probably 
item written in George’s cash book w jj 
reads “To cash paid Ye Musick Ma t 
for my Entrance, 3/9.” It has, howe -¢; 
now been conceded that the Musick ) 
ter referred to was the village sin 
master, where the young folks of +} 
town used to hold classes (a foreru: 1; 
of modern community “sings’’), and 
thought that here Master George, 
was ever gallant, enjoyed meeting 
village belles. 

Beyond mention of his attending 
certs, another personal item shows } 


interest in music. As a sign of his g:exf 


love for his step-granddaughter, N 
Custis, Washington bought her a “‘f: 
piano” and later a harpsichord which 
$1,000; and his diary is replete 
such items as “the song. ‘A Waywor 
Traveler,’ bought for Nellie Custis, 
etc. One of his greatest pleasures 
he himself has written, was to hear he 
sing and play, and perhaps no item « 
give us so clearly a new and far i 
human view of a hero who has too !», 
been regarded as the model of virtue i: 
righteous austerity. 








GRUNBERG INTERESTS 
WITH OWN PIECES 





Louis Grunberg, Pianist. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Evening, Feb. 14. 
The Program: 

Toccata in D Minor, Bach- 


Busoni; Sonata, Op. 109, Beetho- 
ven; “Impressions,” Op. 5 (“The 
Temple,” “The Dance of the Veiled 
Priestesses.” “The Sacrifice,” “The 


Night,” “The Flame Dance of: 
Isis”), Grunberg; “Valse Oubliée,” 
Liszt; “La Chasse,” Paganini- 
Liszt, and “Mephisto Waltz,” 


Liszt-Busoni. 











Is it because ensemble work always 
imposes considerable restraint on a 
player that some of the most strongly 
personal of piano recitalists are known 
chiefiy as accompanists? There is L. T. 
Grunberg, for example, a concert-giver 
of Friday evening. But no, it was not 
L. T. Grunberg, the eminent accompanist 


and musical intellectualist, whom a 
sizable and friendly audience greeted; 


it was Louis Grunberg, the exponent of 
pianistic temperament. And yet the two 
personalities inhabit one and the same 
fleshly temple. 

The opening number furnished an an- 
swer to the question which someone 
has raised, “Why play Busoni transcrip- 
tions of Bach organ works?” The piano 
is the lingua franca of music, and Mr. 
Grunberg translated the imposing Toc- 
cata into pianistic terms without sacri- 
ficing the flavor of the original. That 
is an achievement which demonstrates a 
pianist’s ingenuity certainly, and _ per- 
haps his musicianship, too! 

But what is to be said of Mr. Grun- 
berg’s Beethoven? Under his hands the 
Sonata with the lovely variations became 
an exercise in fevered neuroticism. It 
dashed forward now, and lagged inde- 
cently next moment. 

The chief feature of the recital was 
the pianist’s own “Impressions.” The 
titles of the five pieces indicate an Egyp- 
tian preoccupation. But not the height 
and breadth, the sounding distances and 
the monumental unchangingness of 
Egypt are to be found in this music. 
Rather it is the record of a modern’s 
timid exploration of majestic ruins. 
There are hints of massive pillars and 
gigantic proportions, but more conspicu- 
ous are the smallness and the frights of 
the tourist. In short, the general treat- 
ment is impressionistic, as the title im- 
plies, and not architectonic as in the 
classic style. 

A final group of Liszt numbers again 


showed Mr. Grunbere’s great accom- 
plishments as a technician. Do. 2. 2. 





Marie Morrisey Convalescing 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, is conva- 
lescing after an attack of pneumonia, 
which followed a relapse during her ill- 
ness from influenza. The singer hopes 
to take up her work again soon, but the 
eariy dates of her concert tour, scheduled - 
to begin in La Crosse, Wis., on Feb. 25, 
are postponed for a short time. 


GARDNER A SOLOIST 
AT *‘MAIL’’ CONCERT 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, Conductor. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
Feb. 12. Soloists, Samuel Gard- 
ner, Violinist, and Anna Fitziu, 
Soprano. The Program: 





Overture, “The Russian Easter,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Concerto in E 
Minor for Violin and Orchestra, 
Mendelssohn; “From Bohemia’s 


Woods and_ Fields,’ Smetana; 
“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida,” 
Verdi; “Pathétique”’ Symphony, 


No. 6, Tchaikovsky. 











A large audience gathered on the eve- 
ning of Lincoln’s Birthday for the 
fourth of the Evening Mail’s Save-a- 
Home Fund concerts. As once before at 
these events, the program opened with 
a Rimsky-Korsakoff number. There can 
no longer be any question as to whether 
or not the great Russian may in the 
best sense be called a popular composer. 
The “Russian Easter” Overture was 
beautiful music justly played, and the 
audience knew it. 

An outstanding feature was the ap- 
pearance of Samuel Gardner as soloist 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto. In these 
days when there are as many violinists 
cn the concert calendars as_ pebbles 
on the beach, when virtuosity can be 
had almost for the wishing, Mr. Gardner 
is notable rather less as an _ instru- 
mentalist, though he has a thorough com- 
mand of the violin, than as an excellent 
musician. More brilliant execution and 
more heated interpretation than his are 
not unknown, but who now before the 
public has more fully and more satis- 
fyingly the trick of accent? There is 
feeling in this playing, and the intellect 
which usually holds it in check knows 
how and when to withdraw before it. 
It would be gratifying to hear Mr. Gard- 
ner, American-trained artist that he is, 
more frequently with orchestra. 

Miss Fitziu quite brought down the 
house with her operatic excerpt. Such 
numbers may be thought out of place 
on an orchestral program, but there can 
be no question as to their popularity 
with an audience. 

The other numbers were satisfactorily 
executed. Its interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky “Pathétique” is one of the 
best things in the Philharmonic’s réper- 
toire. ae ee 


Tchaikovsky-Wagner Program 


A special Tchaikovsky-Wagner pro- 
vram drew a throng to the Philharmonic 
last Saturday afternoon. The Russian 
works—the Fourth Symphony and the 
“Marche Slav’—gained abundant ap- 
plause, played as they were with true 
Philharmonic brillianey, but the main 
enthusiasm of the day was reserved for 
the “Meistersinger” Overture, the “Lo- 
hengrin” Prelude, the “Tristan” Prelude 
and “Love Death” and part of the Grail 


scene out of “Parsifal.” Especially afte 
the “Meistersinger” and “Tristan” nun. 
bers the delight of the audience was a 
thrilling as the performance itself. Nv 
the least of this enthusiasm proceede: 
from scores of khaki-clad men, a fac 
that may give pause to certain ind: 
viduals who insolently libel Philharmon 
assemblages with imputaticns of pro 
Germanism because of the unrestraine: 
joy that the’idiotic ban against Wagne 
has been removed. Carried into the en. 
pyrean on the pinions of this cosmic me: 
ody, the imagination forgets for a spac 
to be harassed by the current defile. 
ments of transient operatic ordure. Ab 
well, the day of resurrection is coming 
in our operatic establishments, too! 
H. F. P 





Well-Known Artists Heard at Concer 
of Irish Musical Club 


A concert was given on Saturday eve 
ning, Feb. 15, at AZolian Hall, New York 
by the Irish Musical and Dramatic Club 
Among the soloists were Earle Tucker 
man, the New York baritone, who wor 
hearty applause in “Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded?” Waldrop’s “Peggy 
O’Neill” and two Turner-Maley songs 
“Fields of Ballyclare” and a manuscri} 
song, “Brigidin ban mo store,” whici 
Mrs. Maley has dedicated to him. Joh! 
Finnegan, the popular Irish tenor, wa 
given a warm welcome for his singin 
of a group of songs by Barker, Hughes 
Moore and De Vere, and Hans Kronoli 
‘cellist, was also a favorite with thé 
audience. The Irish Musical Club Cho 
rus, under the direction of Mme. M. \ 
Lenz, was also heard in several num 
bers. 





Peralta to Sing Raisa Réles with Chi 
cago Opera 


Announcement is made of the engag 
ment of Francesca Peralta by Cleo 
fonte Campanini, director of the Chi 
cago Opera Association, who wil! 51! 
in “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Gioconda” a! 
“Falstaff,” replacing Rosa Raisa, WwW! 
has not completely recovered from he 
recent illness. Mme. Peralta is we 
remembered for her performances W" 
the Boston Opera Company and 25 
year’s engagement with the Chicag 
Opera Company, where she create( 
lasting impression. 





“Shows the characteristic America 
good sense and shrew ness that 
kept the two girls well poised an 
safe through many experiences,”’ 
says C. P. in Musical America 


CONFESSIONS OF AN 


OPERA SINGER 
By Kathleen Howard 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, \ 


“Tells the European experiences of two 
Arrerican girls, one with a big contralt 
voice, Who went abroad for training and 
experience in opera. A record of the har 
kind of work 1n eighty-five roles...... in P 
omae in Germany.....before the Czar of Rus 
....1n Scandinavia and at the Covent 
Garden Opera in London.” 


Illustrated, $2.00 at all booksho! 
or (postage extra) from the publish 


Alfred A. Knopf, 220 W.42d St., New Yor 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent edition of Hvening 
Ledger of Philadelphia, a paper of high 
standing and large circulation, there ap- 
‘peared an interview with Henri Rabaud, 
‘the distinguished French composer and 
B now conductor of the Boston Symphony. 
B He spoke feelingly in praise of American 
Imusic writers and declared that his fre- 
Fyuent playing of their works proved his 
Pown admiration for them. He also main- 
Ptained that many of the countless criti- 
hcisms made on the compositions of Amer- 
bicans by the critics and the American 
Ppress were not conceived in justice. Ac- 
‘cording to the article in the Ledger, M~. 
Rabaud “seemed to share the view held 
by many music scholars, that critics are 
inreasonably devoted to a fixed idea that 
America cannot possibly produce as good 
music as Europe.” 

Said Monsieur Rabaud: 

“American composers must be encour- 
Faged. That is the way to develop a dis- 
tinctive American school of music. The 
severity of the critics is a strongly dis- 
couraging factor.” 


the 


And Monsieur Rabaud might have 
added that so imbued are many of our 
leading critics with the Teuton virus 


that they cannot even imagine a French 
conductor playing the works of the great 
German masters with anything like 
proper appreciation of their value. The 
narrow-mindedness of some of our critics 
in this regard is scarcely conceivable, ex- 
cept when we come to consider how ex: 
ceedingly limited their vision is and how 
constrained indeed their very physical 
movements are. Why, they know no more 
of the great, pulsating musical life in 
this country than the earth worm in your 
garden knows of the Rocky Mountains. 
And how should they? They go from 
their homes to so many performances a 
lay during the season, talk with a few 
people, writing under great stress of 
time and space, very often have to write 
the greater part of the copy from what 
they can grab together at rehearsal— 
this is particularly true of operatic pro- 
ductions—and as they perform the same 
routine season after season, and so hear 
more music than is good for any human 
being, finally get to a condition of mental! 
apathy. To me it is amazing that they 
are as decent as they are. It is not in 
human nature to broaden out under such 
conditions, and that is why, in the course 
‘time, we find so many of the music 
‘'s so dried up that if you put them 
nder a Corliss engine you could not 
‘jueeze out a drop of red blood. 
You who like to hear a symphony con- 
now and then, or to go to the opera 
Ww and then, or to hear a recital by 
me eminent soloist, either singer or 
bayer—have you any idea of what it 
Means to have to go to two, three, and 
‘metimes four musical performances a 
‘ay, sit them through, write reviews 
aout them, which will be read and criti- 
ized? Why, the average person would 
£0 crazy within two weeks of this work, 
nd yet these men have been doing this 
ears. 
* * es 
There is one American composer who 
tly showed that he has talent and 
r, and that is Rubin Goldmark, the 
‘etphew of the noted composer of “The 
tueen of Sheba,” whose “Requiem” was 
tly produced by Stransky with the 
‘harmonic. The performance was un- 
Sually fine and the enthusiasm of the 
‘udience was shown by the manner in 
"hich the composer was called out again 
‘id again, 


- 
J 


Incidentally let me not forget to say a 
good word for a work by William Henry 
Humiston, which was performed the other 


day, and to which some of the critics 
gave only perfunctory praise. Well, it 


deserved more, for Humiston is a serious, 
capable and talented musician, I sup 
pose if he had a German instead of an 
English name they would have treated 
him with more consideration. 


K 


So the King of Italy has appointed 
Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and a prominent financier, Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. Last summer the French Govern- 


ment conferred on Mr. Kahn the Order 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


These distinctions are well deserved, for 
none of our multi-millionaires has shown 
more public spirit than Mr. Kahn during 
the war period, when he was a potent 
factor in the way of public addresses 
and other work in promoting the success 
of the various Liberty Bond issues. 

Like all men much in the limelight, 
there is a Kahn myth. The popular idea 
of Mr. Kahn is that he is very, very rich, 
which I believe is true; that he lives in 
a palace on the upper part of Fifth 
Avenue, near Carnegie, which is also 
true. Then, according to the popular 
idea, Mr. Kahn, having arisen in the 
morning, dressed, taken his coffee and 
looked at a daily paper or two, puts a 
big cigar in his mouth, starts downtown 
in an elegant automobile, meets his as- 
sociates, after looking over his mail, 
which contains a hundred or more appli- 
cations for financial assistance from 
maidens who are convinced that with 
help they can bloom out as Melbas or 
Pattis, flirts with the Stock Exchange to 
the extent of securing a million or two, 
then meets a number of financiers at 
gorgeous lunch, after which, with the in- 
formation gained, he makes another mil- 
lion, then starts uptown to help Gatti- 
Casazza run the opera, help direct a 
dress rehearsal at the French Theater, 
and incidentally share the greater part 
of the millions he has just made with 
artists, and especially with the young 
ladies who are ambitious of operatic suc- 
cess. At 5 he promptly turns up at his 
palatial residence to assist his wife in 
what the French call “the five o’clock,” 
later dines with eminent members of the 
Four Hundred, goes to the opera or to 
the French Theater, then to a late sup- 
per with distinguished personages, to 
whom he communicates the information 
he has obtained by wireless from the 
leading cities of the world, is home at 
any old hour in the morning, gets up 
next day to go through the same routine. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Kahn, who 
has a very gracious and, indeed, as his 
friends know, a very charming person- 
ality, is a man of education and culture, 
broadminded, but above all, exceedingly 
democratic. He goes down in the morn- 
ing without the big cigar, in the subway, 
to his office, because it saves time. He 
works hard, his lunch is of almost Spar- 
tan simplicity, and takes but a few min- 
utes. He has large interests of a public 
character, to which he devotes much of 
his spare time. He is probably the most 
liberal and democratic multi-millionaire 
in this country to-day, and exerts a vast 
influence. He is ambitious, certainly. 
Ambitious of power, ambitious of social 
prestige, greatly interested in music, and 
may be credited with much of the success 
which the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has attained in a business way, for it 
was he and his associates who virtually 
put that great institution on a sound 
financial basis and kept it there. His 
home life is as delightful as it is simple, 
for his wife is a woman of great intel- 
ligence, notable culture, and interested 
in many benevolences of which the world 
knows little or nothing. One of them, 
however, is the Music League of America, 
which has given notable aid to some of 
our young talent. 


To me, however, Mr. Kahn’s great 
claim for consideration lies in the fact 
that he was the only distinguished 


American of German birth who with 
rare eloquence, force and tact, rep- 
resented in many _ public addresses 
the cause of those of German birth or 
descent in this country who were not only 
absolutely opposed to Prussianism and 
“Kultur” but were loyal Americans in 
the best and highest sense. In the course 
of his plea for the Fourth Liberty Loan 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
October, he said: 

“The large percentage of German 
names in the list of casualties of our 
Army demonstrates that American sol- 
diers of German descent have known how 
best to demolish the German Govern- 
ment’s outrageous hone which basely cal- 
culated upon their disloyalty, and to re- 
sent the vile insult which appraised them 
as semi-traitors to the country of their 
sworn allegiance. 

“We men of German descent have a 


special reckoning to make with kaiser 
ism. ‘The whole world has been wronged 
and hurt by Prussianized Germany as it 
Was never wronged and hurt before. 
but the hurt done to us is the deepest of 
all. 

“Our spiritual inheritance 
stolen from us by impious 
flung into the gutter. 


been 
and 


has 
hands 


“Our names which came down to us 
untarnished from our fathers have been 
defiled. Their very sound has been made 


a challenge to the world. 

“The land to which we were linked by 
fond memories has been made an out- 
cast among the nations, convicted of high 
treason against civilization and of un- 
speakable crimes against humanity. 

“Over and above all others, we have 
a grievance to avenge; we have an ac 


count to settle. And America’s soldiers 
of German blood, together with their 
comrades of native blood and of the 


blood of many other races, will see to it 
that, under God, that account is paid and 
settled in full.” 

A man who talks like this is a very 
different man from the one presented to 
the public in what I have called the 
“Kahn myth.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
little Japanese prima donna, Tamaki 
Miura, has won an extraordinary success. 
She presents the Japanese woman as 
she is, and not as Geraldine Farrar or 
Claudia Muzio thinks she ought to be. 
Miss Muzio has a fine voice and has 
steadily improved as she went along, but 
she lacks the subtle, sweet femininity 
necessary to such a role as Cio Cio San. 
And the same thing may be said of 
Geraldine Farrar. That is where La 
Geraldine and I have differed for some 
time past. Now the Japanese woman for 
centuries was kept in such a position of 
subservience that, as you will notice 
when she appears on the scene in opera, 
she is constantly bowing to the very 
earth, with her head pressed to the 
ground, before her lord and master, the 
man, Out of this position of absolute 
subjection, where she had no considera- 
tion whatever except as the mother of 
children, preferably boys, she, with in- 
tuitive female instinct, bred out a 
wondrous sweetness in her very self-ab 
negation. And that is why Mme. Miura 
makes such a strong appeal, although in 
her singing she still has peculiarities be- 
longing to her race. As Cio Cio San she 
is true to type, as in the story originally 
told by Pierre Loti, the great French 
traveller and writer. She is as simple, as 
sweet and unaffected as a lovely little 
child that has been brought up, however, 
under the strictest and most stern disci- 
pline. Consequently, when Mme. Farrar, 
and, to some extent, Miss Muzio, present 
the character as a somewhat assertive, 
self-conscious person, they get out of the 
atmosphere of the role entirely. It is, 
howeyer, when we come to the tragic 
moment where Cio Cio San commits sui- 
cide, that certainly so far as dramatic 
effectiveness goes, both Miss Muzio and 
above all Geraldine Farrar far surpass 
the rendition given by the little Japanese. 
But here again the objection might be 
raised by Mme. Miura’s friends that she, 
being a Japanese, knows exactly how to 
commit hari-kari, and so does not make 
the scene as theatrical as the other two 
artists do. Mme. Miura puts a couple 
of American flags in her little son’s 
hands, blindfolds him, wraps a white robe 
about herself and falls over, and that’s 
all there is to it. How vastly more im- 
pressive was Farrar! Indeed, she rose 
to a great tragic height in that scene. 

Polacco gave a masterly performance. 
He got out some subtle effects such as 
I have not heard before, and above all, 
he is to be praised for the manner in 
which he kept the orchestra down, You 
may remember that when Polacco first 
came to the Metropolitan some years ago 
I pointed out that he was a conductor of 
extraordinary ability and distinction, and 
beloved of the singers, principally for the 
reason that he used the orchestra to sup- 
port them rather than, as Toscanini often 
did, to dominate them. 

There has been considerable comment 
at the few performances allotted to Po- 
lacco. I have heard that one of the 
reasons is that his duties were particu- 
larly concerned with conducting the 
operas in which Rosa Raisa appeared, 
and as she has not recovered from her 
recent operation for appendicitis and 
consequently has been unable to appear, 
he had not the opportunity that he other- 
wise would have had. 

ce “£. a 


Surely the appreciation of the useful. 
ness and value of the musician is grow- 
ing! As a striking instance of this let 
me bring into the limelight for the mo- 
ment Lucius M. Boomer, General Direc- 
tor of the McAlpin Hotel. It has been 
Mr. Boomer’s habit for some time past 
to insure every one of the musicians 
who play in his orchestra, starting in 
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Alessandro Dolci, Campanini’s New Tenor, 
His Name Acts as a Constant Advertise- 
ment of His Art 


with $500 and working up to $3,000, ac- 
cording to the period of service. As a 
result, when one of the musicians died 
the other day the widow got a nice check 
for nearly a thousand dollars, which it is 
needless to say was a God-send. 

This attitude on the part of a man 
prominent in hotel affairs contrasts 
strongly with the old attitude years ago, 
when the musician in an orchestra in a 
hotel, like a musician in an orchestra in 
a theater, was looked upon as a derelict, 
without any social standing. He was not 
considered even in the same class as a 
competent waiter or cook. 

Me ae: 

While on this subject, let me ask how 
many of your readers, even among the 
musicians, know that the Musical Mu- 
tual Protective Union, which includes all 
our best orchestral players, maintains a 
Musician’s Home near Poughkeepsie. 
Here a number of old professionals who 
have passed the period of their useful- 
ness have a good home in their old age. 


I never would have known about it, 
except that somebody told me _ how 
Nahan Franko, well-known conductor 


and player, makes it his business twice 
a year to send packages of cigars, 
cigarettes and other good things to those 
old musicians, Besides this, too, he sends 
a substantial gift in the way of money. 

“Who thinks of these old musicians?” 
said somebody. 

My own idea is that we all would like 
to think of them, if we knew anything 
about them. 

So if there are any of your readers 
who feel kindly disposed to those mem- 
bers of the profession who have contrib- 
uted their “bit” to our education and 
happiness, let them send some cigars or 
a few books, newspapers, to the Musi- 
cians’ Home at Clinton Corners, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. 


k * a 
The story got out to the effect that 
the great Caruso said, in view of the 


approaching bone dry law: 

“No wine—no song.” 

Since then he has admitted that he 
said it, but more or less as a joke. As 
a matter of fact, Caruso is a very ab- 
stemious man, certainly during the last 
few years—smokes little, as most singers 
do, and a glass or two of red wine is 


[Continued on page 8] 
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about his limit, but that he does like, 
especially after a performance which has 
exhausted him. Anyway, the great tenor 
needn’t be alarmed, as I understand that 
he is scheduled to go to Italy with his 
bride in May, after the season is over. 

There is, however, an aspect of the 
situation which may well deserve atten- 
tion, and that is the masses of working 
people, and others, who are beginning to 
carry buttons—‘“‘No beer—no_ bonds.” 
Other buttons carry the legend “No beer 
—no work.” Tens of thousands of work- 
ing people, mechanics, miners, workers 
in the iron and steel mills, are commenc- 
ing to realize what the bone dry law will 
mean to them, And herve let me say that 
there are certain industries where the 
exhaustion of the physical frame is so 
great, even during the few hours of work, 
that there is an absolute need not of a 
stimulant, but of something that will re- 
store the lost force, and nothing, it seems, 
has ever done this so well as a good glass 
of cold beer. 

Should we have a nation-wide strike 
of labor on this issue, which was once 
threatened in England, when they under- 
took radically to change the situation 
with regard to beer, it would paralyze in- 
dustry and have a bearing upon the musi- 
cal life of the country which would be 
very serious. oe: 


Emil Oberhoffer, the distinguished 
conductor of the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
is in town. Oberhoffer, you know, is suz 
generis. In the first place, he is the first 
conductor I ever met who had a good 
word to say of another conductor, and 
he is unhesitating in his expression of 
admiration for Leopold Stokowski, of 
Philadelphia. Which shows that he is 
not only liberal in thought but discern- 
ing in his judgment and criticism. 

Did you ever hear how Oberhoffer, 
when he was in Europe some years ago, 
had trouble with the Munich Orchestra? 
They wanted him to conduct three con- 
certs as a guest conductor, but when he 
stated that he wished to introduce 
“novelties” in the shape of some compo- 
sitions by Americans for the orchestra, 
they laughed at him. He said: 

“But why should I conduct works of 
Beethoven and Brahms, that you all 
know? Why not give me a chance to 
show that there is such a person as an 
American composer?” 

On which they told him that the Amer- 
ican composer did not exist and never 
would. And that is the reason why those 
three guest performances were never 
given. 

Oberhoffer is here “to quiet his 
nerves,” he says. He finds New York 
the most restful place, which will per- 
haps give you some idea of what a very 
busy place Minneapolis has become—that 
is, busy for Oberhoffer. 


Some time ago I heard all kinds of 
rumors with regard to the future move- 
ments of some of the distinguished art- 
ists. These rumors accumulate and in- 
tensify when our friend Cleofonte Cam- 
panini comes with his Chicago forces to 
New York. I did not call attention to 
them at the time, because there is no 
particular good in discussing such mat- 
ters unless you have an assurance that 
there is some foundation for them, for 
the movements of artists are proverbially 
uncertain. 

While I do not think there is any par- 
ticular love lost between Gatti-Casazza 
and Cleofonte Campanini, which, by the 
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bye, dates back to olden days in Italy, I 
do not think that as a matter of settled 
policy Gatti is trying to seduce Cam- 
panini’s singers. He has too many good 
ones of his own. 

With regard to Galli-Curci, of course 
the story has been current for a long 
time that next season she would sing 
with Gatti. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that she has a contract with Cam- 
panini to sing for two years more with 
him, but in Chicago. This, of course, 
would leave her free, when the season in 
Chicago is over. I think that she will 
probably use her freedom mainly for 
concert purposes, as she can command 
a very high figure—more than she could 
earn in opera. Some state that her con- 
cert price is $3,500 to $4,000. Which 
brings me to the old-time assertion that 
Patti at $5,000 was cheaper than some 
artists at $500, because she could draw 
the $5,000 and more still, and I guess 
that Mme. Galli-Curci’s vogue is suffi- 
cient to make her draw the $4,000 and 
more still, leaving a profit for everybody 
concerned. 

There was, of course, a report that 
Rosa Raisa might be engaged by the 
Metropolitan, and there was the further 
report with regard to Stracciari. Rosa 
Raisa has a great friendship, you know, 
for Rimini, the baritone, but I guess 
Gatti has all the baritones that he wants. 

One of the reports was to the effect 
that Campanini was likely to be left 
without any artists of distinction. Well, 
there is always Mary Garden, and I 
think she will be loyal to him. The only 
one that she might go to again, for the 
sake of old times, might be Hammerstein, 
if he starts up again. 

Finally, there is Polacco, the eminent 
conductor, whose popularity is greater 
than ever. If he does not continue with 
Campanini, which they say he may not, 
he may be the chief artistic power on 
whom Hammerstein will rely, should he 
start up again, which I think is very 
probable. 

One thing is certain, Campanini has 
shown a distinct ability in producing 
singers that please the public. They say 
that he will bring out in his néxt season 
Tito Schipa, who is said to be a wonder- 
ful tenor. Some say he is fully as good 
as Caruso. Well, that remains to be 
proven. It is easy to say such things. 
With regard to the stories that Schipa is 
being paid vast sums at Monte Carlo, 
well, Monte Carlo is Monte Carlo. They 
have good singers there, and also some 
that are not so good. And just now, 
owing to the war, Monte Carlo is not 
nearly so prosperous as it used to be. 

Anyway, Campanini manages to stir 
things up when he comes here, and I for 
one am glad of it. There is lots of room 
for two opera companies in New York, 
and furthermore, a little competition may 
throw some more work and anxiety upon 
a manager, but it does tone up his or- 
ganization. And that should not be for- 
gotten. From that point of view, Cam- 
panini’s coming is a godsend to Gatti. 

* * * 


Every now and then, with all our trou-- 


bles with regard to the proposed League 
of Nations, reconstruction, the new Tax 
Law, the Bone Dry period that is com- 
ing, somebody injects something which 
not only attracts attention but adds to 
the gaiety of nations. This time it is 


a Mr. Willard Huntington Wright, who 


has just written an article for the San 
Francisco Bulletin, in which he advances 
the declaration that despite all our 
amazing evolution in the way of hand- 
painted suspenders, fountain pens, type- 
writers, and in spite of our adoption of 
such modernities as open plumbing, 
folding-beds, celluloid collars, can-open- 
ers, paper-bag cookery, invisible hair- 
pins, rubber stockings, bichloride of mer- 
cury tablets, Thermos bottles, synthetic 
beer and chromo-lithographs—“despite 
all these evidences of advanced civiliza- 
tion,” continues Mr, Wright, “there is,. 
alas! one relic of barbarism which still 
persists, one ancient abomination to 
which the world still clings with simple 
and pertinacious ardor.” 

And what do you suppose that is? 

Why, according to Mr. Wright, it is: 
“singing!” He sets down as “a stag- 
gering and devastating indictment of our 
taste, that we still lend a sympathetic 
and attentive ear to the imperfect and 
inferior art of caterwauling.” And that 
we “will actually pay more for the privi- 
lege of hearing a corpulent and garlic- 
soaked tenor bleat and sob of unrequited 
amour, or a painted, eye-rolling hussy 
grapple feverishly for an altissimo G 
sharp, than we would to hear an honest 
and virtuous professor perform on the 
flute or ’cello.” 

Incidentally let me remark that Mr. 
Wright does not tell us what honesty 
and virtue have got to do with a knowl- 
edge of the flute or ’cello. 

Mr. Wright’s further indictment is 
that “the most accurately trained voice 


is infinitely surpassed by any number of 
mechanical devices for producing caress- 
ing sounds.” 

Then Mr. Wright attempts to answer 
his own question as to the reason of the 
lure of the human voice. He states that 
he is “inclined to think that it is what is 
called the ‘human element,’ coupled with 
a profound inability to appreciate pure 
music. Otherwise, why would the public 
take such a keen interest in the domestic 
scandals of singers? Let a buxom con- 
tralto throw her husband out of the win- 
dow, or let an excitable young woman 
attempt to fling vitriol at a plump tenor 
of amatory fame, and our journals side- 
track the war news and the inimitable 
buffooneries of Congress in order to 


print the story on the front page. Ff 
thermore, the next recital given by 
participant in one of these intimate : 
racy scandals is packed to the doors, w 
at least a dozen passionate music loy 
hanging from the chandeliers.” 

The conclusion that Mr. Wright co: 
to is that “‘we shall never be wholly ci 
ized until the vocal art is abolished : 
all professional singers, both dome 
and imported, are set adrift upon a t 
bulent sea, with the tide running swif 
outward.” 

Well, there is no accounting for tas 
What Mr. Wright needs is to go to 
ear specialist to find out what is 
matter with his sense of hearing, s 

Your MEPHIST< 





MAYO WADLER PLAYS 
‘MODERN’ PROGRAM 


CARPI SURPRISES 





Mayo Wadler, Violinist. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 
12. Accompanists, Leo Ornstein 


and Richard Hageman. The Pro- 

gram: 

Sonata in D Minor, Guy 
Ropartz; Concerto No. 3, Tor 
Aulin; “Ghost Story,” “Fairy- 
land,’ “The Bees” and “Indian 
Snake Dance,’ Cecil Burleigh; 


“Up the Ocklawaha,’” Marion 
Bauer; “Hungarian Airs,” Rach- 
manino ff. 











Mayo Wadler, now in his second sea- 
son before the public, is a serious young 
musician who has already made some- 
thing of a reputation for himself as a 


modernist. To a dispassionate listener 
his program of Wednesday afternoon 
seemed to provide arguments for the 
affirmative side of the already sufficiently 
exploited question as to whether mixed 
drinks are not the most piquant. If Mr. 
Wadler is unwilling to stoop to Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, why does he not 
relax his anti-classical prejudice at least 
enough to bring forward some of the 
works of his favorite Bach? Would he 
not thus afford background and contrast 
for the modern numbers he presents? 

Of course, the considerations against 
this policy have so much weight that they 
have probably been determining factors 
with Mr. Wadler. These considerations 
touch less on music than on the inherent 
stupidity of the human mind. Unless 
you feed your public on modernism from 
scup to dessert—in fact, unless you ab- 
stain from classicism even in such ap- 
parently minor details as relishes—you 
stand in serious danger of being set 
down as a reactionary. The _ public 
doesn’t know it’s had enough till it’s had 
far too much. 

Another entertaining habit of the pub- 
lic mind may be seen at work in the 
docility with which Mr. Wadler’s clas- 
sification of himself as a modernist, when 
he is really a recentist, is being accepted. 
In spite of Leo Ornstein’s assistance at 
the piano in the Ropartz Sonata, no 
sounds calculated to offend a convention- 
bound ear emanated from either instru- 
ment. 

This Ropartz, number, well known in 
Europe, will attract any who like music 
written in the César Franck idiom. The 
second entry on the program came from 
the pen of Tor Aulin, whose shorter 
pieces are well known to violinists. The 
Concert was played by Maud Pow- 
ell, in 1909, and thereafter in the West 
and Middle West. It is cast in three 
movements, a Molto moderato, an An- 
dante con moto and an Allegro molto. 
Played with large and flowing tone and 
careful precision of technique, it seemed 
to call for more of rhythmic capricious- 
ness than Mr. Wadler accorded it. 

Since he is enlisted in the cause of in- 
novation, this player might profitably 
depart from the time honored order of 
programs. If he had given the Cecil 
Burleigh pieces as his second group and 
the Tor Aulin Concerto for his third 
number, he would have played a salutary 
psychological trick on his audience. By 
right of temperament he is rather studi- 
ous than impassioned; yet the whimsi- 
cality of these Burleigh tone-pictures 
was excellently brought out by him. 
With the Rachmaninoff “Hungarian 
Airs” he was again speaking a grateful 
and familiar language. 

Excellent tone and a firm though not 
brilliant technique are among the powers 
which vindicate this artist’s right to rec- 
ognition as a capable executant. The 
approbation of a good-sized and intelli- 
gent audience showed to what extent he 
has already won his onan . 

Pe 7 


IN RECITAL PROGRAM 


Fernando Carpi, Tenor. Recital 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, Feb. 17. 
Accompanist, Eric Zardo. The 
Program: 


“Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; “Pu 
dicesti,” Lotti; “Nina,” Pergolesi; 
“Vezzosette e care pupillette,” Fal 
conieri; “Phidylé,”’ Duparc; “Ro- 
mance,” Debussy; “Bonjour, Sou- 
zon!” Delibes; “Réve de _ Des 
Grieux” from “Manon,” Massenet; 
“Oh, in My Dreams,” Liszt; “Lul- 
laby,” Scott; “Love’s Vision,” Tro- 
land; “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
Burleigh; “Down in the Forest,’ 
Ronald; “Ad una fanciulla,” Cala- 
mani; “O bimba bimbetta,” Sibella; 
“Serenata-gelata,” Buzzi-Peccia. 














Mr. Carpi, whose operatic successes 
in New York have scarcely been of the 
most flamboyant, surprised and 
pletely charmed discriminating listeners 
last Monday evening by delivering such 
songs at Pergolesi’s “Se tu m/’ami,” 


Lotti’s “Pur dicesti,” Pergolesi’s “‘Nina,” 
Falconieri’s ‘‘Vezzosette e care pupil: 


lette” and Giordani’s “Caro mio ben’ 
with the finished style, the dignified re- 
straint, unexceptionable taste ana 
beauty of phrasing of a proven recital- 
ist. These lyrics embody the purest ani 
loveliest traits of Italian lyricism and 
to sing them artistically indicates some- 
thing consummate in the most exacting 
domain of vocal exposition. This tenor’s 
vocal resources have never been remark- 
able for plenitude or beauty. At best 
only a serviceable organ, his voice is 
distinguished chiefly by its want of nota- 
ble quality, resonance and by the trem- 
olo that afflicts it. An opera singer with 
these qualifications promises but ill in 
recital and one went to Mr. Carpi’s con- 
cert with frank misgivings. His tona! 
characteristics, it is true, do not shin 
to much more pronounced advantage 
than on the operatic stage. But his fine 
artistry and complete respect for th 
character and integrity of delicate 0! 
elevated lyric utterance earned him 4 
respect heretofore accorded no exploit 0! 
his. Only from the type of a Werren: 
rath and a Graveure does one hear suc! 
solicitous and aristocratic treatment 0! 
the classic Italian song. Who shall say 
that Mr. Carpi’s is not a concert talent 
submerged in opera? 

In consideration of style and interpré 
tation he shone likewise in Dupares 
great song “Phidylé” and in Debussy *s 
“Romance.” The later numbers on hi: 


com- 


‘program offered much to praise. But 


above all, his great feat lay in the ol 
Italian airs, music as true and noble 4: 
any in existence. He is an artist to th 
depths of his being who can voice tlic 
with the simplicity, tenderness and ele 
vation wherein they must needs » 
voiced. And Mr. Carpi demonstr:' 
Monday evening that he could do | 
thing. _ 3: 


Pietro Yon’s Recital 

At his AZolian Hall recital on Mona) 
evening, Feb. 24, Pietro A. Yon, the 
noted organist, will play the secon 
sonata by Don Giovanni Pagella, 
gelelli’s “Tema e Variazioni,” B 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C M: 0! 
and three of his own works. These *!' 
his Sonata Prima, “Gesu Bambino” 
“Rapsodia Italiana.” 


Lincoln-Jefferson Universit 


Courses leading to 
Mus. Bac., M.A. and Mus. Doc. ir 
Absentia 
Box 2390, Chicago 
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Reception and Tea Given to Mme. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese Prima Donna of the Chicago Opera Association, in New York City, Feb. 5. Mme. Miura and Some of the Notable 


Guests Who Were Present: 


No. 1, Mme. Miura; No. 2, Princess Lvoff; No. 3, Mme. Yada, Wife of Consul-General; No. 4, Mme. Yada’s Daughter, Fumi Yada; No. 5, 


Fely Clement; No. 6, Max Rabinoff; No. 7, Mme. Gina Viafora; No. 8, Mrs, Volpe; No. 9, Alice Nielsen; No. 10, Florence Macbeth of the Chicago Opera Association 


RECEPTION was given to Mme. 
Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna soprano, at the Biltmore, recently, 
and many prominent musical and society 


people were present, This was one of a 
series of teas, dinners and other enter- 
tainments arranged for Mme. Miura by 
her many New York friends during her 
stay here as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

Among the prominent guests at the 
Biltmore tea were Mme. Campanini, wife 
of the director of the Chicago company; 
Princess Lvoff, whose husband was for- 


merly prominent in Russian diplomatic 
circles; Mme. Yada, wife of the Japanese 
Consul-General, and her daughter, Fumi 
Yada; Alice Nielsen and her husband, 
Dr. Leroy Stoddard; Florence Macbeth, 
Mme. Gina Viafora, Mrs. Ichinomiya, 
Mrs. Seko, Mrs. Arai, Mrs. Mitsui, Mrs. 
Edwards, Mrs. Perry, Mme. Noguchi, 
Mrs. Thorner, Mrs, Volpe, Max Rabinoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaacson, Fély Clement, 
Mme. Romanoff, Flora Bridges, Helen 
Mayer, Mrs. Leps, Mme. Takamine, Mrs. 
Eustis, Mrs. Warden, Miss Bennett, Miss 
Vila and Mrs. Nicholson. 

Mme. Miura has repeated during the 


New York engagement the extraordinary 
success she had in Chicago this season 
in the title réle of “Madama Butterfly.” 
The diminutive prima donna has won her 
way to the hearts of the opera-going 
public of New York and Chicago. She 
will be heard in ‘Madama Butterfly” in 
Pittsburgh and Detroit during the com- 
ing engagement of the Chicago company 
in those cities, and probably also in Phil- 
adelphia. Immediately after the close of 
the Chicago Opera Company’s season this 
spring Mme, Miura will leave for the 
Pacific Coast, where she will have a ten 
weeks’ engagement in San Francisco, Los 


Angeles and Seattle, with her own com- 
pany, to be known as the Tamaki Miura 
Opera Company, under the management 
of L. E. Behymer and Sparkes Berry. 
During the ten weeks Mme. Miura will 
sing “Butterfly” three times in two 
weeks and give five performances each 
week of “The Geisha.” 

There is some possibility that Mme. 
Miura will go to Italy for the summer, 
returning to America for another season 
with the Chicago company, as she has 
been re-engaged as a member of the 
Campanini forces for the season of 1919- 
20. 





WINIFRED CHRISTIE 
IN NOTABLE RECITAL 





Winifred Christie, Pianist. Re- 
cital, Zolian Hall, Afternoon, 
| Feb. 12. The Program: 


“Sonata Tragica,’ MacDowell; 
“Soeur Monique,” “Les Barricades 
Mystérieuses,” Couperin; “Le 
Tambourin,” Rameau; “Hommage 
a Rameau,” “Golliwogs’ Cake- 
Walk,” “Jardin sous la pluie,” 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” De- 
bussy; “Fountain of the Acqua 
Paola,” “Nightfall,’ Charles T. 
Griffes; “Concert Study,” Mac- 
Dowell. 











liss Christie vindicated last week 
ven more than last year her right to 
stand among the foremost pianists of 
the day. Of a superfine musical nature, 
4 thoroughgoing technical equipment and 
a temperament of rare poetic susceptibil- 
ities, her breadth of vision and range of 
‘ccomplishment fit her for the most high- 
'y contrasted styles of music. She under- 
stands intuitively the value of the rhetor- 
“45 pause and the rubato, which is the 
life of poetic piano playing, is in her 
‘lood. Chopin said that mastery of the 
Pedals was the work of a lifetime; yet 
“iss Christie has it, full-blown. Her 
one, at every moment beautiful, limpid, 
‘ambent, compasses the most powerful 

ax without sacrifice of a vestige of 


quality and her scheme of nuance is ex- 
tensive and enchanting. 

A British subject, Miss Christie opened 
her recital last week with a touching 
tribute from her nation to ours in the 
form of Edward MacDowell’s noble and 
moving “Sonata Tragica” as a mem- 
orial to the American dead in the war. 
She played it, too, with a variety and 
a depth of sentiment that would have 
delighted the composer. The “Tragica” 
is a superb work, if not as lavish as the 
“Eroica” in golden beauty and not as 
massive and mature as the “Keltic.” 
But MacDowell seldom rose to a greater 
height of poignant, tragic expression 
than in the largo con mesta, and this 
movement Miss Christie read with such 
intensity of pathos that a dead silence 
pervaded the hall when it ended, not to 
be broken—fortunately—with unseemly 
applause. 

After the sonata—for which all lovers 
of what is really great in American com- 
position owe the young pianist a debt of 
thanks—Miss Christie exhibited the deli- 
cate qualities of her art in some Cou- 
perin and Rameau pieces. Her Debussy 
—especially the “Jardins sous la pluie” 
—shimmered with delicate colors, which 
she summoned into play with singular 
adroitness and charm. With these pieces 
she gained hearty applause, while the 
beauty of her art did much for the two 
by Charles Griffes. She ended her pro- 
gram as she began it, with MacDowell. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Christie will 
at some near future time essay that mas- 
ter’s three remaining sonatas as well as 
his “Sea Pieces,” for which she possesses 
all the requisite traits of sympathetic 
imagination. Miss Christie is Scotch, 
as were MacDowell’s forebears. There 
is true affinity of spirit, therefore, be- 
tween them. BB. F. P. 


MME. SAMAROFF WITH 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 





Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, Leopold Stokowski. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, After- 
noon, Feb. 11. Soloist, Olga 
Samaroff, Pianist. The Program: 
Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, Bee- 

thoven; Concerto for Piano and 


Orchestra, in B Flat, Brahms; 
“Poéme de l’Ecstase,” Scriabine. 











Torpor pervaded the fourth local con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra given 
on Tuesday afternoon of last week. It 
began with a performance of the third 
“Leonore” Overture as sleepy as a Sun- 
day afternoon on Chestnut Street. This 


it followed up with a presentation of 
Brahms’s magnificent B Flat Concerto, 
in which Olga Samaroff was the pian- 
ist, playing with certain qualities of 
poetic fascination in the third and fourth 
movements, but little of the breadth and 
grandiose eloquence inherent in the first 
movement and less of the passionate ac- 
cent of the second. Mr. Stokowski’s 
accompaniment followed the small scale 
set by his wife’s playing and the net 
outcome was scarcely an unfoldment of 
the heroic and romantic splendor of 
this, the greatest of all piano concertos 
after those of Schumann and Beethoven 
—a most regrettable contingency in view 
of the infrequency with which this tre- 


mendous and mercilessly difficult work 
is given here. 

The second half of his program Mr. 
Stokowski dedicated to Scriabine’s elon- 
gated and inflated “Poem of Ecstasy,” 
which has nothing poetic or ecstatic about 
it. An infusion of dislocated “Tristan” 
with sweet and sour harmonies, it is as 
empty now as it was when first played 
here. Why trouble us longer with this 
pre-war music, which is as dead as the 
year 1913? Mr. Stokowski conducted it 
well. Mr. Stokowski always conducts 
less familiar compositions well. 


mn F. F. 





Heifetz Heard with Macfarlane in Port- 
land, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 1.—It was a rec- 
ord-breaking house which greeted Jascha 
Heifetz at his first appearance here, in 
the seventh of the subscription organ 
concerts, on Thursday evening, Jan. 30. 
That he more than fulfilled the glowing 
promise of the fame which had preceded 
him was testified to by the royal welcome 
which was accorded him. He played first 
Vitali’s “Chaconne,” with organ accom- 
paniment, and followed it with Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto in D Minor. Mr. Mac- 
farlane then played, in his usual brilliant 
style, James H. Rogers’s interesting 
Suite for organ, and later in the evening 
Stoughton’s “Dreams” and his own 
“Spring Song.” The other numbers of- 
fered by Heifetz included Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” a Mozart Minuet, some 
Auer arrangements of Chopin and Bee- 
thoven numbers, Mendelssohn’s “On 
Wings of Song” and Bazzini’s “Ronde 
des Lutins.” He was generous with en- 
cores. The sympathetic accompaniments 
of André Benoist played no small part 
in the recital. A. B. 
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CHARLES HACKETT 


AMERICAN TENOR 


Has Arrived in the United States, at the Metropolitan Opera House and Under 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 


Mr. Hackett’s First Metropolitan Appearance, January 31 
Almaviva in ‘‘The Barber of Seville” 


Charles Hackett is a young Bostonian who before 
he went to Europe had sung only in concert. He re- 
turns to us a light tenor such as New York has not 
heard certainly since Bonci, while many would go 
back much further than that to name his equal. Mr. 
Hackett is a young man of a pleasing presence and 
fine dramatic instincts and his Almaviva is an aris- 
tocrat in bearing and in charm. His voice is light 
but it is firm in texture, entirely without the bleating 
quality usually the sign of a tenore di grazia and of 
ample carrying power. 

His use of the voice is superb. His skill in florid 
embroidery, his power of spinning out a tone to a 
silken thread, his delicacy in phrasing, his mastery 
of tone color, all proclaimed him a true master of 
bel canto. In a day of slip-shod singing, this young 
American comes to us like a precious gift from a 
bygone age. The audience at once recognized his 
abilities and the applause after his two airs in the 
first act was of the kind usually given only to Caruso. 
—Tribune. 


He came back to his native country a few days 
ago comparatively unheralded, and therefore his in- 
stant and unqualified success as Count Almaviva in 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” is the more gratifying. 

His voice is of somewhat light texture, but of the 
purest quality, and his style is both lyrical and man- 
ly. The production is extremely even throughout, 
with head notes of pure and unforced character. 
His command, both of color and coloratura, is re- 
markable, and he sang the florid, bravura aria in the 
first act with an ease and brilliancy which electrified 
the audience, and secured an instantaneous and im- 
perative demand for a repetition. He sang even 
better in the reprise, and at the end of the repetition 
and the close of the act he received a veritable ova- 
tion. He retained this good impression he had made 
for the rest of the evening. 

The new tenor has an attractive personality and 
agreeable presence. Tall and of graceful figure, he 
takes the stage with ease and aplomb, and acts as 
well as he sings. He entered heartily into the humor 
of his scenes with Figaro and Rosina, while he never 
overstepped the bounds of good taste in the as- 
sumed drunkenness of the second act. There was 
a great deal of discussion and congratulation be- 
tween the acts, and Mr. Gatti-Casazza received many 
compliments on his discovery.—Herald. 


Every Italian opera railbird in New York was at 
the Metropolitan last night to hear a remarkable new 
tenor who had made a reputation in Italy during 
the war, and to join his American countrymen in 
giving him a homecoming welcome. Charles Hackett, 
as Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s program announced him in 
“his first operatic appearance here,” had, therefore, 
a double success from the start. It was the season’s 
first performance of the gay “Barber of Seville,” the 
first Italian opera sung here nearly a hundred years 


ago, and when the young hero appeared there was 
cordial applause before he had uttered a sound. The 
greeting grew to surprise and delight at his first 
aria, until, after the street serenade, Mr. De Luca as 
Figaro gave young Hackett the curtain alone for 
half a dozen recalls. 

Hackett has a high, clear voice and even clearer 
enunciation, as shown in that first aria and much 
subsequent patter. 

As Almaviva, he was a charming figure of youth, 
high spirits, lover-like ardor; indeed, change Charles 
to James K., and Count Almaviva could have been 
Rupert of Hentzau back on last night’s stage. But 
aside from distinguished appearance, Mr. Hackett 
has as a singer also the elusive quality called style, 
and no opera was more calculated to display it than 
Rossini’s aristocratic old comedy of music and man- 
ners in Seville-—Times. 


Mr. Hackett found his countrymen waiting for 
him, and it has been a long time since a male singer 
has been welcomed as was Mr. Hackett. A Boston 
boy, this artist has appeared in Europe and in South 
America, and fine things said of him have found 
their way to New York. But Mr. Hackett could not 
have anticipated the spontaneous greeting that fol- 
lowed his first aria, the repetition of the outburst 
at the close of his second, and the cheers and demon- 
stration that succeeded the first fall of the curtain. 

And he fully deserved it, for, as the Count of 
Almaviva, he disclosed such an agreeable and flex- 
ible voice and such finished singing and acting that 
his audience could not help recognize that a real bel 
canto artist was before them—one for whom Metro- 
politan audiences had long been waiting. Mr. 
Hackett wore “his blushing honors thick upon him” 
modestly and kept up his fine work throughout the 
opera. He looked the gentleman courtier and has 
assimilated the true Italian style—World. 


They interrupted an aria with applause at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night, and perhaps 
it was not quite polite, but the tenor who was mak- 
ing his debut, Charles Hackett, certainly could not 
have minded a little irregularity of that sort. His 
singing of “Ecco Vidente el Cielo” was a miracle ot 
pure, limpid tone, silvery and silken, and yet not too 
much like the peal of exquisite bells to suggest their 
impersonal cool perfections. It is a lyric voice with 
a thrill in it; he uses it with infinite suave grace, 
controlling, modulating to the rarest delicacy of a 
pianissimo that has not been equaled upon New York 
stages for many seasons. Mr. Hackett is young, 
debonair, not unpleasantly confident, with a fine fig- 
ure, upon which the curse of operatic tenors—adipose 
tissue—has not yet fallen. The spontaneous outburst 
of delight that leaped to meet the final notes of his 
first arias came from orchestra and boxes, and not 
from the fringe of standees alone. It was intensely 
significant.—Evening Mail. : 


A new singer was Charles Hackett, a young Ameri- 
can tenor, who has sung with success in Italy and 
South America. He was the Almaviva, and of his 
success in the part suffice it to say that it was in- 
stantaneous with the audience. Indeed, after he had 
sung his first number, the serenade, in the opening 
act, the performance was interrupted for some mo- 
ments by the applause which followed.—Sun. 


Charles Hackett, an American tenor, made an im- 
pressive New York debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night as Almaviva in Rossini’s “The 
3arber of Seville.” His success was unmistakable. 
His voice has the range and the flexibility essential 
to the part. It is light, but true. The great audience 
rose to him after the serenade and he was called 
before the curtain, alone, half a dozen times or more. 
—Evening World. 


Charles Hackett, American born and a late arrival 
in New York from operatic successes in Italy and 
South America, made his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night in the first “Barber of 
Seville” of the season. It would certainly seem from 
the excellence of his performance of the role of 
Almaviva, that Mr. Hackett is going to do good to 
his hearers whenever he sings. He has a pure lyric 
tenor of very agreeable quality, an even scale from 
top to bottom, clean diction, and great flexibility and 
finish of phrase. Added to his vocal accomplish- 
ments is a youthful physique which adapts itself quite 
naturally to the requirements of operatic romance. 
The welcome which he received was warm; at the 
end of the first act he was enthusiastically recalled 
many times.—Globe. 


Certainly Charles Hackett has no reason to com- 
plain of the warmth of the welcome given him at 
his first operatic appearance at the Metropolitan last 
night. The large audience sincerely approved of him 
as a new incarnation of the well-known Count Alma- 
viva. Mr. Hackett has a really beautiful voice and 
he manages it with discretion. It is peculiarly tune- 
ful in its upper and middle range. He may well 
consider that he has arrived after last night’s test, 
which was in some ways rather severe. He has a 
gallant and fine stage presence and should go far. 
Evening Sun. 


The stranger was Charles Hackett, a handsome, 
young and picturesque appearing American. A new 
tenor is always welcome, especially if he proves to 
be something above the standard of the usual gen- 
tleman who manages to sing a few high notes. Mr. 
Hackett is an artist possessing rare ability and 
unusual personal magnetism. He has mastered the 
art of bel canto and can be written down as one of 
the most delightful of its exponents that has been 
heard here in a decade. His efforts were enthusi- 
astically and deservedly received.—A merican. 


Mr. Hackett’s Second Metropolitan Appearance, February 6 


Mr. Hackett’s Alfredo was so very much better 
than other recent Alfredos that the tenor role once 
more lifted up its head. It was impossible, at the 
time of his debut, to more than record that Mr. 
Hackett was received with enthusiasm. It now re- 
mains to add that enthusiasm is most deservedly 
his due. The singer is young, most presentable, and 
an actor of intelligence and considerable resource. 
His voice has a fresh, youthful, beautiful, natural 
quality, and he employs it with assurance, care and 
a suave control. The breadth support has great 
amplitude, and the singer appears to be at all times 
master of it. His singing, therefore, is true to pitch, 
and touches great niceties of nuance—a lyric tenor 
who is a most valuable and enjoyable addition to the 
Metropolitan Company.—Evening Journal. 


Charles Hackett confirmed the good opinions he 
had already awakened. Few tenors heard here in 
recent years have disclosed so fine a command of 
vocal technic, and none have been able to boast so 
manly a stage presence.—A merican. 


He confirmed the favorable impression which had 
been formed of his abilities, and in the opening act 
sang with beauty of voice, though with restraint, as 











Alfredo in “La Traviata” 


if he were reserving himself. In the second act his 
tone emission was fuller and his breath control ex- 
cellent, enabling him to sing a final diminuendo, 
ranging from forte to pianissimo, with beautiful 
effect. In his early duets with Mme. Hempel he 
subordinated his tone to hers even more delicately 
than was essential, but in the third act he rose to 
his opportunities, and sang his share of the “Parigi 
o Cara” duet and the “O Mio Sospiro” aria beau- 
tifully. For the rest of the performance he sang 
with full force and effect, and roused the audience to 
high enthusiasm. His appearance was handsome and 
manly and his acting excellent—Herald. 


There was ample reason to be grateful because of 
his presence among Mr. Gatti’s forces, for his stage 
presence and bearing are admirable and many of his 
attributes, especially his phrasing, are those of the 
genuine artist rather than the convegtional operatic 
marionette.—Tribune. 


That Mr. Hackett has met with favor is a pleasing 
incident of the season. He’is an American, he is 
young, handsome, manly and intelligent. His mastery 
of the mezza voce was good and he sang diminuendi 
with the skill of a Bonci. He showed command of 
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the style of music and treated his phrases with ar- 
tistic finish. A good diction and manly acting added 
to the list of his merits.—Sun. 


Young Charles Hackett confirmed the favorable 
criticisms of his first appearance last week. He has 
a lyric tenor, musical as to quality, which he uses 
intelligently. His enunciation is clear, his pronun- 
ciation good. He has style, too, and no little author- 
ity. A well setup young man is Mr. Hackett, of 
gallant bearing. It may be recorded that he made a 
gratifying impression.—Times. 


He was a capital Alfredo, his voice clear and clean 
of tone, and traveling high with evidently utmost 
ease. His acting, too, was a pleasure to watch; he 
could strike a sincere, yet a gallant note with it, and 
made sturdy romance of the old Dumas camelias.— 
Evening Sun. 

He was a dramatic Alfredo whose splendid action 
made even the artificial emotion of a lover for whom 
nobody would have any sympathy in these ambi- 
tious days seem convincing. His voice flames with 
a white light, clear and pure, with a remarkable 
breath control upon which to string his phrases like 
matched pearls.—Evening Mail. 
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Symphonic Music Creating New Bonds C 
of Sympathy Between Italy and America 
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How the Great War Gave Birth 
to the Musical Exchange, Re- 
ntly the 

| alian Government—Ani Irre- 


Inaugurated by 


cdentista Movement 


The following ad- 
dress was delivered by Ugo Ara, the dis- 
ting. shed Italian musician, well known 
fo Anerican audiences as a member of 
the ‘ lonzaley Quartet, on Feb. 15, at 
War maker’s Auditorium, New York, on 


[orror’s NOTE: 


Bitie lust day of the Italian Week celebra- 


tion. Mr. Ara returned from Italy sev- 
gal nonths ago after engaging in spe- 
gical var work, and is now active in pro- 
gotivg the newly established “musical 
giliance”’ between the United States and 


his native country. 


It gives MUSICAL AMERICA great sat- 
isjaction to reproduce Mr. Ara’s address 


® full, giving as it does an authoritative 


aid deeply interesting account of Italy’s 


erious composers of the “new school.’’} 


HILE guns, shells, bombs and all 
the other infernal war machines 
have been destroying in France, Belgium 
and Italy some of the most beautiful 
buildings of the past, and smashing into 
nieces fortresses, castles and citadels 
Supposed to be impregnable, human 
spirits have been building a monument 
5 gigantic, magnificent and unshakable 
2s the world has never seen nor dreamt 
pf, human spirits have been building 
» bridge across the Atlantic, destined to 
oin for all eternity the Old to the New 
Vorld. 
When last September, on Labor Day, 
housands of workingmen, breathing the 
ron energy of their shipyards, factories 


und foundries, marched solemnly through 
lew York’s Fifth Avenue, bearing on 








Ugo Ara, Noted Viola Player, Who Brings 
a Message from Italy’s Composers of 
Symphonic and Chamber Music 


their banners all sorts of patriotic in- 
scriptions and, among others, the follow- 
ing legend: 


“We build the ways 
And build the ships 
That make the Bridge to France,” 


then the brave boys, in their enthusi- 
asm, proclaimed only one half of the 
truth, and not the most glorious half. 
The spiritual bridge across the ocean, 
this unique monument painfully erected 
during four years of agony, illuminated 
by the sacred lamp of sacrifice, conse- 
crated to the memory of ten millions of 
dead and dedicated to the freedom of all 
the generations to come, this modern 
marvel of the world has not been erected 
in order to bring merely a couple of peo- 




































writes us: 


Mr. Wade R. Browne, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the State Normal and 
Industrial College at Greensboro, N. C., 




























“T have been so interested in examining 

































mended. 


features of the course. 


and the theory of music. 


gratulations.” 








work. 





The Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


published by you and so impressed with the excellence of the work that 
| am availing myself of this first opportunity to tell you of my interest. 

“Tl have gone through the work with great care and wish to say that 
the teaching material is excellent and as far as I know it is the most 
logical and complete course of piano instruction yet published. 
pedagogical presentation of the subject matter is especially to be com- 


“The theory work, which‘is a part of every lesson, is one of the best 


“The completion of the high school part of the work will give the 
student a splendid preparation for college training both in piano playing 


“The introduction of this work in the State should aid greatly in the 
standardization of piano teachers and piano teaching. 
be of inestimable benefit in standardizing the granting of credit for 
musical instruction in the high school. 

“The examinations on both the piano and theory work make it easy 
for the musical instruction to be as accurately measured as Mathe- 
matics, Latin or any other of the regular high school subjects. 

“Please extend to Mr. Godowsky and his associate editors my con- 


Our Representatives will be glad to consult with you and 
explain the scope and purpose of this remarkable text- 
Dept. A, Art Publication Society, St. 
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I am sure it will 
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Compositions of the ‘New 
School” of Italians to Be In- 
troduced Here While Works 


of American Composers Are 


Presented to Roman Audi- 


- eEnces 


ples together, but in order to join, in a 
sacred alliance, all the nations of the 
world; so that new ideals and impulses 
might be regulated and restrained by old 
knowledge and experience; so that prej- 
udices and barriers of the past might be 
brcken and destroyed at the contact of 
young forces and possibilities; so that 
modern aspirations and needs might be 
beautified and ennobled by the touch of 
ancient legends and traditions; and so 
that from an amalgamation of peoples 
and races, from a mingling of blood and 
thoughts, from en espeusing of causes, 
purposes and aims a new world of Jus- 
tice and Beauty, of Freedom and Love 
might arise, develop and flourish. 


Music and Brotherhood 


Now in such a world, what may be 
the place reserved for music? 

President Wilson, the “Knight of Hu- 
manity,” as France has wittily chris- 
tened him, in his epoch-making speech at 
Buckingham Palace, in London, declared 
a few weeks ago: “There is a great 
tide running in the hearts of men. The 
hearts of men have never beaten so singu- 
larly in unison. Men have never before 
been so conscious of their brotherhood.” 

If brotherhood is really called to reg- 
ulate the New World, what is not ex- 
pected from music, the universal lan- 
guage par excellence? 

Had we not recently in New York a 
most convincing proof of this universal- 
ity of music, when before 3000 persons 
reverently standing in half-darkened 
Carnegie Hall, Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra played Beethoven’s Funeral 
March as a tribute to the memory of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, and thus the 
divine accents of the great German mas- 
ter were suddenly turned into the most 
eloquent of all the funeral orations de- 
livered in honor of the great American 
citizen? 

And, without exaggeration, can we not 
also say that in the present “concert of 
the world,” in the Peace Conference at 
Paris, music is the only language likely 
to be understood by the different and 
numerous statesmen assembled in the 
historical Palace of the Quai d’Orsay? 

No wonder, therefore, if one of the 
first convoys to cross the “bridge” in 
question was the convoy led by music 
and art. “A tout seigneur, tout hon- 
neur.”’ 

Everybody knows what, under the 
auspices of the French High Commission 
and the Franco-American Society, has 
already been done for the propagation of 
French art in this country and American 
art in France. 

Was it not natural that a similar 
movement should start in Italy too— 
Italy, “hostess of beauty to the world,” 
as she was recently called by one of the 
most suave of your living poets and one 
of Italy’s most ardent friends, Robert 
Underwood Johnson? 

In summer, 1917, under the guidance 
of Count San Martino, president of the 
famous Academy of Santa Cecelia, and 
of Thomas Nelson Page, American Am- 
bassador to Rome, a commission was 
formed in that city with the purpose of 
promoting and facilitating a musical 
“exchange” between Italy and_ the 
United States. And last winter a whole 
set of American compositions, including 
works by Loeffler, Carpenter, Horatio 
Parker and others, carefully selected by 
Major Richard Aldrich and the best Har- 
vard and Yale men, was packed and 
mailed to Rome. 

But the Atlantic, populated anew by 
the most terrific monsters, Had turned 
once more into the “Sea of Darkness” 
of ancient days, and for months and 
months every track was lost of the mu- 
sic and every hope of receiving it had to 
be given up. And it was only last 
June, on the eve of my departure for 
this country, that Count Martino tri- 
umphantly announced to me the ar- 
rival of the co.apositions and his inten- 
tion to have ‘hem performed during the 
present seasor, under the authoritative 
leadership of Bernardino Molinari. 
Very soon, therefore, in the Augusteo, 
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the wonderful Roman concert hall built 
on the ruins of a Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, some of the best American orches- 
tral works will be presented to the 
Italian public, and those walls, erected 
twenty centuries ago to receive the 
ashes of the great Roman Emperor, will 
receive the first flowers of the young 
American art, and the most gentle mani- 
festation of the soul of the great Amer- 
ican Republic. 

Meanwhile, I am glad to say, the most 
important concert halls of the United 
States will open their doors to a new 
and unknown group of young Italian 
symphonists. 

It is an entire school, an entire irri- 
dentista movement, musically speaking, 
which, dating back to some years before 
the war, had maintained its activity 
throughout its course and is now “carry- 
ing on” with new vitality since the end 
of the conflict. These Italian modern- 
ists must not be confused, as Frederick 
Martens says, with the aggressive musi- 
cal futurists led by Marinetti and Pra- 
tella, devoted to the glorification of 
noise, who are not backward in alluding 
to “their blood-red banner” and may be 
called musical Bolsheviki. Nor have 
these composers anything to do with men 
such as Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Iranchetti, Montemezzi and Zandonai, 
who have devoted themselves principally 
to opera, the traditional form in which 
Italian art has so gloriously established 
itself in the whole world. 


The New School 


This new Italian school, in which are 
engaged Casella, Tommasini, Respighi, 
Malipiero, Pizzetti, Castelnuovo, De 
Sabata and others, differs also entirely 
from that rather conservative group of 
composers like Sgambati, Martucci, 
Bossi, Sinigaglia and Scalero, whose 
noble works, strongly inspired by the 
German classics, are already well known 
in this country. 

It is a musical movement which stands 
by itself and which, as Mr. Casella de- 
clares, “differs at the same time from 
the French impressionism, the Stravin- 
skyan primitiveness, the brutality of 
Strauss, the scientific coldness of Schén- 
berg and the daring, autonomous fan- 
tasy of the Hungarians. 

“Beyond the use of the most modern 
methods (methods which many would 
like to see tabooed, probably thinking 
that Italian art has found its final for- 
mula in ‘La donna é mobile’ or ‘Santa 
Lucia’) there is a growing tendency 
toward simplicity, architectural sobri- 
ety, sturdiness and firmness of line, fa- 
miliar vivacity and curious sensuality 
constantly on the qui vive. 

“These qualities, which are the clas- 
sical ones of the Italian spirit, will, 
when once more brought back to their 
full fruition in our art, distinguish the 
new Italian music from its glorious older 
sisters of Europe. Such is the ideal 
toward which aspire the efforts of the 
young group who, in 1917, founded in 
Rome the Italian Society of Modern 
Music.” 

The group is exclusively formed of 
men in the flower of their age. They 
are all between twenty-five and forty. 

They have thoughts and culture. They 
have audacity and spirit of sacrifice. 
Their devotion to the cause is unlimited, 
as unlimited as their faith in the final 
triumph. They are ardent musicians 
and still music is only one of their 
modes of expression. They are enam- 
oured of everything great and noble and 
all have, besides their music, one intel- 
lectual distraction or the other. 

Ottorino Respighi of Bologna, in his 
forty years of life, has not only found 
the time to write many chamber music 
works, three operas and several orches- 
tral compositions, but has also found the 
time to become a distinguished and most 
appreciated linguist. If he has never 
reached the ability of that Cardinal 
Mezzofarrti, one of his ancestors, who 
in the eighteenth century managed to 
master something like thirty languages, 
Mr. Respighi went, however, far enough 
to be able to read and write Italian, 
French, German, English, Russian and 
Spanish and, during a single summer 
vacation, to learn enough of Hebrew to 
be able to enjoy the Psalms of David in 
the original tongue. 

The Venetian, Francesco Malipiero, 
who has to his credit the most daring 
piano pieces written during the last few 
years and a great number of orchestral 
works, including those “Pause del Silen- 
zio” which made such a _ success last 
year in Milan under the baton of Arturo 
Toscanini, is also a student of musical 
history. His writings on the subject 
are well known in Italy and one of his 
articles on “The Renaissance of Pure 
Music in Italy,” recently published in 
this country by MUSICAL AMERICA, was 
much admired by many connoisseurs. 


[Continued on page 13] 
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RACCIARIS —| 
SENSATIONAL 
SUCCESS 


7|EW YORK critics have accorded enthusiastic tributes to the * 
voice and art of this celebrated singer. With each new = 
appearance at the Lexington Theater as the leading baritone | 
of the Chicago Opera Association Stracciari wins new laurels. No a 


baritone of this generation has won so emphatic, so sensational a suc- 
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cess as has he. 


“Barber of Seville” 


Riccardo Stracciari was a brilliant barber. There 
is style to his singing, and he acts with skill.—New 
York Herald, Feb. 13, 1919. 











Riccardo Stracciari sang his music with rare vocal 
fluency, and no other baritone has excelled the variety 
of tone he employed, nor the color.—New York Morn- 


ing World. 


Riccardo Stracciari’s Figaro had abundance of tone 


and good humor to recommend it.—New York Sun. 


Riccardo Stracciari as Figaro gave a good account 
of himself vocally, especially in the “Largo al facto- 
tum” aria of the first act—New York American. 


Mr. Stracciari as Figaro was varied in both his 
acting and his singing.—New York Evening Post. 

















Mr. Stracciari as ‘* Figaro” 


di Chamounix”’ 


Stracciari’s reappearance for the first time in this season's opera 
seemed to please the audience as heartily as Mme. Galli-Curci’s. As 
the peasant father of the innocently errant Linda, had noble lines to 
sing and sang them richly, robustly.—New York Evening Sun. 


“Linda 


Never has Stracciari sung with such fluent and colorful tone; never 
with such restrained art. Had he adhered consistently to the course 
he at times followed his attainment would have touched a mark reached 


by the few.—New York World, Feb. 5. 








Almost one is tempted to say that Stracciari, who impersonated 
Antonio, Linda’s father, was the star. His singing and his acting were 


distinguished.—New York Evening World. 
Stracciari as Antonio proved his quality by contributing some of the 
most artistic and finished singing and acting of the evening, and was 
admirable in his scene and aria.—New York Herald. 





Riccardo Stracciari a vigorous Antonio. His sustained final cadences, 
delivered with big tone, always excited the responsive audience.—New 
York Sun. 

It was only just that he should share with the prima donna the 
triumphs of the evening.—New York American. 


Till then there seemed to be some apprehengion lest Signor Stracciari, 
the Antonio of the occasion, would bear away the honors of the evening. 


Riccardo Stracciari gave a performance of extraordinary power. His As it was, his share was a large one, and deservedly so.—New York 


is certainly one of the most luxurious baritone voices singing in the 
world to-day. It has strength, marvelous flexibility and all the shades 
of profound feeling. His scene of despairing rage when he suspects his 
daughter of having been lured by brocaded frocks and a white wig, 


Tribune. 
\ 


His acting was finished and his singing so charged with feeling that 
he shared honors with the star. His appearance before the curtain was 
received with such an outburst that Galli-Curci, always charming in 





rose both vocally and dramatically to a stupendous climax. He had to 
take a curtain call by himself before his frantic public even considered 
a return to normal breathing. Mr. Stracciari is a great artist. Some 
people said it last season, but this season is going to make it unanimous. 
—Evening Mail. 

Riccardo Stracciari won the noisiest tributes of the evening. The 
eminent baritone, who is also an actor, was impressive in the part of 


matters of this sort, gracefully withdrew and the favorite baritone had 


the stage to himself.—New York Times. 


The chief honors were carried off by Riccardo Stracciari and Amelita 
Galli-Curci. His impersonation of Antonio, last night, was one of the 
finest bits of operatic work heard and seen here in a long time, especially 
in the scene where he discovers his daughter living in suspicious luxury 
in Paris and curses her. This is a scene which strikingly foreshadows 
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Linda's father and sang with a knowledge of the authentic style of the 
older Italian opera.—The Globe. 





Monterone’s curse in “‘Rigoletto.",-——-New York Evening Post. 
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Concert Direction:—M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Avenue, New York 
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[Continued from page 11] 

lebrando Pizzetti, director of the 

Corservatory of Florence, is not only 


the opera, 


” 


known for having written 
F}cdra,” the musical setting for “Nave 
| “Pisanella,” by d’Annunzio, and 
any excellent works of chamber music, 
+ also for having, with pen and word, 
liantly championed the cause of 
ench music in Italy. 
Vincenzo Tommasini, 
talent and the good taste to forget all 
Dis life that he was the son of one of 
“the richest men in Rome, obtained at the 
mame time his degree in letters at the 
BRoman University and his diploma in 
Somposition at the Roman Conservatory. 
Besides a string quartet, introduced a 
Mew years ago in this country by the 
Kneisels, a Sonata for piano and vio- 
Ain, many piano pieces and several im- 
Hortant orchestral works, he has writ- 
Hon, en passant, an opera, “Ugual For- 
tuna,’ on his own libretto, which he 
then translated himself into German. 
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Finally, Alfredo Casella, pianist, 
pedagogue and successor of Sgambati in 
Rome, is known in all the European cap- 
itals as a lecturer, conductor, journalist 
and composer. 

This is the group of men whose com- 
positions will be performed for the first 
time in America during the present sea- 
son. In Italy, France, Switzerland and 
England they have already won much 
praise and admiration, and Pierre Lalo, 
the eminent critic of the Temps, in 
speaking of them, did not hesitate to de- 
clare that “a generation of young sym- 
phonists is at the present time rising to 
the surface in Italy, not theatrical mu- 
sicians, who seek gross effects, but real 
musicians well acquainted with all the 
resources of their art and capable of 
restoring to Italy its wealth and its 
glory of former times.” 

It is hard to predict how these sym- 
phonists will be received in America. A 
few years ago, perhaps, their accents 
would have aroused little interest and 
little sympathy in this country; maybe, 
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en Italy and America 





on account of their strangeness, they 
would not have been understood at all. 

But now it is different; America and 
Italy have suffered together and together 
drunk of the waters of bitterness. 
“Suffering is not a mystery, it is a rev- 
elation”—and in sobs and tears men 
learn only too well how to understand 
and appreciate each other. 

Oh! let us hope that the tears of these 
interminable years of war will not have 
been shed in vain, and that peoples and 
nations will come together with so much 
sincerity and love that the dream, 
which inspired our great Mazzini, will 
finally come to a realization, and that 
the world will recognize that he was 
right when, with the audacity of a seer, 
he prophesied like this: 

“The map of Europe will be remade. 
The countries of the peoples will arise, 
defined by the voice of the free, upon 
the ruins of the countries of kings and 
privileged castes. Between these coun- 
tries there will be harmony and brother- 
hood.” 





‘Efia Ellis Perfield Recommends National 
Conservatory 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., Feb. 2.—At the 
eting of the Florida Federation of 
fusical Clubs, held here recently, Effa 
‘lis Perfield delivered an address. In 
er talk Mrs. Perfield emphasized these 
oints: “There is no national music 
vithout community music, and commu- 
ity music must start in the home with 
he self-expression of the individual. 1 
»m for a national conservatory of mu- 
ic, which means an Uncle Sam music 

3Mmechool in every State, where not only 
talented’ students would be taken care 
f, but ambitious, worthy students could 
rive part of their time in return for 
heir tuition. This would keep an end- 
ess chain of workers in the field. The 
Incle Sam music school would be an in- 
piration and the goal for all students, 
nd the community and nation would be 
benefited.” 





Ganz Impresses San Francisco 

San FRANCISCO, CAL, Feb. 5.— 
tudolph Ganz gave a remarkable pro- 
ram at the Columbia Theater on Sun- 
lay afternoon. His audience was en- 
husiastie in praise of this great pian- 
st, who held its interest equally in the 
cnata “Eroica” of MacDowell, the 
iszt Rhapsodie and the exquisite Cho- 
bin numbers, as well as the Bach, Mo- 
art, Weber, Debussy and the original 
humbers by the artist which completed 
he list. Mr. Ganz, who appears under 
he management of Frank W. Healy, 
rill be heard in Oakland and at Stam- 
ord University this week. E. M. B. 





odowsky and Van Gordon in Newark 
NewaRK, N. J., Feb. 4.—A small audi- 
nee turned out last Monday night to 
--pear Leopold Godowsky and Cyrena van 
iordon. Those who came were well sat- 


sied, for both artists were in fine fettle. 
P. G. 


Sawyer Quartet Appears in Brooklyn 


The Sawyer Quartet on Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 31, offered an interesting pro- 
gram in the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic. Martha Atwood, soprano; Norman 
Arnold, tenor; Edmund Jahn, baritone, 
and Enna Bovelle, contralto, composing 
the quartet, made a pleasing impression 
in “The Persian Garden” numbers in 
quartet form. Duets from the same work 
were sung by Miss Atwood and Mr. 
Arnold, and the “I Cannot Sing the Old 
Songs,” arranged by Arthur Wilson. 
The “Rose Maiden” offerings by the 
quartet won applause. Miss Bovelle and 
Mr. Jahn made a favorable impression 
in Goring-Thomas’s “Hymn to the Sun”; 
a trio, composed of Miss Atwood and 
Messrs. Arnold and Jahn, gave the 
“Prison Scene” from “Faust”; Bullard’s 
“Hunting Song” was spiritedly sung py 
Messrs. Arnold and Jahn, and a quartet 
arrangement of the Sextet from “Lucia,” 
by Donizetti, concluded the program. 
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Concert by Columbus Musicians 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 6.—A _ delight- 
ful concert was given on the evening of 
Jan. 28 at the studio of Mildred Sheats- 
ley, pianist, an artist-pupil of Harry N. 
Wiley of the music department of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Miss Sheatsley 
scored in the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Three Preludes,” Op. 33, a Graun 
Gigue, Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’Eau” 
and Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” and 
later in Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Minor and Liszt’s “Campanella.” Ruth 
Basden, soprano, was well received in 


the aria, “Depuis le Jour” from Char-’ 


pentier’s “Louise” and songs by Handel, 
La Forge, Horsman and Arditi. Harry 
N. Wiley played her accompaniments 








The National Songs of the Allies | 


ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN 
BY JAMES H. ROGERS 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
NV ELL harmonized, and with registration indicated for each, these songs. 
concisely stated, will be of large usefulness in the various patriotic and 
international celebrations which mark present-day events. 


‘In his arrangements Mr. 
essary technical difficulties. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 


Order of your local dealer 


Rogers has borne in mind practicability and has avoided any 
In these days, this album of ‘National Songs of the 
i'd be in the hands of every church organist from Maine to California.’”,—Musicat AMERICA | 
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“HOW I WON THE 
WAR,” AS DESCRIBED 
BY “JACK’’ BACON 











John H. Bacon, Prominent in Managerial 
Circles—Now with the Y. M. C. A. 
Service Abroad 


From Germany, in the Army of Occu- 
pation, comes word from John H. Bacon, 
well known among musical persons in 
this country. Mr. Bacon was for many 
years associated with the managerial 
offices of Loudon Charlton, in Carnegie 
Hall. He enrolled in the Y. M. C. A. 
ranks during the war and was assigned 
to France. “Jack” Bacon, as he is best 
known to many New Yorkers, in a letter 
to Howard Potter sends the photograph 
reproduced herewith, together with an 
authentic interview which he obtained 
with himself and which he permits to 
be released in this issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It reads as follows: 

“Yes,” said General Bacon, turning 
in his swivel chair and greeting me with 
a smile surprisingly democratic, “I will 
gladly give you five minutes. What is 
it you wish to know—how I finished the 
war?” 

The General shifted his position and 
flicked his cigarette. “Well,” he began, 
thoughtfully, “it was this way: We 
were a few miles from Metz. I and a 
few companions... (deleted by 
censor).” The General is a handsome 
man, somewhat portly and rather bald, 
with the exception of a few pin feathers 
which obtrude even in his pictures. He 
has an engaging (deleted). 


Amy Ellerman, the New York con- 
tralto, will be heard in New York Feb. 
21, and in Orange, N. J., on Feb. 22. 





DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
VISITS PITTSBURGH 


Gabrilowitsch as Soloist and Con- 
ductor—Unusual Throngs Hear 
McCormack 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 9.—On Thurs- 
day night the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra made its appearance here, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch choosing an all-Tchaikov- 
sky program as his vehicle. Pittsburgh 
was probably satiated with Tchaikovsky, 
as the audience was tragically small. 
The few hundreds who were there thor- 
oughly enjoyed the orchestral offerings. 
The program opened with the “Romeo 
and Juliet’ Overture, showing a string 
section small but wholly competent. The 
second number was the Concerto in B 
Flat Minor, with the conductor in the 
soloist’s r6le. It was the finest exhibi- 
tion of pieno playing Pittsburgh has 
heard this year. Great artistry, style, 
technique, in fact, every feature that 
marks the master player was apparent. 
The Sixth Symphony was the concluding 
work. Gabrilowitsch made the “Patheé- 
tique” ring with virility. It is seldom 
we hear Tchaikovsky interpreted in such 
a masculine manner. There was bal- 
ance of tone, strength and rhythm. 
Gabrilowitsch is as great a conductor as 
he is a pianist and displays authority 
and feeling. 

John McCormack with his Irish songs 
was welcomed by an overflow audience 
on Friday. Everybody was much pleased 
except the ushers, who had to “fresco” 
two or three hundred persons around 
the walls. Mr. McCormack sang a more 
pretentious program than usual. Edwin 
Schneider’s “Thine Eyes Still Shined” 
brought both singer and accompanist an 
ovation. “Constancy,” by that veteran 
American writer, Arthur Foote, was one 
of the high-lights of the evening. Mr. 
McCormack introduced a new song, “I 
Shall Meet You,” subtitled “The Home- 
coming Song,” which proved of less 
worth than some of our other patriotic 
songs. Mr. McCormack was in fine 
fettle and encores were numerous. Don- 
ald McBeath, violinist, was the assist- 
ing artist. He is able to produce sweet 
tone and made a most favorable impres- 
sion. Edwin Schneider, as accompanist, 
gave the soloist requisite support. 

Helene Kanders, dramatic soprano, 
with Ralph Lewando, violinist, gave a 
recital at the Rittenhouse on Thursday 


night. Carl Bernthaler was the accom- 
panist. Miss Kanders gave songs that 
ranged from Wolf-Ferrari to Ward- 
Stephens. Ralph Lewando, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s leading violinists, is an Auer 
product. His numbers included 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance” and _ Bur- 


leigh’s “Summer Idyl.”” The concert was 
the first of a series to be given by the 
business men of East Liberty. It is 
hoped that a permanent Summer Night 
Festival of concerts will result from this 
course, 

Sunday afternoon at the Carnegie 
School of Technology, the music depart- 
ment gave a concert of chamber music. 
The participating musicians were the 
String Quartet, Miss Manor, Miss Wes- 
sener, Mrs. Herzberg and Mr. Kleyle. 
This is the first of the winter series. 
The Sunday concerts at the Carnegie 
Schcol have always been attended by 
throngs of people; this year, it is 
thought, will be no exception. 

H. B. G. 





Nana Genovese Gives Series of Recitals 
in Rutherford 


Nana Genovese, assisted by Maria 
Amalgia, soprano; Millo Picco, baritone, 
and Francesco Longo, pianist, gave a 
concert for the benefit of the Italians in 
Paterson, N. J., on Jan. 19. Mme. Geno- 
vese is giving a series of three concerts 
for the benefit of St. Mary’s Church at 
Rutherford, N. J. The first concert was 
given on Jan. 25 with Millo Picco and 
Francesco Longo. At the second concert 
of the series, on Feb. 1, Maria Almagia 
and Francesco Longo were the assisting 
artists. Mme. Genovese gave several 
operatic arias and a group of songs by 
Claude Warford, with the composer at 
the piano. 





CAROLINE CURTISS 





=@'0Oungest American Artist-Soprano 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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LOS ANGELES REVIVES 
ITS MUSICAL INTERESTS 


Following Ban, Record Audiences Greet 
Symphony Concerts—Mrs. Sprotte 
Sings Cadman Works 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 8.—During 
its long rest from musical affairs Los 
Angeles seems to have accumulated an 
interest in serious music, surpassing that 
of former seasons. The Oratorio Society 
had an unexpectedly large audience at 
its recent concert, the first symphony 


VERA 
BARSTOW'S 
SUCCESS 


As Soloist with the 











Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 
February 2nd, 1919 


“Tt was a Wieniawski comé to life again, 
less impetuous or exuberant than the warm 
hearted Pole, but with all his gracefulness 
and tender feeling, in a flawless perform- 
ance.’—Dr. Victor Nielssen in Minneapolis 
Journal, February 3rd, 1919. 


“She produces a full, free, beautiful tone, 
has abundance of temperament, her bowing 
arm is especially good and her technic be- 
yond reproach.’”’—Dr. James Davies in Min- 
neapolis Daily News, February 3rd, 1919. 

“Unassuming, dignified, earnest and very 
charming, Miss Barstow played the Wien- 
iawski D Minor Concerto with a surety ot 
accomplishment, facile technic, broad, grip- 
ping tone and modest confidence which lent 
to this over-sweet and dramatically inflated 
work a significance it does not inherently 
possess. It is sincerely hoped that before 
very long Miss Barstow may return to Min- 
neapolis to appear with the orchestra in 
some work of greater artistic value.””— 
Caryll B. Storrs in the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, February 3rd, 1919. 

Miss Barstow will make her first 
appearance in New York since 
her return from France—where 
she played for the boys at the 
Argonne battle front—in a re- 


cital of her own at 


AEOLIAN HALL 


On Friday Evening, Feb. 28th 


Available for this Spring and all 
of next season 


Management 
M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















concert broke the record for local orches- 
tra attendance and yesterday the second 
concert of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra created another record of at- 
tendance for that organization. 

Nearly 2300 persons were present at 
a concert that offered some unusual fea- 
tures. The first novelty was a “Marche 
Héroique,” by Jaroslaw de Zielinski, a 
recently rearranged work which is writ- 
ten in a straightforward style, making 
no attempt at ultra-modern harmonies 
and having a broad flowing central theme 
in the ’cellos with sufficient variety of 
treatment to remove it from the com- 


monplace. It was well received and Mr. 
Zielinski was called from his seat to 


acknowledge applause several times. 

The other novelty was one of the solos 
of Anna Ruzena Sprotte, who, besides 
the “Ah, mon fils” aria from “The 
Prophet,” sang the “Robin Woman’s 
Song” from Cadman’s opera, “Shane- 
wis.” This calls for a piano in the 
orchestration, and Mrs. Sprotte was ac- 
companied by the composer at that in- 
strument. As the singer is one of the 
most capable and interesting vocalists 
in the West and has done considerable 
concert work in Los Angeles, this first 
appearance with the symphony brought 
her a happy reception, and her excellent 
work called out a repetition of the Cad- 
man number, the composer being included 
in: the storm of applause. The work of 
Mrs. Sprotte was delightful in both num- 
bers, but the audience was’ more 
charmed with the personal note in the 
“Shanewis” number, although crediting 
the singer with her fluent vocalization 
in the Meyerbeer aria. 

The Second Symphony of Borodine 
was played with brilliant effect under 
the baton of Adolf Tandler, the conduc- 
tor of the orchestra, who has a strong 
feeling for the dramatic, and the “L’Ar- 
lésienne” Suite was played with equal 
distinction. 

Concerts of local interest are attract- 
ing more attention this season than for- 
merly, and this interest is expected to ex- 
tend to the recitals of visiting artists, 
which have not been any too well patron- 





ized here recently. W. F. G. 
National Opera Association’s Season 
Postponed 
Owing to unavoidable’ conditions, 


among which are the extensions of the 
Chicago and Metropolitan opera _ sea- 
sons, the season of the National Opera 
Association of America will not begin 
until April 21, according to an announce- 
ment made this week. 





De Gogorza Sings at Poughkeepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The 
second concert of the series which is be- 
ing held under the auspices of the Dutch- 
ess County Association of Musicians was 
a recital, on the evening of Feb. 7, by 
Emilio de Gogorza. The artist was at 
his best in a splendidly vigorous and 
varied program, including charming old 
French songs, Massenet, Debussy, a Rus- 
sian group and a Spanish, finishing the 
whole with Coleridge-Taylor. Mr. de 


Gogorza also gave several Italian en- 
cores, including the “Figaro” aria from 
“The Barber of Seville.” 








The art of 
CHARLOTTE 


PEEGE 


is epitomized 
in these remarkable press tributes 


“A most glorious contralto voice”’ 

“Sings with the taste and style of 
the born artist” 

“True artistic temperament” 

“a voice of superb purity and 
richness” 

“A voice of exquisite beauty” 

“Created a profound impression” 

“One of the delights of the evening” 

“A voice of rare depth and beauty” 

“A voice of meiting quality such as 
is found only among the greatest 
artists” 


Season 1919-20 
now booking 

















Soloist with 
Boston Apollo Club 
Boston People’s Choral Union 
Milwaukee Musical Society 
Minneapolis Philharmonic Club 
Providence Arion Club 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


HARRISON HOLLANDER 
147 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass. 

















MUSIC TEACHERS ELECT 
OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 


National Association to Retain Present 
Chief Executives for New 
Terms 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation has announced that the following 
officers have been re-elected for the cur- 
rent year: 

Charles N. Boyd, presiaent; Leon R. 
Maxwell, vice-president; William Ben- 
bow, secretary; Waldo S. Pratt, treas- 


urer, and Kar] W. Gehrkens, editor. The 
other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who nave been elected are J. 


Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIll.; Robert G. McCutchan, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle. Ind.; 
Charles L. Seeger, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal.; Lynn B. Dana, 
Dana Institute, Warren, Ohio; Charles 
S. Skilton, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan., and William J. Hall, Musi- 
cal Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

The “Annual Proceedings” of the re- 
cent meeting in St. Louis are so far in 
type that copies will be sent to members 
and subscribers probably early in March. 
There is a growing list of subscribers 
receiving this “Annual Proceedings,” 
which contains all the valuable papers 
and discussiéns by national authorities 
on current movements and problems. 

The St. Louis convention stressed the 
present moment’s call to musicians to 
make their art a more vital and tangible 
asset in our national life. 





COMMUNITY SINGS IN MIAMI 


Pryor’s Band Also a Feature of Florida 
Resort’s Artistic Life—Music in 
the Churches 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 2.—The community 
“sings” in Royal Palm Park are being 
made more of a feature of the tourist 
season through the joint work of the 
Pryor Band and J. A. C. Risch of the 
Naval Air Station. Special platforms 
have been erected for leader and pianist 
and the words of the songs are thrown 
on a large screen. Half the program 
presents the Pryor Band and half is 
given over to singing and ‘novelties in- 
troduced by Director Risch. 

The Florida Conservatory of Music 
and Art has instituted a series of re- 


——, 


citals, the first a benefit for war 1 
work, at which Theda Bara was a ¢ i. 
of honor, and the second a pro; 
given for the entertainment of 
Rotary Club of Miami. 

The Music Study Club which has 
formed is doing splendid work and 
give a program this week befor: 
children’s department of the Wo: 
Club. 

The Sunday concerts at the hotel! 
adding much to the musical life o° }}, 
city. Elma Kaufman and her orch st; 
are at the Army, with Florence ©, 
anaugh as soloist. The Halcyon Hk, 
has a fine orchestra this year and pp», 
sents soloists each week. Hilah P< we 
of Florida City sang on Jan. 26. 1}, 
Green Tree Inn has a fire-light 1 
by Mrs. Iva Sproul Baker, pianist 
Mrs. Louis Sproule Baker, sopran 

The churches have been introd 
at their Sunday evening service. }, 
non-resident artists who are in \\ j, 
for the season. Harry J. Conw: 
Philadelphia sang at the White T: mp 
on Feb. 2, Mrs. Louis Sproule ake 
of Dayton, Ohio, at the Trinity E)jisy, 
pal, and H. Warnicke of Chicayy » 
Trinity Methodist. The First Chr sti, 
Church gave a special musical sevyj« 
with R. A. Fluke of the Naval Air Sy 
tion, R. C. Fleishmann of the Marina 
J. A. C. Risch of the Y. M. C. A. ay 
Isobel Brylawski, who is soloist wi 
Pryor’s Band, on the program. At ¢) 
Morgan Park Baptist Church Mrs. } 
C. Laycock of Chicago was soloist 

Henry McCord, organist and «ho; 
master of the Church of the Epiphan 
Washington, D. C., gave a delightful o 
gan recital at the Trinity Episcoy; 
Church, Jan. 30. The program consists 
almost entirely of American compo; 
tions. A. M. F 


Woodstock Trio in Recital 


An invitation musicale was given | 
the Woodstock Trio, composed of | iste 
Hoffmann, piano; Hans B. Meyer, violiy 
and James H. Gordon, ’cello, in th 
studio of Miss Hoffmann, Carnegie Hal) 
Jan. 26. The interesting program i 
cluded the Brahms C Minor anid th 
“Dumky” Trios. Other works recent! 
added to their répertoire are tric 
by Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Ravel, (ai 
man and Arbdés. Selections will be mad 
from these together with modern com 
positions to be presented at their Ne 
York recital scheduled for the end 1 
March. 








Mrs. Herman Devries 


Achieves Biggest Success 
of Her Pedagogic Career 


with the public appearance of her clever little duettists 


ELISKA and EDITH HURTOVA 


with the 


EDISON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
THURSDAY NIGHT, FEB. 6th, at ORCHESTRA HALL 





The two girls, scarcely more than seventeen or eighteen years of age, have 
made a specialty of duet work, and have been trained exclusively by Mrs 
Devries in her studios in the Fine Arts Building. 


At their Orchestra Hal! ap 


pearance, their first formal début, the young singers were forced to respond 
to so many demands for extras that they sang through their entire stock o! 


encores, and answered recalls until the public realized that there was nothing 
Among the numbers sung were Lacome’s “‘Estudiantina:; 4 
Brahms-Viardot ‘‘Gypsy-Song;’’ Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder's arrangement of *‘Na:-) p 


more to expect. 


Lee; the popular “Missouri Waltz,”’ 


MRS. DEVRIES ACCOMPANIED AT THE PIANO WI'!! , 


and the quarrel duet between Clair: ‘te 
and Mlle. Lange in Lecocq’s “La Fille de Madame Angot.” 


HER ACCUSTOMED ARTISTIC SYMPATHY AND UNFA!!- 


ING MUSICAL ASSURANCE. 


The critics of the daily press, including the Daily News, the Chicago Tribi 
the Herald-Examiner, the Chicago Evening Post and the American, all w: 
favorably of the work of these Devries students. 
and associate of HERMAN DEVRIES, the eminent singing teacher and m 
critic of the CHICAGO AMERICAN, in which latter capacity he has won 


enviable reputation for the generosity, impartiality and authority of 


judgment. 


MRS. DEVRIES is the »v '° 
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-ERRE HAUTE FLOCKS 
[0 CREATORE OPERA 


Creat Throngs Hear Excellent 
Performances of ‘‘ Aida ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Rigoletto ”’ 


ERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 10.—The Cre- 
e Grand Opera Company came, sang 
conquered Terre Haute when it ap- 
red here Feb. 6 in two performances 
the Grand Opera House. Not in the 
tory of this city has so much money 

n paid for a single day’s indoor en- 

‘ainment as upon this occasion, the 
re eipts being nearly $6,000. There were 
fi vacant seats for either perform- 

e. Opera companies have visited us 

ore in years gone by, but the re- 

its at the box office on these occa- 
sions have not encouraged the manage- 
mont to repeat the experiment, except 
1t long intervals. People flocked to the 

for the Creatore performances from 
all the small towns nearby. Everybody 
was afnazed at the unusual success and 
everybody is wondering how it hap- 
pened, for our city has had a bad repu- 
ration among musical managers over the 

ntry in the past. 

\ factor in this success was the per- 
sonal work of Mrs. Marcus Kidder, who 
was tireless in her effort to interest her 
society and musical friends in the event. 
Although Mrs. Kidder has never done 
anything of the kind before, she devel- 
oped such a gift along this line that 
many persons are urging her to under- 
take an artist course next season or 
possibly even this spring. 

“Rigoletto” and “Aida” were the two 
eras chosen for presentation and were 
excellently given. In fact, the produc- 
tions were musically and otherwise so 
much better than was expected that 
everybody was delighted. The perform- 
ance of “Aida” was especially praise- 
worthy. The principals and Creatore 
were recalled six times after the second 
act, such was the enthusiasm, and this 
appreciation continued throughout the 
evening. It is good to know that Amer- 
ican singers carried off the honors of 
the day. Louise Darclee as Aida, Hen- 
riette Wakefield as Amneris and Greek 
Evans as Amonasro were the favorites 
if the “Aida” performance, although ex- 
cellent work was done by other singers, 
especially Corallo, the Rhadames. 

In the afternoon a young American 
vir] with a remarkable coloratura voice, 
Lillian Gresham, took the part of Gilda. 
All she needs now is development along 
histrionie lines to place her in the front 
rank. Voeally she is already prepared. 
Sciarretti as the Duke and Jeanne Gor- 
lon as Maddalena were much enjoyed 
vocally. Puliti was a distinctive Rigo- 
‘ei(to. Other parts were also well taken. 
lhe orchestra and chorus did commend- 
able work at both performances. 

wz 





“ MESSIAH ” IN YONKERS 


High School Forces Give Annual Per- 
formance, Under H. C. Davis 


YONKERS, N. Y., Feb. 7.—“‘The Mes- 
siah”’ had its sixth annual performance 
by the pupils of Yonkers High School on 
». 5 at Philipsburgh Hall. The High 
School string orchestra, assisted by a few 
iocal musicians, accompanied. Hubertine 
Wilke presided at the organ. It has been 
the custom for the Yonkers High School 
to give this oratorio every year around 
Christmas time, but this year there was 
4 question if the usual performance could 
e given at all. On previous occasions 
the city administration appropriated a 
‘unm of money for concerts and the ex- 
venses of the annual production of the 
“Messiah” were always met in this way 
ani free invitation distributed to the 
public. This year the customary appro- 
priation was not made, but Howard C. 
avis, the director of the chorus, ar- 
tanged to give the performance as a 
enefit for the American Red Cross. 

he chorus showed careful training by 
Mi. Davis; all parts sang with a good 
tore quality and on pitch, although the 
horuses would have been more effective 
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Princess I sianina Finds Emblem 
of Her People in Germany 
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Photo by Press Illustrating Service 





Princess Tsianina, the Well-Known Indian Singer, Photographed in Neuwied, Germany, 


Where She Is Doing Entertainment Work with the Army of Occupation. 


With 


Her Are Mrs. Hunting of the Y. M. C. A. and General John A. Lejeune 


HE Indian Head Within the Star, 
stencilled on the door of this limou- 

sine, might almost be the coat-of-arms 
of Princess Tsianina, now doing enter- 


tainment work with the Y. M. C. A. over- 
seas. The emblem is really, however, the 
identification mark of the American Sec- 


ond Division in the Army of Occupation 
in Germany, and is naturally a favorite 
with the Princess, who is a well-known 
Indian singer. The snapshot was taken 
in Neuwied, and with Tsianina are Mrs. 
Hunting from the Y. M. C. A. and Gen. 
John A. Lejeune, commander of the 
division. 





if greater attention had been given to 
light and shade. Mrs. Grace Dutton, the 
soprano, has a sweet voice and a pleas- 
ing delivery; Rose Bryant, contralto, 
sang like a thorough artist; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, was not in good voice at the be- 
ginning of the evening, but improved 
toward the end of the performance; he 
was most effective in the more dramatic 
parts, particularly in the solo, “Thou 
Shalt Break Them”; Harold Land, bass, 
sang with his accustomed musicianship 
and disclosed a rich, well modulated 
voice. Victor Rebmann, concertmaster 
and director of the orchestra, deserves 
special credit for his training of the 
high school boys and girls. Mr. Davis 
was an efficient conductor, always hav- 
ing his forces well under control. 
WwW. W. 





Active Month for Florence McMillan 


A crowded schedule for February fell 
to the lot of Florence McMillan, New 
York pianist and coach. Her engage- 
ments have included appearances at 
Cooper Union, Feb. 2; the Pi Tau Kappa 
Club, New York, Feb. 3; the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs (Hotel Astor), 
Feb. 7; Briar Cliff Manor, Feb. 9, and 
the Chaminade Club, Hackensack, Feb. 
10. She will also appear in Toronto, 
Canada, on Feb. 27. 

Wesley Weyman gave his course of 
discussions on the science of piano tech- 
nique at Miss McMillan’s studio on Feb. 
18. This was the first of a series of 
six which will take place on following 
Tuesdays. 








CHARLES BAKER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST TO PROMINENT ARTISTS 


Viz:—Marie Sundelius, Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, Lambert Murphy, Paul Althouse, 
Slarence Whitehill, Reinald Werrenrath, Arthur Middleton, Merie Alcock, Reed Miller, 
Thomas Chalmers, Herbert Witherspoon, Henry Weldon, Olive Kline and many others. 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: 292 WEST 92nd STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, RIVERSIDE 9053 








BENEFITS AT PROVIDENCE 


War Charities Profit from Concerts— 
Rachmaninoff Heard Again 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 6.—On Sun- 
day, Jan. 26, an audience that packed 
the Strand Theater heard an excellent 


concert for the benefit of the fund for 
the reception of the returning soldiers 
and sailors. The Liberty Loan Chorus, 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, director, sang 
songs that have been popular dur- 
ing the war. The chorus, with a mem- 
bership of about 100 men, sang with 
spirit and tonal volume. Piano solos by 
Avis Bliven-Charbonnel and songs by 
Geneva Jefferds, soprano, and _ Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, were enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

On the following Sunday, Feb. 2, a 
capacity audience at the Strand heard 
a concert for the benefit of a branch 
of the Red Cross work, the proceeds to 
go for the upkeep of the Motor Ambu- 
lance Corps. The big Shrine Band and 
Lucy Marsh were the musical attractions 
and there was a talk on the fighting in 
France by Capt. Henry D. Comerais of 
the Twenty-sixth Division. 

On the same day, at Fay’s Theater, 
Rachmaninoff paid Providence his sec- 
ond visit this season and drew a fine 
audience. His own compositions and 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody showed him at 
his best. A furore of applause at the 
recital’s end brought him out for extras, 
among them being his G Minor Prelude, 
played at whirlwind speed. ‘ 

A concert for the benefit of the fund 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief and a 
Guest Night program were successfully 
given by the Chopin Club recently in 
Memorial Hall. At the latter, on Jan. 
30, Rose and Ottilie Sutro, ensemble 
pianists, and Marian Chapin, soprano, of 
Boston, provided entertainment. The 
artists’ work was thoroughly enjoyed, 
the pianists giving a Mozart Sonata and 
pieces by Ashton, Sinding, Arensky and 
Liszt. Mrs. Chapin offered two groups 
of songs. A, FB. 


BONNET PLAYS IN 
DETROIT CHURCH 


Famed Virtuoso Performs Own 
Compositions on New Organ— 
Rosalie Miller Scores 


Detroit music- 


afforded an 


Feb. 13. 
last 
hearing Joseph 
Keb. 6, 
in 1ecital at the 
Church. Mr. 
spell-bound 


DETROIT, 


lovers were at oppor 


tunity of Sonnet on the 


evening of when he was heard 


Kirst Congregational 
Bonnet held the capacity 
from the 
Du Mage, with which his pro- 


audience “Grand 
Jeu” of 
gram opened, to the Widor Toccata, with 
which it 
encores was an original composition with 


closed. Among his numerous 


a stupendously difficult pedal cadenza. 

A word should be said of the magnifi- 
cent organ which has recently been in- 
stalled in the and 
nounced by Mr. Bonnet to be one of the 
best which he has played on in this coun- 
try. Charles Frederic Morse, one of De- 
troit’s most esteemed musicians and 
organist of this church, has arranged a 
series of recitals to be given on Wednes- 
day afternoons during Lent. 

On the same evening as that of Mr. 
Bonnet’s recital, Lois Johnston, soprano, 
was presented in recital at the Hotel 
Pontchartrain. She possesses a voice of 
good range, considerable power and a 
clear, mellow quality. Among the num- 
bers she gave were Arensky’s “Autumn,” 
a “Pastorale” by Stravinsky, two Little 
Russian folk-songs, Rybner’s “Pierrot” 
and a couple of songs by Ganz. Eliza- 
beth Ruhlman was the excellent accom- 
panist. 

One of the most novel and enjoyable 
concerts of the Detroit season was given 
at the Hotel Statler, Feb. 11, by the 
Tuesday Musicale. The artist of the 
occasion was Princess Watahwaso, vho 
appeared in a program of Indian songs 
and dances. [Fredericka Toenniges was 
at the piano, and Elsa Becker, violinist, 
played rhapsody based on Indian themes. 

K’'ollowing a week’s tour which brought 
them fresh honors, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra gave a popular concert at 
Arcadia Auditorium the afternoon of 
Feb. 9. Rosalie Miller, soprano, gave 
three arias, and Jules Lapske, a mem- 
ber of the orchestra, played the first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo. 

The seventh afternoon meeting of the 
Chamber Music Society took place at the 
Hotel Pontchartrain on Feb. 3, when the 
following members’ appeared: Mrs. 
Eleanor H. Peacock, soprano; Earl 
Morse, violinist; Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill 
and .Mrs. Lillian Lachman Silver, 
pianists. On the afternoon of Feb. 10 
the same organization presented the De- 
troit Symphony String Quartet at the 
Northeastern High School in a concert 
free to public school students. 

On the evening of Feb. 9, Rosalie 
Miller, soprano, and the Detroit Sym- 
phony String Quartet provided the mu- 


church, was pro 


sical features of the program for the 
Roosevelt memorial services at the Ar- 
cadia Auditorium. M. McD. 





PROGRAM OF SILBERTA WORKS 


Wanamaker Auditorium the Scene of 
Successful Concert 


A composition recital was given by 
Rhea Silberta in the Wanamaker Audi- 
toriu.m, New York, on Wednesday after- 
noon, Feb. 5. As interpreters of Miss 
Silberta’s compositions appeared Idelle 
Patterson, soprano; Helen Weiller, con- 
tralto; Harvin Lohre, tenor, and Gordon 
Kay, baritone. The singers did admir- 
able work and were warmly applauded. 
The composer presided at the piano for 
the singers and also played her Ballade 
for piano excellently. For one of the 
songs, “By the Sea,” sung by Harvin 
Lohre, a violin obbligato was played by 
Helen Vogel. 


of Musical Agency Resumes 
Work 


Miss J. E. Allen of the Musical Artist 
Teachers’ Agency, which is now located 
in AXolian Hall, has returned to her 
work with the agency after a leave of 
absence granted her in August for war 
work. Miss Allen recruited 2000 women 
for work in the munitions factories. 
“They were the second line of defense,” 
Miss Allen says, “each of them taking 
a risk that our boys might have the 
proper means of defense.” 


Member 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 
INVADE BALTIMORE 


Stokowski and Rabaud Earn Favor 
—Rachmaninoff, Gluck and 
Given Are Soloists 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 4.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra had no soloist when it 
played last night at the Lyric Theater, 
but nevertheless it gave a thoroughly 
fine concert. Leopold Stokowski has 
never conducted more brilliantly at 
any local appearance of the orchestra 
than he did on this occasion. His read- 
ings of the Mozart “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
Overture and the Beethoven Eighth Sym- 
phony were models of finesse and deep 
insight. 

The feature of the evening was the 
initial performance of the mysterious 
Dvorsky’s symphonic narrative, “The 
Haunted Castle.” As this was the first 
opportunity Baltimore had had of hear- 
ing an orchestral composition by this 
enigmatic composer, much interest was 
naturally manifested. The impression 
made by this colorful score, which is lad- 
en with suggestion and bountifully imag- 
inative, was deep indeed. Perhaps the 
attractiveness of the number became 
more apparent to the audience because 
of the illustrated folder distributed to 
the hearers. This leaflet contained a 
drawing by M. Y. Murray and a weird 
poem by J. L. McLane. 

Besides the Dvorsky number, a group 
of Debussy “Nocturnes” was presented. 
They seemed strangely slender in orches- 
tral treatment, but nevertheless beauti- 
ful. With a vivid reading of the always 
satisfying Prelude and Love-death from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” the concert was 
brought to such a climax as Baltimore 
concert-goers have not witnessed in many 
seasons. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 4, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, with Rach- 
maninoff as_ soloist, appeared at the 
Lyric before a large audience. Henri 
Rabaud read the Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony with an individuality of style 
which tinged the rhythm and coloring of 
the familiar score with a new spirit. 


With the interpretation of the Overture 
to the Chabrier opera, “Gwendoline,” 
and the Lalo Rhapsody in A Minor the 
eminent French conductor gave further 
evidence that the organization is being 
shaped under his hands to a style of ex- 
pression differing emotionally from its 
former qualities. Never has a Baltimore 
audience shown its approval so fervently 
as it did after the playing of Rachmani- 
noff’s Concerto No, 2, in which the com- 
poser-pianist showed himself a towering 
musical figure. His art, as disclosed in 
this work, has striking qualifications, 
and when interpreted with such potency 
as on this occasion the Concerto affords 
many moments of aural delight. The ap- 
plause lasted many minutes, and the 
distinguished composer was_ recalled 
again and again. 

The popularity of Alma Gluck was 
fully proved at the recital which she 
gave at Ford’s Theater, Feb. 4, when 
her admirers crowded every available bit 
of space. Needless to say, the singer 
vave this audience the pleasure it had 
expected. Her program embraced many 
examples which gave her ample oppor- 
tunity. The harp solos given by Salva- 
tore de Stefano were heard with pleasure. 

Thelma Given, a young American vio- 
linist, was heard for the first time locally 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
on Friday afternoon, Feb. 7. Willowy in 
appearance and youthful, with tempera- 
ment that seeks artistic expression and 
a fervid style that glows through slow 
passages sometimes bordering upon 
sweetness and sentiment, this pictur- 
esque violinist won her way to the heart 
of her audience. Richard Hageman was 
the accompanist. 

Frederick R. Huber, organist, assisted 
by T. Marshall Forsythe, tenor, will give 
an evening recital, Feb, 13, at the Abbot 
Memorial Church. F.C. B. 





Josef Rosenblatt’s February schedule 
takes him to Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
Canada. Both Seattle, Wash., and Port- 
land Ore., are to have the opportunity of 
hearing him. Late in February and 
March he will appear in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles vefore starting East- 
ward, with Denver as his first stopping 
place on the homeward tour. 





Beatrice MacCue, contralto, is tour- 
ing with the Y. M. C. A. entertainers 
in France and has been singing Penn’s 
“Magic of Your Eyes.” 
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MORGAN KINGSTON 


Welsh Tenor of Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Creates Sensation in “Aida”, “Pagliacci” and “Trovatore’’ 


What the Press Reports: 


AS “MANRICO” 
By John H. Raftery in the NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH 


“Sudden indisposition of Martinelli put Morgan Kings- 
ton, that stalwart and sterling Welsh tenor, into the role 
of Manrico at the eleventh hour and he looked and sang 
the part with the easy assurance and the unhesitating 
authority of one well fitted and drilled to the heroic role 
Kingston is one of the sightliest and best 
vocally equipped Manrico’s of my experience and the 
ruggedness of his robust voice and the forth-right trucu- 
lence of his soldierly bearing struck me last evening as 
added advantages in a right memorable impersonation. 
In the famous duel trio, Mr. Kingston’s voice and ma- 
jestic personality loomed to noble advantage, and even 
in the cave scene duet with the volcanic Homer, the 
mighty voice of this towering Welshman had none the 
wors. of the exchange, and he proved a gallant fourth of 


even so robust a quartette as Momer, Muzio, De Luca 
and himself. His flashing projection of ‘Let Tyrants 
Tremble’ was electrifying and the audience responded 
with a measure of the approval which he richly deserved.” 


AS “CANIO,” PAGLIACCI 
NEW YORK HERALD—Reginald de Koven 


“Morgan Kingston was a really effective and forceful 
Canio. The solo at the end of the first act was given with 
real dramatic fervor.” 


Metropolitan, Jan. 3, 1919. 
Substitution for Le Coq D’Or 


AS “RHADAMES” at the Academy, Brooklyn 
BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES, Dec. 26, 1918 
“Morgan Kingston was the Rhadames and in the opening 
scenes, as the stern warrior, receiving plaudits, he looked 
the part superbly and his rendition of ‘Celeste Aida’ 
brought forth the most spontaneous applause of the 
evening.” 


Management: The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Premiére of André Messager’s ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ” to Take Place at Manchester—Ex-Prisoner 
of War from Germany the Pianist Sensation of the Season in London—Old-Time Traditions 
at Paris Opéra Comique Being Revived by Albert Carré—Maurice Renaud Sings “ Iago ”’ at 
Paris Opéra—London to Hear “ The School for Scandal’? as a Comic Opera—Messager 
Resigns Conductorship of Pzéris Orchestra with Which He Toured This Country—Works of 

New Live-Wire Piofessor at Oxford 


American Composers 


Heard at 


London Concerts 
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m\h.f premiere of André Messager’s 
| new opera, ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire,” is 

take place in Manchester, England, 
early in March. Afterward it will be 

en to London for what will be an in- 
lefinite run, should it prove to be as po- 
ti a drawing-card as was the same 

poser’s “Véronique” more than a 
joven years ago. 

\fter completing his 
country with the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra, M. Messager went to Eng- 
land to supervise the rehearsals of his 


tour of this 


atest work. Apart from the fact that 
Maggie Teyte will create the role of 


Lady Mary Carlisle and Marion Green, 
the Chicago baritone, is to have one of 
the leading male roles, little is known as 
yet of the cast chosen. The opera is be- 
ng produced by an American manager 
now resident in London, Gilbert Miller, 
ison of Henry Miller, the actor. 


aK * co 
Lamond Takes London by Surprise 


It is from the internment camp at 
Ruhleben, via Holland, that the pianistic 
sensation of London’s music year has 
ome. Frederick Lamond is the artist 
who has had musical London literally by 
the ears since his entrée at the end of 
January, when he gave a concert that 
“stirred the emotions as they have 
hardly been stirred by music in many, 
many days.” 

How Mr. Lamond has not only main- 
tained his former power, but has actually 
passed from great things to greater 
through the troublous years of the war, 
when he refused to play, is an insoluble 
mystery, declares the London Daily Tele- 
graph, for it seems that this pianist was 


never before quite so “magnificently 
great” as on this occasion. In a day 
when every pianist plays the Appas- 


sionata Sonata it is something of a feat 
to give that composition a_ strikingly 
listinetive performance, but Lamond’s 
playing of it "as pronounced a revela- 
tion. It was marked by an “overwhelm- 
ing torrent of passion,” while the sense 


f climax in the last movement was 
“terrific in its virility and _ colossal 
strength.” The house “roared at him 


with that peculiar roar that is the truest 
tribute of unrestrained and uncontrol- 
able enthusiasm.” 

César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
ugue were touched with magic, the 
Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata was played 
with refreshing virility, Liszt’s Taran- 
telle with tremendous virtuosity. In 
short, “for those of years sufficiently ripe 
to remember the truly great pianists of 
1 generation and more ago the coming 
f Mr. Lamond has bridged a gulf.” 


* * *K 
“School for Scandal” as Comic Opera 


_ London is to see and hear “The School 
lor Seandal” as a comic opera. E. V. 
Lucas, the essayist, and Capt. Harry 
‘“raham have agreed that there is an 
‘bundance of valuable material for the 
‘yric stage in the old English comedies 
ind they have made a start by convert- 
ing the Sheridan classic into a libretto. 
lhe question of a composer—a rather 
important one, even at this stage of the 
‘volution, or devolution, of musical com- 
‘dv—had not been settled at a very re- 
ent date. 

\‘leanwhile Jean Nougués, of “Quo Va- 

'’ fame, has written the incidental 
Nusie for Robert Loraine’s revival of 
Sostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” It has 
seen suggested that Nougués was en- 
trusted with the task because he is of 
“Stu»dy Gascon breed and therefore like- 
‘'Y iu invest his work with the true Gal- 
le spirit.’ 


/ 


S 


x * * 

Carré Restoring Former Standards at 
the Opéra Comique 

irector Carré, having had to reorgan- 

completely the demoralized Opéra 

lique, to which the Miuister of Fine 


| 
| Galvanizes Department of Music Into New Life 


Arts transferred him from the Comédie 
this 
“Ariane et 
“Péneé- 
lope,” written some ten years ago at the 
“The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “La Lépreuse” 


Francaise, is planning a _ revival 
winter of Paul Dukas’s 
Barbe-Bleue.” Gabriel Fauré’s 


behest of Lucienne Bréval, and 


are also slated for revival. 


A new composer fortunate enough to 


be represented at both the Opéra Com- 
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company, with Beethoven’s opus 1—the 
Schumann 





Trio in C Minor—and the 
Quintet completing the program. 

Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, and 
Lionel Tertis, the viola player, were two 
of Miss Hare’s associates in giving the 
concert. 

Then at one of Sir Henry Wood’s sym- 
phony concerts at Queen’s Hall Ernest 
Schelling’s Suite Fantastique for piano- 








Studies for Music, and to pass an ex- 
amination the subjects of which shall be 
composition, orchestration and _ allied 
subjects, general musical history, and 
the detailed analysis of certain composi- 
tions prescribed from time to time by the 
board.” 

Now, as to the interpretation of those 
terms, Dr. Allen has explained to “Mu- 
sicus of the London Daily Telegraph 
that the musical composition may be 
either (1) a dramatic work, (2) large 
choral work with orchestra, (3) sym- 
phony, (4) symphonic poem, (5) con- 
certo, (6) smaller orchestral work, (7) 
chamber work, (8) work for unaccom- 
panied voices in not less than five parts. 
This seems to throw open to the candi- 
date all forms that are useful, as it 
were, in real life. But particularly 
strong stress is laid upon proficiency in 
orchestral work, which must be shown in 
all cases, as thus: If a candidate. sub- 
mit a string quartet or the like he would 
have to submit also at least some such 
work as an overture; whereas if his work 
is a symphony he need send no more, if 
this work be of sufficient excellence to 
show many-sidedness. 

On the other hand, a symphonic writer 


“s 
f 
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THE COMPOSER OF ‘‘LA REINE FIAMMETTE”’ AND HIS WIFE 


The recent death of Xavier Leroux came just at the moment when this French composer’s operas were being introduced to the American 


public—‘‘La Reine 


wife, Mme. 


herself in the 


atory of music. His 
distinguished 


of the most 


Fiammette,’’ by the Metropolitan Opera Company; ‘‘Le Chemineau,”’ bj) 
to the time of his death Leroux had been one 
Héylon-lLeroux, 
name-part of his 


prominent 
was his favorite 
‘““'Théodora.”’ In the 


interpreter of the 


wife are seen reading the score of his opera ‘‘Le Carillonneur.”’ 


ique and the Grand Opera“in one season 
is Max d’Ollone. Director Carré is put- 
ting on his one-act opera “Les Uns et les 
Autres,” based on Verlaine’s comedy, 
while his “Le Retour’ is one of the nov- 
elties of the season at the larger house. 

There has been much competition at 
the Opéra for the privilege of singing 
Salomé in the Mariotte opera of that 
name, to be staged with all the costumes 
and scenic accessories designed for Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Salomé.” A rumor light 
as air has it that Lucienne Bréval is to 
be the Salomé, but nothing definite has 
been made public about it. 

Three of Vincent d’Indy’s works have 
a place in Director Rouché’s scheme for 
the Opéra this winter—the new “Légende 
de Saint Christophe,” besides “L-Etran- 
ger” and “Fervaal.” Ernest Reyer’s 
picturesque “Salammb6” and Camille 
Saint-Saéns’s “Héléne” are other prob- 
abilities. 

Maurice Renaud is to be the Jago in 
this month’s revival of Verdi’s “Otello.” 
Paul Franz will sing Otello, while a for- 
mer Metropolitan conductor, Arturo 
nme will preside at the conductor’s 

esk. 


a” * * 


London Hears Music of Rubin Goldmark 
and Ernest Schelling 


Two American works of sizeable di- 
mensions have been features of recent 
London concerts. Amy Hare, the well- 
known English pianist, who was a resi- 
dent of Berlin before the Great War, has 
engineered a series of somewhat unusual 
chamber music concerts this winter, and 
at the third Rubin Goldmark’s Trio in D 
Minor, Opus 1, was given its first per- 
formance in London. 


Mr. Goldmark’s work was in good 


forte and orchestra was played, with 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, 
as soloist. The composer himself had 
originally introduced this work—which, 
with such tunes as “Dixie” and “’Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River” as its 
basic material, is in a sense a pendant 
to John Powell’s “Rhapsodie Néegre”—in 
the English metropolis. 


* * * 
Paris Orchestra Seeks New Conductor 


With the return of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra to France from its 
tour of this country André Messager has 
relinquished the post of director. In- 
deed, it appears that M. Messager in- 
tends retiring from the field as a con- 
ductor for all time, excepting for occa- 
sional “guest” appearances here and 
there, for Le Monde Musical announces 
that “he views his tournée in the United 
States as the finest consecration of his 
career as a chef d’orchestre that he 
could hope for.” 

Meanwhile tlie Conservatoire Orches- 
tra is casting about for a successor to 
M. Messager. 


* * 


New Vital Force Rejuvenating Oxford’s 
Department of Music 


New red t'ood is already being infused 
into the ancient department of music at 
Oxford by the new head of the faculty, 
Prof. H. B. Allen. He is a live wire and 
his vibrations are likely to be felt far 
arid wide in academic music circles in 
England. 

In the new regulations he has drawn 
up governing the Mus. Doc. examination 
the first paragraph runs thus: 

“A candidate shall be required to sub- 
mit a musical composition written by 
himself for approval by the Board of 


figures in the music world of 
feminine 
accompanying picture to the left 


Director Campanini and his Chicago forces. Up 


Paris, where he had his own conserv- 
roles in his operas. She especially 
of the reader the composer and his 


may possibly be asked to write also a 
madrigal or a motet in order to test his 
versatility, and the stress upon orches- 
tration and allied subjects is to enable 
the board to find out whether a man can 
read a score and transcribe it, or even 
write a sound criticism of it. The can- 
didates will be required to know well at 
least ten scores of the kind of music 

which every musician ought to know. 
The new decrees regarding the Mus. 
Bac. examination are said to be equally 
thorough in their vitalizing effects. It 
seems that one of the new Oxford pro- 
fessor’s dicta is that the only way to 
learn harmony is to hear it and to know 
it in its living connection. Clearly this 
cannot be learned from_ text-books. 
Questions in harmony are properly done 
only if the result is at once “sincere, 
beautiful, intelligent and appropriate.” 
Counterpoint is to be of these two kinds 
at Oxford, modern and modal, and, as 
Dr. Allen holds that people should first 
learn their own language, the first Mus. 
Bac. examination will deal with modern 
counterpoint, while the second will deal 
with both kinds. van 
+ 


China to Hear New Elgar Work 


Elgar’s war-begotten “For the Fallen” 
is wandering far afield. It is soon to be 
sung in Shanghai, at the Union Church 
in that city. There will be a chorus of 
fifty voices to give this work its first 
performance in China. ; 

i) ae 2 


A “Damnable Heresy” to Regard Music 
as an “Accomplishment” 


Our whole system is wrong so long 
as our social attitude toward all forms 
of art, and in particular toward music, 


[Continued on page 18] 
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remains what it now is, stoutly contends 
Gerald Cumberland, the well-known Eng- 
lish critic, in Musical Opinion. 

He insists that one of the most damna- 
ble of those Victorian heresies which 
persist to our own day is the heresy that 
music is an “accomplishment.” “Any 
young man or woman who is studying 
the piano, the violin or singing merely 
in order to increase his value in social 
life, to strike something of a figure in 
suburban drawing-rooms, or to minister 
to his or her own vanity, is simply wast- 
ing time.” ' 

And why? The English writer ex- 
plains his point thus: All art is an in- 
terpretation of life in terms of sound, 
color, movement, paint. It brings us 
nearer to life; it makes life more in- 


tense, more vivid: it reveals life. Viewed . 


from any other standpoint, art is ridicu- 
lous; it becomes a luxury, an enervation; 
it becomes an opiate. 

“Some people study music in order to 
earn a living: that is good, so far as it 
goes. Others study music in order to 
use it as a lever by means of which they 
may raise themselves above others: that 
is bad. A few study music—the tech- 
nique of music—in order that by means 
of that technique they may feed their 
minds and quicken their emotions by 





reading and understanding the works of 
the great masters; and that, of course, 
is the best reason of all. 

“For one of the chief aims of life is 
surely the accumulation of knowledge 
and experience; without experience we 
can do less than nothing. 

“In the works of Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner and 
the rest is stored and preserved a vast 
body of human emotion, aspiration and 
endeavor, and in studying this music we 
may capture many a secret of the human 
heart, and taste mental and spiritual ex- 
perience that, in all likelihood, would not 
be ours in the ordinary course of events.” 


x * x 
Zeppilli a Naples “Butterfly” 
In Naples, at the San Carlo, Alice 


Zeppilli, of former Manhattan and Chi- 
cago Opera associations, has been sing- 
ing Madama Butterfly to the Pinkerton 
of a tenor named Alabiso. 

Amedeo Bassi, also of other days at 
the Manhattan, has added to his laurels 
in Rome by his singing in Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos” at the Costanzi. 

Celestina Boninsegna, who made a few 
appearances at the Metropolitan during 
the Conried régime and later appeared 
at the Boston Opera House, has been 
singing in Bari this winter. 

J. ln Be. 





SEATTLE COMPOSERS’ CONCERT 


Works Presented by Local Society— 


Two Choruses Are Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—The So- 
ciety of Composers gave its first con- 
cert for the season in the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, Jan. 27, before a large audience. 
The most important work given was the 
Sonata in E Minor for piano and violin 
by Claude Madden. The violin part was 
played by the composer, with Silvio 
Risegari at the piano. The three move- 
ments are well defined, the themes are 
pleasing and the whole composition 
shows high creative. ability. A_ trio, 
Scena Religioso, for violin, ’cello and 
piano, also by Mr. Madden, is full of 


somber melody and modern harmonies 
and was excellently presented by Mr. 
Madden, violin; George Kirchner, ’cello, 
and Silvio Risegari, piano. “Les Phan- 
toms,” a suite of three pieces for piano, 
by Adelina Carola Appleton, is ultra- 
modern in style and was delicately pre- 
sented by Irene Rogers. 


The vocal numbers consisted of three 
groups of songs, the first by Claude Mad- 
den, setting of poems by Alice Rollit 
Coe. They are written for baritone and 
were sung by Herschel J. Scott. Three 
songs by Drusilla S. Percival, for con- 
tralto, sung by Mrs. Adam _ Beeler, 
proved that this composer has the gift 
of song writing. Four songs by Adelina 
Carola 
very musical; 


Appleton proved original and 
“Joy” and 


“The Little 


House of Dreams” called forth most ap- 
plause, as sung by Mrs. Vivian Strong 
Hart, soprano. 

The Norwegian Male Chorus, Rudolph 
Moller, conductor, gave its first concert 
for the season on Jan. 31. Though eight 
members of the chorus are still active 
in the army, and the service flag shows 
three gold stars, there were fifty men 
singing at this concert. The chorus is 
well balanced, its work finished and its 
attacks good. “Vikingsonner,” by 
Rudolph Moller, the director, was well 


received. The assisting artists were 
Hildur Levida Lindgren, soprano, and 
Claude Madden, violinist. Arville Bel- 


stad was a sympathetic accompanist for 
soloists and chorus. 

With a mixed chorus of 150 voices, 
accompanied by organ, two pianos and a 
stringed orchestra of thirteen pieces, the 
Temple Chorus, under the leadership of 
Montgomery Lynch, appeared in concert 
on Jan. 31 before an audience which 
filled the auditorium of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The works pre- 


sented were “The Rose Maiden,” by 
Cowen, and ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor. The sing- 


ing of the big chorus was very fine and 
shows what can be done in Seattle in the 
way of community singing, if they will 
all come together in one big organiza- 
tion. In the different choral bodies of 
the city there are over 600 members, so 
it ought to be easy to have a big chorus 
of 1000 voices for a spring festival. At 
the second community “sings” in the six 
high schools there were not less than 250 


- at any school, and at Ballard, where John 


Henry Lyon, song leader from Camp 
Lewis, was to conduct, there were 1400 
present, all the school auditorium could 
seat. A. M. G. 





Entertainers at Camp Merritt, N. J. 


On Feb. 11, the Emerson Phonograph 
Company took several entertainers to 
Camp Merritt, N. J. Mme. Grover-Mar- 
celle, the Spanish prima donna, gave five 
popular American songs. Obrad Djurin, 
the Serbian tenor, presented several oper- 
atic arias, and Christine Langenhan, dra- 
matic soprano, also sang. C. Linn Seiler 
was responsible for a pianologue and 
comic talk; Max Aronson of M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, sang, and finally Martha 
Duff, the popular twelve-year-old con- 
tralto, gave eight numbers. The enter- 
tainment was under the management of 
Louis F. Rosenfield. 





HONOR MEMORY OF 
DAVID HOCHSTEIN 
IN ROCHESTER, N. Y 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 9.—At the 
hearsal of the Symphony Orchest 
Ludwig Schenck, conductor, held Feb. 
the following resolution on the death 
David Hochstein, the young violin arti 
who was killed in action in France, w 
adopted by the orchestra: 


“He is dead, sweet musician; 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all Music. 


“With these beautiful words of a no 
poet, we, the members of the Rochest 
Symphony Orchestra, in regular rehe: 
sal assembled, wish to express our hea 
felt love and sympathy to the berea\ 
family of our loved friend and associa 
David Hochstein. 

“Endowed with the God-given gr: 
of musical genius, his name stands no! 
recorded as one of the best known a 
beloved of the musicians of Ameri 
to-day, whose fame will abide in the « 
world as well as the new. 

“At the call of his country he join 
the ranks with millions of other your 
Americans, and there showed the san 
ability for achievement and leadersh); 
by winning his commission as lieutena 
after reaching the shores of France. 

“And in this manner he was called 
meet his death bravely while inspirin; 
those under him to bravery, and th 
grand diapason of battle was the mus 
chosen by fate for the close of his young 
life, rather than the more gentle ha: 
monies of the art he loved and so ably 
interpreted. 

“Be it therefore resolved: 


the orchestra, and that a copy be suit 
ably engraved and delivered to his fan 
ily as a message of love and sympath: 
from his fellow musicians.” 


M. E. W 





Troy, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Thursday evening at the Trinity Luther 
an Church by Edna Biermeister and 
Mrs. Albert Steinhilber, sopranos; Elsie 


Bartells, contralto; John Biermeiste: 
and Charles Reglin, tenors; Florence 


McManus, violinist, and Teresa Maier, 
pianist. 





That this 
memoriam be spread upon the records of 
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James Gibbons Huneker, 


“Times”: 





The singing of Miss Macbeth was an 
oasis in leagues of sandy vocalism. 


in the 


Mme. 


Tamaki Miura, 








Were 


Minnesota. 





Miss Macbeth in the 


her. 





H. E. Krehbiel, in the “Tribune”: 
Tuneful, straightforward singing, the 
only singing of the kind, was that of 
character of a 
maiden who dies of a broken heart be- 
cause the siren lures her lover away from 


of the first magnitude. 


exquisite purity of 


without artifice. 




















Henry T. Finck, in ‘‘The Evening Post’’: 
Just as the best dramatic singing heard at 
the Lexington Theater this season was by 


song heard there so far was that of Florence 
Macbeth, who made the part of poor Anna 
winsome to eyes as well as ears. 
nately she is only an American girl, from 


she 


Firenze, she would be hailed as a rising star 


voice has the three cardinal virtues demanded 
by the Italians of the bel canto golden age: 


beauty of tone, and agility of execution. It 
was a rare treat to listen to such singing, so 
unforced, so pure, so spontaneous, so artistic 
Miss Macbeth, if she takes 
good care of her silver voice, will have golden 
opportunities for fame. 





so the loveliest lyric 


Unfortu- 
from Milano or 


Her clear, crystalline 


Reginald de Koven, in the “Herald”’: 


A feature of the performance was the 
very artistic singing of Miss Macbeth, 
a London favorite, who, as Anna, made 
a definite success. 
even lyric soprano is so facile and well 
poised that everything she sang was a 
pleasure and artistically satisfying. I 
want to hear the lady again and soon. 


Her sweet, true and 

















intonation, sensuous 





Pitts Sanborn, in the “Globe”: 


Miss Macbeth delighted by reason of 
the puritv and sweetness of her tone. 














Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Minor Opera Companies Give Unusual 7c S— | 
Opportunities to Students Abroad 





























kK thryn Lee, American Lyric- 
Soprano, Sees Great Advan- 
age While 
studying — America Begin- 
ning to Follow This Method 
—Finds Our Vocal Teachers 


xcellent 


in Experience 


& friendly bark of a little York- 
T shire terrier attired in a red rib- 


yon and the singing of four birds greeted 


the writer in the studio of Kathryn Lee, 
the American lyric-soprano, whom the 
war has brought back from singing 


abroad. 
“This is my family,” began Miss Lee, 
by way of introduction. “I have always 


joved birds, and my friends have given 
me many of them. Here are two canaries 
Pand these others are little love birds. 
‘They come from the Islands of Java, 


‘and they always remind me of porcelain 
‘ornaments, with their white plumage and 


yed bills. They never leave each other. 


| always have birds with me; when I 
first went to Europe to study I traveled 


with a phonograph and a canary.” 

And so the conversation turned from 
natural songsters to the interesting ca- 
meer of my songster hostess. “My home 
was in Maine,” began the singer, “and 
|] always wanted a musical career. It 
hwas the piano, however, that I first de- 
sired to study, and my lessons com- 
menced when I was six years of age. 
When I was twelve, with two long plaits 
down my back, I used to play the organ 
at church on Sundays and coach the 
choir. This netted me the munificent 
wage of three dollars a Sunday, which 
made me feel extremely important, es- 
pecially in the eyes of my brother and 
sister. Unfortunately, however, an oper- 
ation on one of my fingers prevented me 
from going on with this work, and for 
a time I was heart-broken. 

“A little later, however, I was partly 
compensated for this disappointment, 
when it was found that I had a voice, 
and we set to work to develop that. After 
studying in America I went to Paris, 
and there continued my work, coaching 
with Vidal, Adrien Ray and the famous 
mise-en-scéne instructor, Mme. Wein- 
shenk. 

“Just before war was declared by the 
United States I obtained an engagement 
for the season at the Gaieté-Lyrique. 
This was, of course, never carried out 
because I came to America to see my 








Kathryn Lee, American Lyric Soprano 


mother, who was then in poor health, 
and while I was here war was de- 
clared. Like most of the singers who 
found themselves in America at the out- 
break of war, having European con- 
tracts, I thought the conflict could not 
last and simply waited to return to ful- 
fill my obligations. But, of course, we 
all miscalculated. 


Training for Opera Abroad 


“Since returning here I have seen much 
of our own singing methods. Although 
I do not advocate the European method 
instead of the American, there is one 
phase of study in Europe which makes 
it most valuable for students. The vocal 
student in almost any European country, 
who has attained a certain degree of 
proficiency, may be singing in one of the 
opera houses while she continues her 
work. This, for experience and train- 
ing, is invaluable. For instance, I had 
the offer of engagements in Warsaw, 
Brussels, Nice and Paris while I was 
studying, and chose Paris because, know- 
ing my teachers there, I was anxious to 
continue my work with them. The num- 
ber of smaller opera houses abroad ‘en- 
ables the student to get this training. 
Here there have only been the very large 
companies for many years. It is my be- 
lief, however, that a great number of 
new, smaller ventures will continue to 
spring up in this country, profitably, and 
give the student here the same advan- 
tages. Even in the companies we have 
now, such as the San Carlo, Creatore 


Singer Advises Artists Abroad 
to Avoid the Social Distrac- 


tions—An Interesting Solu- 


tion to German Opera—How 
Paris and London Performed 
Wagner 


Company, etc., I have heard some splen- 
did artists and excellent singing. 

“In other ways, however, American 
training is certainly superior. The 
American teacher takes a very keen per- 
sonal interest in his pupil, an interest 
which to a certain extent, without doubt, 
is caused by the fact that they are both 
of the one nationality, most of the pupils 
studying here being Americans. 

“T had the good fortune to find, both 
here and abroad, teachers who helped 
me constantly and gave me extra time, 
excellent counsels and many free lessons. 
After all, it seems to me, one may get 
good training in either country, and the 
open sesame to fairness is absolute sin- 
cerity and zest in one’s work. 

“Another reason why I believe my 
training in Paris had such satisfactory 
results was because I always lived with 
the French and as a French girl would 
live. Speaking French as well as Eng- 
lish I was easily able to do this. My 
friends while there were almost all 
French, and the native audiences always 
treated me as one of their own. I shall 
never forget my first appearance at the 
Trocadero in Paris. I was the only 
American artist, and the entire audience 
was French. The Trocadero, as you 
know, is a huge auditorium seating some 
14,000 persons and shaped something like 
a scallop-shell with the stage at one end. 
To be heard at all there one must stand 
in a certain spot, and before my turn 
came the many descriptions of that right 
spot and warnings of what would result 
if I missed it gave me much misgiving. 
When I started to sing I was almost 
frightened, for the sound of my own 
voice came back to me like a distant loco- 


motive whistle. Apparently it did not 
reach the audience in any such manner, 
for the reception was the most gratify- 
ing a young artist could ask. 

“T believe the student abroad should 
live as much as possible with the people 
of the country, because living with the 
American colony generally necessitates 
certain social obligations which take the 
student from her work and prevent her 
from giving her best to the studies she . 
is there to pursue. 


Wagner in Italian or French 


“T gave all, my time to studies abroad, 
spending little in social distractions. 
Just before the war broke out my 
teachers pronounced me ready to give 
auditions before the operatic managers, 
as I had learned most of the lyric dra- 
matic réles, and had played at some of 
the provincial opera houses in France, 
and that was how the manager of the 
Gaieté heard me and engaged me. There 
had also been a possibility of my singing 
at Covent Garden that season, so I also 
rehearsed several of the Wagnerian réles 
in German. I*had the somewhat exact- 
ing experience of learning the Wag- 
nerian roles in both German and French 
because in Paris they sang these only in 
French, while in London they were sing- 
ing them in the original language. I 
think that the Paris opera gives a part 
solution to our present problem of Ger- 
man opera. Should we ever care to have 
Wagnerian opera again, as we do not 
like the English translations, both the 
Italian and French are beautiful, es- 
pecially those of “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Meistersinger,”’ and they 
could readily be done here. At any rate, 
no Americans are going to be very apt 
ever to want to sing, or to hear them 
sung again in German. 

“At present I am looking forward to 
the beginning of my regular concerts 
here under Mr. Johnston’s direction. He 
has many ambitious plans for me, and 
his chief complaint is, ‘Why did you not 
come to me at once, instead of letting 
me discover you by accident?’ 

“By the way,” continued Miss Lee, “did 
I tell you how I came to be under his 
management? But that is a long story 
and we will refer to it some other time.” 

If Miss Lee looks forward to her first 
New York appearance, we certainly may 
do so too, for Miss Lee has a splendid 
presence and a_ sincere charm—and 
Titian hair that would make any Mélis- 
ande quite jealous. ; 
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DETROIT TIMES: 
icert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was rewarded by one of the finest pro- 


ims of the season. 
ss Miller was a delightful surprise. 
rk stamped her at once as a singer 
onance Her singing of the 
d she was heartily applauded. 
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Management: 


First Appearance With 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conducting 
WINS HER PUBLIC 


Detroit Criticisms: 


DETROIT JOURNAL: 
sang 
with a full chested power 
that stamped her at once as an artist worth watching. 
particularly fortunate in the beautiful qualities of the lower 
reaches of her voice—unusual in a soprano.”’ 


DETROIT FREE PRESS: 
Her rendition of arias from Mozart and Puccini shows talent 
Miss Rosalie 
The young woman offered two arias from Mozart’s Marriage 
and an aria from 
impression out of all proportion to the amount of 
She displayed a soprano voice of pleasing fresh- 
and sweetness. 
arias was discriminating and finished, and indicative not only 
of careful training, but of insight into the nature of the music 
she was interpreting. 
stances which would give her better opportunity to display 
all phases of her artistry.”’ 


scores hit in 


feature of the afternoon was the singing of Rosalie Miller. 
She came into Detroit unheralded, but her 
with a voice of unusual beauty, freshness and 
Mozart numbers was discriminating and finished, 
In the Puccini number she was also good, dis- 
of the 
thority and command of an older singer.” 


THE MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 


MILLER 


‘‘Miss Rosalie Miller, a young Ameri- 


two arias from Mozart and one from 
and a loveliness of tone 
She is 


“Miss Miller’s art pleases hearers. 
Miller was a decided surprise. 


Puccini, ‘Manon Lescaut,’ and 


Her rendition of the Mozart 


She ought to be heard under circum- 


Arcadia. The largest crowd to attend a 


music, and singing with all the 


CARRIED “JAZZ” MUSIC ABROAD 


Lieutenant Europe Introduced the Old 
World to Its Charms 


Meet, O reader! the verb “to jazz.” 
It is easily construed: I jazz, thou jaz- 
zest, he jazzes. And when “he” happens 
to be a negro bandsman of the “Old Fif- 
teenth,” New York, led by Lieut. James 
R. Europe, who was musical director for 
the Vernon Castles when they stormed 


New York, he jazzes all over whatever 
country he may happen to be in, as wit- 
ness certain remarks of the Lieutenant: 


“We jazzed all over France,” said 
Lieut. Europe, as he directed his men 
to find cots in their newly assigned bar- 
racks at Camp Upton. “But we also 
surprised them when we represented 
America at the big féte held in the Tuil- 
leries Gardens in Paris, playing classical 
music with equal ease. We are sure 
glad to be home, too.” 

The band opened the first recreation 
center for American soldiers at Aix les 
Bains, a famous French resort, in 
March, 1918, then went into the trenches 
and later in August went to Paris, stay- 
ing a month to play in parks and hos- 
pitals. On the féte day the band repre- 
sented American troops with the British 
Grenadiers Band, the French Garde de la 
République Band and the Royal Italian 
Band. Later it gave concerts for the 
Alsatians at Mulhausen. Just before 
leaving France, concerts were given at 
Brest for wounded soldiers. 


It is possible that the Germans may 
not at present be in a mood to appre- 
ciate jazz music. They heard it, never- 
theless, at Blodensheim, on Nov. 18. 

Incidentally, it is reported that Lon- 
don is jazz crazy, and whole strings of 
dance halls have opened and a tremen- 
dous demand has thus been created for 
jazz musicians. Many of the serious 
British instrumentalists have been lured 
by big money into the dance halls, some- 
times with amazing results. 





TEST OF PERFIELD SYSTEM 


Mrs. Perfield Talks on Self-Expression 
at Doolittle Recital 


Wanamaker’s Auditorium was _ well 
filled with parents, teachers and pupils 
on Feb. 7, when the pupils of Maude 
Tucker Doolittle were presented in a 
recital and music test. “The Value of 
Creative Work” was one of the outstand- 
ing subjects of the test. The original 
compositions proved that the pupils had 
something to say and used their mate- 
rial well. 

In speaking of this important branch 
Mrs. Perfield said, ‘“Self-expression 
must inspire another to express, or half 
of its value is lost. The goal of all 
life, all religion and all education is 
self-expression. There are three results 
to be gained by creative work—self- 
expression and the development of the 
individuality, inspiring another to ex- 
press and the establishment of a bond 
of appreciation.” 
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MISS PENELOPE DAVIES 


_Mezzo-Contralto 


At Her Recital, PRINCESS THEATRE, NEW YORK 
February 9, 1919 
Sang the following Negro Spirituals arranged by H. T. BURLEIGH 


1 STOOD ON DE RIBBER OB JERDON 
MY LORD, WHAT A MORNIN’ 
GO DOWN, MOSES 


14 East 43rd Street 
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“What Ameri Music Lovers Should Realize”’ j 
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Some pertinent remarks by Archie Bell, of the Cleveland, (Ohio) . 
tal 
. - = 
News of Monday, February Tenth, Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen Pr 
CVE 
John McCormack sang a recital before an audience at Grays Armory last evening that not only 
filled the auditorium to capacity but literally jammed every little nook and cranny into which a human J 
being could find space to sit. Room was left for McCormack, his accompanist and the piano, otherwise cer 
the stage was occupied and the local management estimates that fully one thousand applicants for space im 
were unable to purchase it. } Nt 
Of course, this is in the order of things. McCormack tests the capacity of halls everywhere. It may “Vy 


be old news. But what is newer information is that the famous Irishman was never in better voice in 
his life than he was last evening. 

Who is there, I will ask anyone who was in the audience, who is there to sing the group of songs 
by Franck, Tschaikowsky, Bantock and Saint-Saens as McCormack sang it? The answer is, Nobody. 
We have a number of great operatic tenors, there are plenty of tenor recitalists, perhaps too many, for 
unless they are exceptionally good, they are usually very bad; but there is nobody to offer such music as 
the only McCormack interprets it. 

The group of Irish folk songs was splendidly done, particularly the ‘“‘SSnowy Breasted Pearl,” but 
the world concedes that McCormack is alone in this metier. It is adding nothing to his merited laurels 
to relate that he sang ‘‘Thine Eyes Shined,” ‘“‘Constancy,” “She Rested by the Broken Brook” and ‘Dear 
Old Pal o’ Mine”? magnificently. There was the well-known choking tear in his voice and the pathetic 
ring of it went straight to the heart. But these qualities are a commonplace of music reporting when 
McCormack sings. 

What American music lovers should realize, and speedily, is that John McCormack is a supreme artist 
as an interpreter of great songs and that he is not merely the best singer of little ditties that Tom, Dick 
and pay will try over tomorrow, after hearing him, while the family comments ‘‘you’re just as good 
as John. 


It is a question if there is a finer vocal organ in the world than McCormack’s, and he nowadays 
uses it with a finesse and intelligence that surpasses anything of previous years. It was not a 
McCormack of “Mother Machree’’ popularity last evening, but a great master of song. Like Hamlet's 
father, we are not going to hear his like again until—well, very likely until we hear him again. 


At least twenty thousand American Music Lovers were 


QUITE FRANKLY DISAPPOINTED 


during the last month. In that period Mr. McCormack sang in the following cities: New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, Des Moines, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Dayton and Cleveland, and 
at least twenty thousand people were unable to purchase tickets for his concerts—hence the disappointment. 


We thank you, Mr. Archie Bell, and Mr. McCormack thanks you! 


511 Fifth Ave., New York CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager 
February 14th, 1919 D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
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M 'WAUKEE WELCOMES 
THE TRIO DE LUTECE 


nization Appears at Final Event of 
Series—Bauer Gives First Local 
Recital in Years 


LWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 
d time Milwaukee has heard and 
red the Trio de Luteéce, brought 
again in the series of Twilight Mu- 
.s under the management of Mar- 
Rice. This was the fourth and 
concert in the series. 
e Trio concerned itself with Le- 
( _ Hahn and the complexities of 
Its ensemble work was most 
raleful to the ear because of the fine 
ment evidenced in it. 
> \\ilwaukee was delighted at the chance 
Af aring, for the first time in years, a 
program by Harold Bauer, his last 
arance here having been with the 
There may have 
Siecen those who thought of Mr. Bauer 


{) 


13.—For the 


pet 
; the scholarly academician who draws 
isical picture with fine mathematical 
Paccuracy. But no less important than 
iihis side of Bauer’s playing is such 
warmth as he put into his Chopin num- 
Ibers, the Nocturne in F Sharp and the 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor. The MacDow- 
el] “Keltic’ Sonata became a work of 
strength and power, of broad lines and 
extreme sonority, under Bauer’s mind 
and hand. Go... 


WILSONS AT PARIS OPERA 





Gala Performance in Honor of President 
Draws Brilliant Audience 


Paris, Feb. 11 (From an Associated 
Press Dispatch).—President and Mrs. 
Wilson attended a gala performance of 
Berlioz’s “‘La Damnation de Faust,” ar- 
anged in their honor. The proceeds of 
the performance will be added to funds 
levoted to the care of war cripples. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Lansing accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in the Presidential 
box, which was draped with the Stars 
and Stripes. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Wilson entered, 
the whole audience rose and applauded 
cordially, the President bowing his 
acknowledgments. Tne assembly was 
the most brilliant recently held in Paris. 
Many delegates to the Peace Conference, 
including A. J. Balfour, British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
Prince Feisal, of Hedjas, were present. 

The President appeared to enjoy the 
evening keenly, and led in the applause. 





At her appearance at the Globe con- 
cert late in January Harriet McConnell, 
young New York contralto, sang among 
her songs Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
“Values,” in which she was accompanied 
by the composer. 


























May Mukle Succumbs to Spell of — 
Hawaii’s ‘‘Indescribable Beauty’’ 
































May Mukle on Christmas Day in Honolulu, 
the Extinct Diamond Head Crater Seen 
in the Distance 


ONOLULU has shown great interest 

in May Mukle, the English ’cellist, 

who is appearing at a series of concerts 

there with ever-increasing success, and 

Hawaiian audiences have attested to 

their admiration of her art and person- 
ality by tremendous enthusiasm. 

In return, however, Miss Mukle, like 
all visitors to Honolulu, has fallen under 
the spell of that beauty-spot of the world. 
In a letter describing Hawaii the ’cellist 
writes: 

“The beauty of this place really takes 
one’s breath away, and just think of the 
weather being hot and sunny to-day, Jan. 
14! And the moonlight nights! Were 
there ever such nights anywhere else? 
One doubts if it can be the same old 
moon at all! 

“We often go in swimming at night, 
and the effect of the cocoanut palms and 
oleanders and hibiscus seen from the 
water, all bathed in moonlight, with the 
beautiful blue mountains behind, is in- 
describably lovely. Often, too, there is 
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Miss Ethelynde Smith, 
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My dear Miss Smith: 


Whenever I think of your singing of ‘ 
I remember with delight 


College 
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Recital at Converse 
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i Harriet Ware 


your as exhibited in the 
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suggestion of lovely 
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best wishes, 
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May Mukle, the ’Cellist, and Rebecca Clark on a Picnic in the Mountains of Hawaii 


a rainbow at night, a phenomenon that 
is rarely seen anywhere but on these 
islands. 

“On Christmas Eve I ,jhad a glorious 
swim, and, in fact, spent most of the day 
out of doors, dancing in the evening 
under a_ flower-covered pergola  over- 
looking the ocean. 

“The great night which announced the 
armistice to the world was really a re- 
markable sight here, as I do not think 
that anywhere else could one have seen 
so many different races all united in their 
rejoicing over our victory. The streets 


were thronged with lantern processions 
by the Chinese and the Japanese, while 
the Hawaiians and Portuguese and the 
countless other nations that all go to 
make up this ‘melting-pot of the world’ 
were beside themselves with joy. I could 
not help thinking of my friends all over 
the globe rejoicing in their different ways 
on that wonderful night. 

“It will not be so long now before | 
am back again in New York, as I leave 
here early in March, and after my con- 
certs on the Pacific Coast shall come 
straight back to the East.” 





BROOKLYN HEARS “COQ D’OR’”’ 


Barrientos Sings for First Time This 
Season—Give “Cavalleria” 


Brooklyn’s eighth Metropolitan opera 
in the series of ten, on Feb. 11, intro- 
duced the fantastic “Le Coq d’Or,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, as part of a double 
bill with “Cavalleria.” The novelty drew 
a capacity house at the Academy of 
Music, with many standing. In “Caval- 
leria” Florence Easton as Santuzza gave 
Brooklyn a taste of really fine singing. 


-The young English lady was vocally and 


histrionically superb, and in her singing 
one finds a truly intelligent production 
of tone, perfection of pitch and splendor 
of overtone. She was many times re- 
called. The performance itself was a 
brilliant one. Crimi was a likable Tur- 
iddu and did some commendable sing- 
ing. Montesanto was realistic as Alfio, 
and Perini as Lola was charming. Mor- 
anzoni conducted with his usual good 
taste. 

Of great interest was the Russian 
pantomimic opera. The cast was prac- 
tically the same as at the Manhattan 
performances, with the notable excep- 
tion of Maria Barrientos, who made 
her first Metropolitan appearance this 
season on this occasion. Her vocaliza- 
tion at the Academy was of high order, 
her colorature being a model for clarity, 
flexibility and beauty of timbre. She 
was heartily received and repeatedly 
brought before the curtain. Marie Sun- 
delius as the Cock’s Voice furnished 
some bits of rare singing. Lila Robe- 
son took Sophie Braslau’s place and was 
well liked. The rest of the cast included 
Diaz as the Astrologer, who sang with 
golden tone; Didur as the King and 
Audisio as the Prince. Rosina Galli, 
Queenie Smith and Adolph Bolm formed 
an inimitable trio and caused much en- 
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joyment by their portrayals. 
and costumes were a joy. Monteux con- 
ducted with feeling for the charming 
score. A. 3. &. 


The scenery 


Altschuler Forces in All-Russian Pro- 


gram Score Albany Triumph 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Modest Alt- 
schuler’s Russian Symphony Orchestra 
scored a complete triumph last night in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall in an all-Rus- 
sian program. The chief number was 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. 
Altschuler’s mastery of his instrumen- 
talists and ability as leader was best 
illustrated when the orchestra played 
the “Paraphrase of the Allied Hymns,” 
by Glazounoff. Wassily Besekirsky, vio- 
lin soloist of the orchestra, played the 
“Havanese” of Saint-Saéns effectively. 
Horace Alwyne, English pianist and di- 
rector of music at the Skidmore School 
of Art of Saratoga Springs, played a 
Liszt Concerto with the orchestra in a 
manner that won approval. H. 
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| France NASH wir Chicago Orehestra | 


Has “Great Success” and is “Recalled Five Times” at Her First Appearance With 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. “It Was a Living, Dashing Performance and Miss Nash sf: 
Deserves all the Applause that was Lavished Upon Her.” \ E 


CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 





Th ; an. semis YEN IININIA my 
ere is 4 TE LE DO 
why Frances Nash should Ze nik 
continue to be a stranger 
to Chicago audiences, for 
she has artistic abilities 
that should make her wel- 
come. She is an orna- 
mental person on the plat- 
form, with a taste for 
warm color, in costume, 
which wins a good part 
of her battle before she 
begins to play. 

Add to this a nice taste 
in the selection of her solo 
number. It was Mac- 
Dowell’s second concerto 
for piano, a piece which 
gives an impression of be- 
ing wrought by much 
hard work on the part of 
the composer, but rings 
almost as agreeably as 
though it were more 
spontaneous. Miss Nash 
quite evidently had a 
good deal of sympathetic 
feeling for the real music 
which is there, and, equal- 
ly evidently, had a well- 
matured comprehension 
of what it meant, and the 
technical equipment to 
project it. It was a living, 
dashing performance and 
a successful one. Miss 
Nash may be credited 


with having done an in- 
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Miss Frances Nash was \e 
the soloist for the Mac- Ee 
Dowell concerto and she Ve | 
made an immediate im- 
pression. Her tone was iC 
vibrant and of surprising 

-volume, her _ technical 
equipment excellent 
throughout. The bra- 
vura passages were de- 
lightfully clear and done 
with a certainty which 
was comforting. She had 
the spirit of the music 
and brought it out with a 
broad sweep that had the 
true interpretative force 
in it. The music meant 
something to her, which 
she expressed with an in- 
dependence of thought 
which stamped her as a 
personality. She will be 
heard of in the world of 
music. 


(Karlton Hackett. ) 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Miss Nash made the D 
minor concerto for the 
piano-forte, by MacDow- 
ell, glow with the fire 
and brilliance of her per- 
formance. She is tech- 
nically well equipped, her 
stage presence is charm- 
ing and youthful, and she 
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teresting thing and she Ve CASA aA WW WW y plays not only with 


musical intuition but also 





deserved all the applause 





that was lavished upon 
her. 
(Edward C. Moore.) 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


Frances Nash, born in the United States of America, 
is what one calls in the profession a good piano talent. 

She has power and a facile technique, but I like her 
work best in light, easy rapid passages, rather in the monu- 
mental and declamatory or dramatic phrase. 

Miss Nash makes a very delightful stage picture and 
shows platform assurance. There were five recalls. 

(Herman Devries.) 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 


Frances Nash, a vision in emerald green velvet, gave an interpretation of Mac- 
Dowell’s lovely concerto in which intelligence and vigor were equally marked. 

In the lilting curves of the jolly presto and later in the lively mood of the clos- 
ing movement, she was particularly successful. The audience took her very much 
to heart, for she was extremely easy to look at and played well. 


Photo by Campbell siutin With rare intelligence. 

Her part of the per- 

formance was flawless. 

She had a great success, and was recalled a number of 
times. (Maurice Rosenfeld. ) 

Chicago Daily Tribune 

When yesterday's concert was over, the’ concerto was 

the most important item in the bill; and it had been played 

well by Miss Nash and the orchestra under De Lamarter. 

Miss Nash is worth listening to: her playing is clean, 

musical and brainy and she owns good orchestra manners. 

She did with taste and intelligence what she undertook 
to do. (F. D.) 
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N CARLO FORCES DRAW 


S 
BIG HOUSES IN PORTLAND 
j cal Records for Opera Audiences 


Broken—“Butterfly” the Most 
Successful Offering 
‘ORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 11.—The en- 


ement of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
jpany, which kegan on Feb. 3 at the 


( 
§ Pevhie Auditorium and continued during 
‘ f 


h. week, with six evening performances 

two matinées, was a conspicuous 
Every evening the big audito- 
rium was crowded and the matinées were 
almost as well attended. ‘‘Madama But- 
terfly,’” which was given on Thursday 
evening, packed the house, and at “Il Tro- 


a 


ivatore”’ on Saturday the crowd nearly 


opera 


equalled that of Thursday night. In 
fact, all previous records for grand 
attendance in Portland were 
broken. 

Many Japanese attended when “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” was sung, and the de- 
lightful little Japanese prima donna, 
Haruko Onuki (her exquisite manner 
snd lovely voice making her an ideal 
Cio-Cio-San) was the recipient of many 
flowers presented to her by Japanese and 
other admirers. 

There have never been so many Ital- 
ians seen at any performances in Port- 
land as at the opera performances of 
this week. 

The well balanced orchestra was un- 
der the leadership of Fortune Gallo, 
who was tendered an ovation at each 
performance. 

The Ellison-White Musical Bureau, 
which presented this excellent company, 
is more than satisfied with the results. 
The contract called for eight perform- 
ances, and the Bureau was responsible 
for losses as well as profits. The gross 
receipts were $18,546, which were made 


up as follows: “La Boheme,” $1,862; 
“Suzanne” and “Pagliacci,” $1,504; 
“Romeo and Juliet” (matinée), $635; 
“Aida,” $2,390; “Butterfly,” $3,800; 


“Rigoletto,” $2,714; “Faust” (matinée), 
$1,873; “Il Trovatore,” $3,766. 

The contract made by the Ellison- 
White Bureau with the San Carlo Opera 
Company provided for an eleven weeks’ 
tour through Chicago and the Western 
part of the country. This was the big- 
gest contract any firm in the West ever 
signed with any opera company. 


Laurence A. Lambert, general man- 


ager of the Ellison-White Musical Bu- 
reau, has been untiring in his endeavors 


to make the week here successful, and 
to his energetic, forcible and efficient 
efforts may be attributed the favorable 
financial results of this grand opera 
season. 

Portland music-lovers are already 


looking forward to next year, when the 
Ellison-White Bureau will again pre- 
sent the San Carlo company for a week. 


N. J. C. 
GANAPOL FACULTY ADDITIONS 





Bernard and Julius Sturm Become Heads 
of Detroit School Departments 


DETROIT, MICH., Feb. 17.—Boris L. 
Ganapol, director of the Ganapol School 
of Musical Art here, announces the en- 
gagement of Bernard Sturm as head of 
the school’s violin department. 

Mr. Sturm has held similar positions 
in the University School of Music at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. At the Gana- 
pol School he will teach ensemble besides 
directing the work of the violin depart- 
ment. He is a member of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. 

Another addition to the Ganapol fac- 
ulty is Julius Sturm, ’cellist, brother of 
the violinist. He will head the ’cello 
department and is also a member of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and is its 
assistant conductor. 





R. A. Lawson Gives Fine Performance 
with Hartford (Conn.) Orchestra 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 8.—The Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra, Robert H. 


Prutting, conductor, gave its second con- . 


cert of the season on Feb. 5. There was 
also a public rehearsal in the afternoon 


and both performances were well at- 
tended. 
R. Augustus Lawson, pianist of 


this city, was the soloist. The program 
included works by Bach, Handel, Boc- 
cherini, Saint-Saéns, Chadwick and Sib- 
elius. Mr. Lawson played the G Minor 
Concerto for piano by Saint-Saéns. He 
was enthusiastically received. He was 
obliged to respond with a double encore. 
Mr. Prutting conducted the orchestra 
with his usual skill and the work of the 
orchestra was excellent throughout. 
Ze ee Ge 





WILLIAM SIMMONS 
TO GIVE PROGRAM OF 
MABEL DANIELS’ SONGS 











William Simmons, Baritone, at Work as 
Song Leader at Camp Dix, N. J. 


Since Aug. 7 last William Simmons, 
the New York baritone, has been Uncle 
Sam’s government song leader at Camp 
Dix, N. J., one of the biggest camps in 
the country. Mr. Simmons has been suc- 
cessful in this work and has several 
times been commended by the command- 
ing general of the camp, Major-General 
Hugh L. Scott, for his work in keeping 
up the morale of the men and also for 
his solo work. 

Mr. Simmons has had groups of men, 
two to five thousand in size, each day to 
lead in “sings.” Although his time has 
been completely taken up with his duties 
at Camp Dix and he has had to refuse 
many demands for his services in the 
concert field, Mr. Simmons will sing on 
Monday, March 4, for the Matinée Mu- 


sical Club of Philadelphia at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford in a program of Mabel W. 
Daniels’s compositions. Mr. Simmons 
will sing her “Desolate City” and “Villa 
of Dreams,” which he sang at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, New York, several years 
ago and also a group of hér songs, “Two 


Violets,” “Beyond,” “The Fields of 
Ballyclare” and “Daybreak.” Miss 
Daniels will accompany him at _ the 
piano. 

Mr. Simmons has recently been en- 


gaged as an exclusive artist by the Pathé 
Kréres Phonograph Co. A number of 
his records have already been issued, and 
he is booked to make a list of standard 
ballads and songs for them. 





THIRD CAMPANINI CONCERT 


Gall, Lazzari, Dolci, Rimini and Lamont 
Are Stars 


A distinct success was achieved not 
only by four members of the Chicago 
Opera Association on Sunday evening, 
eb. 16, but also by the orchestra and by 
Conductors Campanini and Polacco. 

Yvonne Gall’s' beautiful voice was 
heard to finest advantage in Vidal’s 
“Printemps Nouveau,” followed in encore 
by an exquisitely artistic singing of 
a Reynaldo Hahn song. Carolina Laz- 
zari showed reason for her rapidly grow- 
ing popularity in the lovely timbre and 
even register of her mellow contralto in 
the “Lieti Signor’ from “Les Hugue- 
nots,” to which she added a beautifully 
sung encore number. It may be added 
that one seldom hears the contralto 
part of the “Rigoletto” Quartet better 
sustained. 

The audience was charmed with Ales- 
sandro Dolci’s singing of “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” twice encored. Mr. Dolci’s 
voice is naturally beautiful in quality 
to an extent that some extravagances in 
handling do not disguise. He was over- 
weighted with unnecessarily excitable 
friends, who interrupted with an unrea- 
sonable applause. Forrest Lamont sang 
the “Che gelida manina” delightfully 
and Giacomo Rimini was much applaud- 
ed in the famous Cavatina from. “The 
Barber of Seville.” 

Mr. Campanini pleased the audience 
mightily by allowing the orchestra to 
achieve the feat of playing, undirected, 
the “Barcarolle”’ from “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” when it was redemanded. 

c. &. 
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KNOWN AS MUSICAL 


certo with Josef Stransky and 


need not be said. 
With WHAT GLOWING 


GENIUS the place to go was 
Carnegie Hall, where Percy Grainger played the Grieg con 
the Philharmonic, and then 
conducted, for the first time in New York, two of his most 
popular compositions in their original orchestral form. 
every seat in the house was taken, and all the standing room, 


ELOQUENCE 


RAINGER 


Triumphs 


as 


The central 


That 


AND POETIC his “Mock Morris Dance.” 


features of the 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon were the performance of the 
solo part of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto by 
and the performance under the composer’s direction of Mr. 
Grainger’s “Colonial Song,” a tribute tg his native Australia, 
which had been previously heard as a pianoforte solo, and 





REFINEMENT Grainger and Stransky together perform the 
Grieg concerto need not again be related. Grieg’s last musi- 
cal plan, which death prevented him from carrying out, was 
a European tour with this pianist to play this concerto and 
himself to conduct it. IN GRAINGER HE HAD AT LAST 
FOUND THE IDEAL INTERPRETER OF HIS MUSIC. 

Grieg was a superlative master of orchestral coloring. 
Another supreme master of orchestral coloring is Dvorak. 
To be placed between two such specialists was a severe test 
for Grainger, but how splendidly he stood it can only be 
realized fully by those who were so lucky as to witness his 
conducting of his “Colonial Song’? and ‘‘Mock Morris’’ dance 
yesterday afternoon. 


Even in these days of coloristic virtuosity his scores stood 


out as an exceptional achievement. SUCH RAVISHIN(¢# 
HUES AND KALEIDOSCOPIC CHANGES ARE RARE 
EVEN NOW, and what is more, while most modern com 


posers use their orchestral virtuosity as a camouflage to hide 
their poverty of musical thought, Grainger’s colors merely 
serve to emphasize the spirit of his melodies 

Grainger is one of the most masterful all-round composers 
of the day. 

THAT HE IS ALSO A CONDUCTOR OF THE FIRS1 
RANK he further demonstrated yesterday. Spinal thrills of 
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Mr. Grainger’s 
ALWAYS BEEN 
ONE, and his other 
CHARM no matter 


Y. Herald, Feb. 3, 


performance 
A SYMPATHETIC 
compositions 
their 
they again won much favor yesterday. 


what 


1919 (Reginald de Koven). 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR 


N. Y. Evening Post, Feb. 3, 1919 (Henry T. Finck) joy were dispensed by wholesale. The audience gave the The “Mock Morris” dance, quite insinuating in its allure 
r oA pianist-composer-conductor A TREMENDOUS OVATION of strongly marked rhythm, is as typically knglish in its folk 

**Percy Grainger Day in return for all these thrills. sentiment as the “Colonial Song,’’ with its equally typical 

. es “= ad — song of the wild is essentially folk music, this time a la 
For those who are interested in THAT RARE THING N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 3, 1919 (H. E. Krehbiel). Stephen Foster. And 1 do not mean to question Mr. 


Philharmonic concert in Car Grainger s 


Percy Grainger, 


success, 


of the Grieg concerto has 
AND BEAUTIFUL 
HAVE EXERTED A 


medium of expression. So 


Dance” 


second 1s in 


“‘Mr. Grainger in Three Roles with Philharmonic”’ 


Pércy: Grainger, 


very hit 


picturesque’ musical 


after his musical military 


; a as 
personality, looking 
service, as pianist, com 


poser and conductor, was the feature and bright and shining 


light at the 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 


\s pianist he contributed A BROAD, WELL-BALANCE)) 
RENDERING of the familiar Grieg A Minor concerto, tech 
nically fluent and effective without stress or 
was heard in 


travagance. \s composer 


concert of the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 


(jrainger, with 
charms of his 
Concerto in 


PROVED 


interpretative ex 
a “Colonial Song’ 


for three solo strings, harp and orchestra, and a ‘‘Mock DIMINISHED 
Morris” dance for seven part string orchestra which he con also conducted 
conducted with much movement, spirit and emphasis, PRO\ 


ING HIMSELF AS GOOD 


PIANIST. 









A CONDUCTOR AS HE IS A 


IN A VERY 


ness and brisk, 
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originality at 
TRIUNE CAPACITY WAS APPLAUDED TO THE ECHO. 
If the size and expressed pleasure of the very large audience 
a criterion the concert was an 
I, myself, enjoyed it. 


may be taken as 


N. Y. Sun, Feb. 3, 1919. 


He played with a clear incisive style Grieg’s piano concerto 
and conducted his own ‘‘Colonial Song’ and: ‘‘Mock Morris 
for strings, which were heard for the first time here 
in their original orchestral form. 

Each bears out happily its title. 
violin, viola, ’cello and harp, has a theme of nobility, and the 
manner i ' 
MUCH LIKED and Mr. Grainger AS CONDUCTOR ALSO 
SCORED A SUCCESS. 


Mail, Feb. 
‘‘Philharmonic and Grainger’ 
THE AUTHENTIC, FIVE-STAR, AUSTRALIAN PETER 


‘PAN returned to Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 
reminders of an 
very 

A Minor 
THAT 
during his days away 
his “Colonial 
They are the sort of compositions which PUT 
PLEASANT MOOD), induced by lyrie tuneful- 


energetic melodies 





that. MR. GRAINGER IN HIS 


undoubted 


The first, with solos for 


rollicking and gay. THEY WERE 


3, 1919. ° 


Percy 
army hair-cut, and all the 
engaging personality, played the Grieg 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
DYNAMIC FORCE HAS NOT 
from the piano. He 
**Mock Morris.” 
EVERYBODY 


HIS 


Song’ and 
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DISCOURAGING HAIR-TRIGGER JUDGMENT 

Many an artist will chortle with delight when he 
reads of Leopold Stokowski’s rebuke to a Philadelphia 
audience. It seems that many of the auditors walked 
out before a certain work was given. At the conclu- 
sion of the performance Conductor Stokowski said sev- 
eral things which deserve to be repeated. 

“T notice,” he said, “that whenever we present music 
of a novel sort to audiences in this city the people fail 
to give us a chance to do any justice to the music. It 
is impossible for any orchestra to do its best work in 
such an atmosphere of hostility. 

“My men go through the hardest kind of drilling 
each week in order to do proper justice to their work. 
They have a right to expect that their audiences shall 
be equally gracious in turn. But it has not always been 
the case in this city. 

“IT have a right to expect that the people of Phila- 
delphia will do me the justice to believe we are bring- 
ing the best kind of music to you and that we have a 
knowledge of musi¢ that is good. But many of my audi- 
ences insult me and the orchestra by premature judg- 
ment of the music that we present. You have no right 
to condemn the music that we present after having 
heard it but once. We of the orchestra know it is good, 
because we have rehearsed it time and time again and 
we are cognizant of the beauties that the music con- 


tains.” 
If more conductors and soloists would administer 


these Jean-Christophe lectures our audiences—and 
many of our critics—will learn a well-deserved lesson. 





THE BAD OPERAS 

Bad operas this winter are as epidemic as influenza. 
It would seem almost as though a musical chastisement 
had come upon the land. We do not recall a similar 
cortege of pertinacious wretchedness. One woe doth 
tread upon another’s heels and one operatic mischief 
appears to attract a second. The evil is hydra-headed. 
Employ the critical sword on one example of lyrical 
despitefulness and two grow up in its place. This is 
only mid-February and the end is not yet. To what 
issues will it have come by the time the April showers 
fall? Awful thought! 

Consider the business in all its exacerbating stupidity. 
One week it is “Angelica.” The next “Fiammette.” 


Then “Gismonda,” afterwards “Chemineau.” A Tues- 
day brings “Cleopatra,” a Thursday “Loreley.” We say 


nothing of “Lodolettas” and “Isabeaus” because they 
are merely bitter heritages from last year. We content 


ourselves with a bare mention of a threatened “Fedora,” 
which some years ago ornamented the whole Metro- 
politan auditorium with icicles. 


In Hamlet’s phrase, 


“What does this mean? Wherefore? What should we 
do?” Nobody appears to have diagnosed the causes 
of the illness, except as a moonstruck condition of man- 
But never mind that part of it. Who is 
As usual, it 


agerial wits. 
going to find the remedy and apply it? 
is the public that gets the worst end of it all. 

(i. F. F.) 





THE NEW LIBRETTOS 

Librettos in the opera house lobbies 
costly luxuries. They are conforming strictly with the 
price of other vital commodities. Undoubtedly the rise 
has not been appallingly sudden. We recall the happy 
day when twenty-five cents would provide anyth ng 
from “Lucia” to “Tristan’”—and then some music from 
the opera was even thrown in for good measure at the 
back of the volume to try over on your piano. The 
Puccini operas became popular and the books of 
“Boheme” and “Butterfly” came ten cents higher than 
“Siegfried” and “Mastersingers.” In the course of time 
and tide one began to shell out forty and fifty cents 
for operas that lived a fitful existence of three or four 
performances. 

To-day we are confronted with a new condition. 
Librettos have gone sky-ward, like eggs. But they no 
longer supply the musical bits you used to get for a 
modest quarter. They do not even give you the full 
text. For “La Reine Fiammette” or “Loreley” one is 
equipped with a sort of elaborate synopsis with excerpts 
of bad verse. This has not yet become a universally 
established condition. But there is danger that, unless 
the opera-going public puts down a firm foot, it will 
become so. For it saves printers’ ink and puts pennies 
in somebody’s purse. 


have become 








MUSICIANS ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
A complete list of the American musicians who have 
made the great sacrifice in the war is, of course, im- 
possible. Thousands of musicians lost their professional 


identity in the ranks of the army, navy, marines and 


other branches. But as many more musicians became 
U. S. Army bandsmen; we know of scores of singers 
and instrumental musicians who joined the morale-sus- 
taining branch—the music corps. The story of the 
bandsmen and the toll exacted is recorded on another 
page. 

The fragmentary tale is thrilling; the casualty lists 
(secured by MusicAL AMERICA from the War Depart- 
ment) tell their own story of these men who served 
their country. 





A CASE IN POINT 

A prominent local manager recently brought to the 
attention of the National Musical Managers’ Association 
her grievance against a member of the organization 
who had postponed, against her will, an engagement for 
the appearance of a noted singer. The Adjudication 
Committee of the Association arranged for a hearing 
of the facts in the case. The contending parties were 
given an opportunity to place their claims before the 
committee. The records show that within twenty-four 
hours of the time of the appointment of the committee 
which considered the case a mutually satisfactory ad- 
justment was made. Apparently both the local man- 
ager and the booking manager are satisfied with the 
outcome. The probabilities are that in the future, in- 
stead of allowing their grievance to obstruct business 
relationship they will be on a better footing than ever 
before. 

The case is typical of what can be accomplished by 
the association. It should silence the carping critics 
who never could see any good in an organization whose 
sole purpose is to co-operate for mutual benefit and for 
the advantageous development of America’s musical 
interests. 





Next on the bill of Metropolitan novelties is 
“Mireille.” Whatever it is or isn’t it will at least teach 
the man on the street that Gounod wrote something 
beside “Faust,” “Romeo” and the “Ave Maria.” 








TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


During the last four years, that is, during the 
war period, the cost of producing periodicals has 
virtually doubled. During this period, while some 
industries, notably those connected with the manu- 
facture of munitions and other war products, have 
been exceedingly successful, the periodical indus- 
try has suffered, being also burdened by the zone 
rate of postage imposed by our present Congress. 

In view of this condition, the publishers are 
compelled to raise their advertising rates 25 per 
cent, which raise, however, will not go into effect 
until March 1, 1919. 
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PERSONALITIES 








Arthur Shattuck After Ten Recalls 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, is an artis! 
of extraordinary seriousness, though in the above pic 
ture he doesn’t look it. But the expression of chee: 
fulness is perhaps to be attributed to the fact that whe 
he played with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under the leadership of Ysaye, in New Orleans, on J: 
27 and 28, he won ten recalls after his performance 
Mr. Ysaye may also be recognized in the picture; nex: 
him is Robert Hayne Tarrant, who managed the cov: 
certs. 

Pochon—Alfred Pochon, the second violin of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, has been since Feb. 1 the proud fathe: 
of a brand new son. Mr. and Mrs. Pochon are at pres- 
ent deciding on a fitting name for Mr. Pochon, Jr. 

De Polignac—The Marquis de Polignac, who recent}; 
visited the United States in the interest of French musi 
propaganda, is to construct a new theater in Rheims t 
replace the one destroyed during the bombardments 
since the war began. He will present the building to th 
city of Rheims. 

Campbell-Tipton—The American composer, Campbel!- 
Tipton, with his wife is at Dinard, the beautiful French 
seaside resort, where they are both busily engaged i 
Y. M. C. A. work. Several hundred soldiers visit th 
casino daily to avail themselves of the “Y” privileve: 
After an absence of eight years, Mr. and Mrs. Campbe!! 
Tipton plan to come soon to America. 

Gilberte—Hallett Gilberté’s “Spring Serenade,” as in 
terpolated by Orville Harrold with notable brilliance i: 
the recent performances of “Fra Diavolo” by the Amer! 
can Singers, scored a most unusual success. At pra 
tically every performance it was encored; at some « 
them Mr. Harrold had to repeat it twice before thi 
audience would let the opera proceed. 

Farrar—Amparito Farrar, the young America! 
soprano, realized a few days ago that all the danger: 
are not on the battlefields, near to which she entertaine! 
the soldiers with such conspicuous success last summer 
The taxi in which she was returning home after a con 
cert collided with an Eighth Street “crosstown” ear, ani 
the young singer’s face was cut, though not perma 
nently disfigured in any way. 

Hempel—A portrait of Frieda Hempel, done by th 
distinguished Hungarian artist, Louis Mark, is creat: 
much comment in art eircles. The full length pictur: 
the singer is life size. The tone of the canvas is vray. 
with a touch of green in the girdle of the simple white 
satin gown, and a glint of red in the golden hair. Mr 
Mark gave a private view of the portrait at his studic 
last Saturday afternoon at which Miss Hempel was 
present. Enrico Caruso was among the guests. 


Gall—Yvonne Gall, Parisian, and soprano of the (h 
cago Opera Company, thinks, so it is stated in an inte! 
view she gave lately, that the French girl, while s)' 
may not be as clever as the American girl, knows et 
ter how to keep the love of men. “It will not sur) 
me,” Mlle. Gall is quoted as saying, “if by the hundre!! 
the American soldier will either return to France [0! 
a wife, or will bid the girl in France to come to 11! 
here.” Qui vivra verra, n’est-ce-pas, Mademoisell 

Brard—Although she is not yet fifteen years 0! 
Magdeleine Brard, who made her New York débu. °! 
late, won the highest prize awarded at the Paris ( 0! 
servatoire. Just before sailing for this country) 
won another prize that she also values highly. Ger:r 
Winfield Scott, U. S. A., who was stationed at Borde. 
when she played there for the Red Cross, -was so ie: 
lighted with her performance that he removed on: °! 
the two stars from his shoulder and decorated her 
It. 

Salzédo—Carlos Salzédo, the harpist, has three 
valued possessions, his wife, his dog, “Joffre,” an 
bird, “Madelon.” He tells how recently on rea 0 
San Francisco he felt that he must tell all three I 
his successes on tour with Lucy Gates and the T) 
Lutéce, so he called up New York. He insists tha 
bird and doggie both not only heard him, but th 
heard them in answer. while Mrs. Salzédo more w °! 
just listened to all his good news, poured in vo '2° 
French over thousands of miles of wire. 
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BY CANTUS 


nAR. CAMPANINUTS artists have a 
applause, no 
Con- 


4’ way of compelling 
itter where they go. Consider 
duetor Sturani, for example. This 
nguished member of the Chicago Opera 
forces strolled over to the Metropolitan 
few nights ago to hear “Crispino e la 


dis- 


Comare,” accompanied by Giacomo Rim. 
ni, the baritone. The two Chicagoans 
were seated with the orchestra players 
and seemed to be enjoying the perform- 
ance. At the end of the second act Mr. 
Rimini became impressed with the idea 
of strolling about the foyer, so he lifted 
the ample length of his legs over the 
orchestra railing and started to walk 
out. Mr. Sturani had the same idea, but 
unfortunately his limbs are not of the 
same generous length of those of his 
baritone friend. He managed to get one 
foot over the railing, then he slipped. 
One foot was caught securely in the 
chair; squirm as he would, the leg re- 
mained in the vise-like grip of Mr. 
Gatti’s orchestra chair. Agony was 
written on the face of the captive, but 
somehow the audience would not con- 
sider the tragic aspect. First a few 
laughed, then a hundred roared; finally 
the whole audience became acquainted 
with the situation. After a few pleas- 
ant minutes for Mr. Sturani, some one 
called for the stage carpenter. The vast 
audience passed a few more friendly 
minutes. Finally the tarpenter removed 
the seat and liberated the conductor. 
Later on Mr. Campanini - said: 
“Watchetaoin yourshrdlu stepcemfwyp.”’ 
As our critics would say, the Chicago 
leader scored heavily at his Metropolli- 


tan début. 
* * x 


Where Does the Melody Come in? 
[From The Danville, Ill., Democrat] 


Krom the icy shores of the Great Lakes to 
the balmy beaches of Florida; from the sal- 
mon fisheries of Washington to the tamales 
of Brownsville, Texas; from the rocky coast 
of Maine to the sea gardens of Catalina 
Island and the orange groves of California, 


the faithful expectantly await the weekly 
coming of this great journal of thought, 


criticism, melody, astronomy, gastronomy and 
dentronomy. 
* * * 


This Is Purely Imaginary 


We walked into the opera house to 
attend an important premiére, when our 
eyes fell on a great sign: 

No WINE, No OPERA! 
The Artists. 


The performance, then, was called off. 














FIRMUS 


We were leaving when we spied a crowd 
of orchestra musicians walking by. 
Kach musician wore a button: 


NO BEER, NO MUSIC! 


We passed on sadly when suddenly we 
ran into the distinguished General Direc 
tor of the opera. He, too, was wearing 
a button. We read: 

NO CHAMPAGNE, NO MANAGING! 

We hastened from the scene to pass 
a few glad hours sipping wood alcohol 
fizzes and patent medicine highballs with 
some other prohibitionists. 

7K * 


*K 

We are patiently waiting for Con- 
ductor Stokowski to deliver his notable 
curtain-lecture at one of his New York 


concerts. Certain critics are preparing 
lengthy impromptu retorts. Just wait. 
* * * 


Surgeons and Music Teachers 


Commenting upon the fact that a cer 
tain teacher receives $60 an hour for 
lessons, the Htude remarks that “the 
surgeon who in thirty minutes performs 
the appendix operation and_ receives 
$1,000 as his fee thinks nothing of it.” 
The difference, dear EHtude, is that the 
surgeon kills them outright, while the 
teacher simply provides a slow death fcr 
the thousands of persons who have to 
listen to his dollar-a-minute-pupil. 


bebebobbeb 
GANZ IN LOS ANGELES 


Large Audience Greets Pianist—Pro- 
gram by California Organists 
Los ANGELES, CAL. Feb. 5.—There 


has been a considerable musical renais 
sance in Los Angeles of late. The recital 
of Rudolph Ganz, Saturday afternoon, 
at Trinity Auditorium, marked off an- 
other of the Philharmonic events. Ganz 
was greeted by an audience of goodly 
dimensions, attracting many musicians 
and piano students by his reputation for 


sane and careful interpretations. In the 
program were two of his own works, 
one “At Midnight” and the other a 


Capriccio for the right hand alone. His 
Chopin was more virile than is custom- 
ary and the old Weber “Perpetual Mo- 
tion” gave opportunity for his fine finger 
work. The MacDowell “Eroica” Sonata 
was particularly interesting and he also 
gave Liszt’s Fifth Rhapsody. 

The Southern California Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists gave 
a public program at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
last Monday evening, following its 
monthly dinner. The performers were 
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ILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, 

singer and impresario, born in 
Union, Iowa, Nov. 3, 1867. Educated in 
Valparaiso University, where he _ re- 
ceived his de- 
grees of Bachelor 
of Music and 
Science. Studied 
singing under R. 
A. Heritage, L. 
A. Phelps, Arturo 
Mares chalchi, 
Gadski and 
W it he rspoon; 
later went to 
Germany, where 
for a time he 
studied under 
3ellvidt. Began 
playing the cor- 
net at the age of 
nine, and at thir- 
teen led the vil- 
re band; choir leader for six years 
the Second Baptist Church. Taught 
Chicago for a time, and from 1895 to 
99 became dean of music department 
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liam W. Hinshaw 


of Valparaiso University. Made oper- 
atic debut with Savage Grand Opera 
Company, 1899; president and director 
of Chicago Conservatory, 1903-1907; 
toured in concert, 1903 to 1910; in 1909, 
director and leading baritone of Chi- 
cago season of grand opera in English. 
Leading American baritone with Metro- 
politan Opera Company, 1910-1913. Be- 
sides singing regular baritones there 
during that time, created roles of Cor- 
vain in Parker’s “Fairyland,” Gloom in 
his “Mona”; Le Bret in Damrosch’s 
“Cyrano”; Jesus in Elgar’s “Apostles,” 
and baritone parts in Elgar’s “Black 
Night” and Converse’s “Peace Pipe.” 
Sang in “Ring” Cycle in Austria, 1912, 
and in Berlin festival performances, 
1914. Became business manager of the 
newly organized Society of American 
Singers, 1917, and its president and di- 
rector, 1918, when they gave a long New 
York season. Has sung with leading 
symphonic bodies, and before largest 
clubs in this country. Honorary Doctor 
of Philoscphy, Bethany College. In 1893 


married Anna Williams, who died; in 
1911 married Mabel Clyde; have four 
children. Present home in New York. 
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Major-General Grote Hutcheson and Frances Ingram, the 
in Michigan 


EPORTS from the army camps in 
various parts of the country indi- 

‘ate that Frances Ingram, the contralto, 
retains her great popularity won through 
her many appearances in the Liberty 
Theaters. With the gradual curtailment 
of military activities Miss Ingram is 
finding more time for her concert sched- 
ule, which’is now assuming pre-war di- 

















mensions. On Feb. 10 she appeared as 
soloist with the Apollo Club in Chicago, 
and on Feb. 14 she gave a recital before 
the Mendelssohn Club in the same city. 
lollowing the Chicago engagement Miss 
Ingram left for a concert tour to the 
Pacific Coast. She will return to New 
York for early spring New England con- 
certs. 


Contralto, at Camp Custer. 





W. IF. Skeele, playing from Woodman, 
Tchaikovsky and Bartlett; R. W. Allen, 
of Pasadena, playing from Faulkes, Per- 
alta and Borowski; Wesley Kuhnle, play- 
ing from Thiele and Rheinberger. The 
quartet of the First Congregational 
Church, consisting of Edith MacDonald, 
Anna Ruzena Sprotte, Haydn Jones and 
H. P. Page, sang two ensemble numbers. 
The most notable playing of the occasion 
was that of Mr. Kuhnle, a young man of 
twenty or less, who gives every evidence 
of becoming a star among local perform- 
ers. 

Lili Petschnikoff, violinist, assisted 
by Mrs. Rider-Possart, pianist, gave a 
recital at Clune’s Auditorium on Jan. 4, 
which displayed the abilities of the two 
artists in enviable light in the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” Sonata and the Franck So- 
nata. Mrs. Petschnikoff also played two 
3rahms Dances, a Raff number and sev- 
eral others, with Inez Jacobson at the 
piano. Mrs. Petschnikoff made a strong 
impress at her recent appearance with 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
and a still deeper one at this recital, in 
which the works gave her opportunity 
to develop her breadth and depth of ex- 
pression beyond the mere florid style. 
Mrs. Possart’s work was on a par with 
that of the soloist. She is heard here all 
too rarely. 

Frank H. Colby, organist at the St. 
Vibiana Catholic Cathedral, is playing 
this month at Temple Auditorium, where 
he has much more opportunity for first 
class compositions than at the cathedral. 

W. F. G. 





Worcester Apollo Club in Concert 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 4.—Thirty 
members of the famous Apollo Club of 
Boston, with Emil Mollenhauer, conduc- 
tor, were presented in Mechanics’ Hall 
last night in one of the. most meritorious 


programs of the winter, under’ the 
auspices of the Worcester County Me- 
chanics’ Association. The chorus was 
assisted in giving the program by Helen 
Choate, soprano; Everett J. Harring- 
ton, pianist, and E. Rupert Sircom, or- 
ganist. Miss Choate won much favor 
in both operatic and concert numbers, 
while the numbers of the Apollo Club 
members were received with utmost en- 
thusiasm. Tt. Cc. &. 


ALCOCKS IN SAN ANTONIO 


Give Fine Song Program—Local Soloist 
at Symphony Concert 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Feb. 9.—A _ de- 
lightful program of light, winsome mu- 
sic was given at the High School Audi- 
torium, Feb. 7, by Merle and Bechtel 
Alcock, under the local management of 
M. A. Rowley. The program was made 
up of such numbers as Handel’s “Come 





and Trip It,” ‘“Love’s Sorrow,” by 
Brown, and Dichmont’s “My Little 
Banjo.” The Tuscan folk-song had to 


be repeated. Among the encores given 
was “When the Boys Come Home.” The 
interpretations were highly pleasing, and 
the clear diction of Merle Alcock was a 
feature to be commended, as was the 
vocal blending in the duets. 

The interest in the season’s fifth sym- 
phony concert centered in the appearance 
of Mary Howard, one of San Antonio’s 
most talented young singers. The larg- 
est audience of the season greeted her 
with enthusiasm and she was the re- 
cipient of many floral offerings. After 
a group of numbers by Miss Howard, 
the orchestra presented Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” and Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, under the excellent leader- 
ship of Julian Paul Blitz. Precision and 
fine tone coloring were features of the 
orchestra’s playing. C. D. M. 
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DAMROSCH FORCES 
GIVE THE “FIFTH” 


New 
Con- 





The Symphony Society of 
York, Walter Damrosch, 
ductor. Concert, Carnegie Hall, 
Afternoon, Feb. 13. The Pro- 
gram: 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
César Franck; Symphony No. 5 in 
C Minor, Beethoven; Allegretto 
from Quartet in E Flat and “Spin- 


ning Song,” Mendelssohn; Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Les Preludes,” 
Liszt. 











One of the most splendid performances 
which the Symphony Sociéty has given 
for some time was this of the immortal 
Fifth. New York has heard more emo- 
tional, more exciting and perhaps more 


touching interpretations of the score, 
but surely none other sustained on so 
high a level of nobility. The Scherzo 
might have benefited from more of 
whimsy; it may be, however, that the 
ability to interpret the Andante con 
moto with so much breadth involves an 


inability to present the true Scherzo 
spirit. 
What high-sounding words in what 


language have not been squeezed dry of 
significance in the attempt to put into 
words the magic of this master-work? 
It would be folly to add so much as a 
whisper to the chorus of praise. 

At least it is possible to abstain from 
comment on the other numbers presented 
on the program. The Mendelssohn works 
were, of course, dainty and charming, 
but the Allegretto at least seems more 
attractive in its original string quartet 
setting. The Liszt “Préludes” was ad- 
mirably performed, and the large audi- 
ence, which included a remarkably large 
number of the khaki-clad, was generous 


with applause for it. The concert 
opened auspiciously with the Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. D.J. T. 





DE GOGORZA SOLOIST 
WITHN. Y. SYMPHONY 


The Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, Con- 
ductor. Emilio de Gogorza, Bari- 
tone, Soloist. ZEolian Hall, 
Afternoon, Feb. 15. The Pro- 
gram: 





Symphony in F Minor, Tchai- 
kovsky; Arioso from “Roi de La- 
hore,” Massenet; Interlude from 
“Au Jardin de Marguerite,” Roger- 
Ducasse; Excerpts from “La Dam- 
nation de Faust,” Berlioz; Rakoczy 
March, Berlioz. 











The usual overflowing audience of a 
Sunday afternoon greeted Dr. Damrosch 
and his men on Feb. 16 and applauded 


energetically every movement of the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. Dr. 
Damrosch must have led it in reminiscent 
mood, for it was he who introduced this 


work to American hearers twenty-eight 
years ago. 

That being the case, a mere reviewer 
takes courage in both hands to observe 
that the tempo of the first movement 
seemed unduly rapid; that at times the 
volume of tone suggested the advisabi)- 
ity of such concerts being given in Car- 
negie Hall or in the Hippodrome, in the 
former of which experience has proved 
that the results are much more effective, 
rather than in the comparatively small 
and acoustically unequal precincts of 
AXolian Hall. To continue daring Fate, 
the Andantino solo theme was beauti- 
fully developed, and the Pizzicato osti- 
nato changed from a mere rhythmic ex- 
hibition into a poem of sorts. There is 
always concealed for t!:is famous leader 
behind the Tchaikovsky gloom a gleam 
of light; perhaps he is temperamentally 
incapable of handing himself and his 
audience over to the black tragedy to 
which other conductors have occasionally 
delivered us in their readings of the un- 
happy Slav’s works. 

Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, heard all 
too seldom in New York, delighted his 
hearers with his mellow, pure tone and 
polished fluency of its emission in the 
Arioso from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore,” 
with its dramatic fire and thorough com- 


prehension of mood in the “Mephistoph- 
eles Slumber Song” and “Serenade” from 
3erlioz’s “Damnation de Faust.” The 
last brought him an ovation and, had it 
been permitted, would assuredly have 
been encored. : 

When one read “New; first time in 
New York” there came to the reaction- 
ary hearer the feeling of the man who 
was going down to Portland to get 
drunk, and gosh! how he did dread it! 
But the Roger-Ducasse Interlude from 
his “Au Jardin de Marguerite” was a 
pleasant disappointment of a Debussy- 
ish kind. Anyhow, when “Faust, lan- 
guid, resting, listens to it,” his slumbers 
will not be over-rudely dispelled. 

The Rakoezy March, brilliantly played, 
finished the interesting program, and 
made one wonder a happy wonder as to 
“where are the joys of coon = 








Local Soloist Scores with San Antonio 
Symphony 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5.—Julian 
Paul Blitz, ’cellist, appeared as soloist 
at the last Symphony Orchestra concert, 
Jan. 30. Mr. Blitz’s musicianship, as 
well as his wonderful technique, was 
shown in his performance of Boell- 
mann’s “Variations Symphoniques.” Mr. 
Blitz responded to the applause with 
Saint-Saéns’s “Le Cygne.” For his sec- 
ond appearance he gave the ancient He- 
brew chant, “Kol Nidrei,” and responded 
to urgent encores with a trio number, 
Becker’s ‘“Minuetta,” assisted by Mr. 
Gladino, second ’cello, and Mrs. Ware, 
harpist. A “Rhapsodie Mexicana,” com- 
posed by Rafael Galindo, first ’cellist of 
the orchestra, was conducted by the com- 
poser. The audience gave enthusiastic 
approval of the composition. The or- 
chestral numbers were Saint-Saéns’s 
“The Deluge,” Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” and selections from De- 
libes’s “Sylvia,” all of which were well 
interpreted. D. M. 


Cecil Arden Severs Connection with 
Emil Reich’s Bureau 





Cecil Arden, the young contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
has been under the concert management 
of, Emil Reich this season, is no longer 


one of Mr. Reich’s artists, having sev- ° 


ered connection with his bureau. For 
the balance of this season Miss Arden 
is attending to her own concert book- 
ings. 


ZIMBALIST, SOLOIST 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Violinist, Guest Performer wi 
Muzio, Braslau and Diaz— 
Hageman Conducts 


Efrem Zimbalist was the guest solo 
at the Metropolitan Sunday night ce 
cert, sharing honors with Claudia Muz 
Sophia Braslau, Diaz and Hageman. 
Rhapsody on the familiar Pierné Se 
nade, by Cornelissen, played for the fi 
time, began the program. The Rhaps 
succeeded in rendering the Serenade f 
less familiar under a semi-Muscovite d 
guise; it proved, nevertheless, a d 
tinctly interesting offering, and was w 
received. In place of Mr. Montesan 
Rafaelo Diaz gave an aria from “Ca 
men,” following with an encore in Er 
lish. Sophie Braslau’s singing of “O my 
Fernando” from “La Favorita,” a 
provoked the demand for an encore, 
which she satisfied with an aria from 
“Carmen,” gracefully accompanied }y 
herself. Miss Muzio gave as her so) 
number the “Ave Maria” from “Otello,” 
which suited her voice far less admirab)) 
than did the two duets she gave later; 
the first being the duet from “Madama 
Butterfly,” sung with Sophie Braslau, ani 
a second with Diaz, from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” In both of these last, Miss 
Muzio did full just‘ce to a voice whic! 
grows richer in quality and feeling wit! 
each season. 

To his programmed numbers, Efrem 
Zimbalist was forced to add some eight 
or more encores: Beginning with the 
Mozart Concerto in A Major, he late: 
gave the Glinka-Auer “The Lark” and 
the “Hungarian Dance” by Brahms 
Joachim, adding to these several arrange- 
ments of Chopin works and other of his 
popular encores, for an audience which 
demanded still more. 

A distinct ovation was given to Mr 
Hageman after a most inspired reading 
of Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes,” and following the order of th« 
evening, Mr. Hageman also permitted an 
orchestral encore. 














In La Reine Fiammette 








THE TRIBUNE, JAN. 25th 


What the Press Says 


MARY ELLIS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY DEBUTANTE 








THE TRIBUNE, FEB. 2nd 


“At the Metropolitan in the afternoon, 




















“Of the minor characters, mention ought 
to be made of Miss Mary Ellis who, in the 
two roles of the little novice and the little 
fool, displayed a rare combination of youth, 
beauty, grace and unconscious poise. If 
this young singer’s voice increases in power 
—she is yet only nineteen—she ought to 
go far. At present, the voice is pure and 
sweet, a little frail, but finely controlled 
and used with exquisite taste. Miss Ellis 
may well be a Manon or a Butterfly in 
potentia.” 





EVENING SUN, JAN. 25th 


“Charming lines fell to the three little 
female jesters of the queen and they made 
much of them. Mary Ellis, pretty and 
graceful, was as quickly attractive in this 
trio as she was in the dance scene of the 
nunnery. ‘hose who saw and heard her 
could not help but be reminded of the 
debut of a certain young Alma Gluck.” 














the three new operas by Puccini were re- 
peated, with no change in manner or cast 
save that Miss Mary Ellis, one of the com- 
pany’s novices, took the place of Lauretta 
in ‘Gianni Schicchi,’ heretofore assumed by 
Florence Easton, crushed under a recent 
great sorrow. Miss Ellis, the possessor of 
a fresh, young and pleasing voice of small 
calibre, fitted well into the picture and 
added to the sentimental element which is 
wofully lacking in the roystering comedy.”’ 














NEW YORK HERALD, JAN. 25th 

“Miss Ellis acted, danced and sang with 
a grace, charm and vocal ability that were 
positively refreshing and showed great 
operatic aptitude and promise.” 





THE TIMES, JAN. 25th 
“Mary Ellis deserves a word of praise 
for her excellent diction and mimique in 
two small parts.” 

















EVENING MAIL, JAN. 25th 
“Mary Ellis, a young American girl, who 
sang the double rdle of Viola and Angio- 
letta, has a deliciously fresh voice and a 
saucy vivacity that make her future look 
very much like a rainbow, pot of gold and 
everything.” 


As Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi 








— 





EVENING POST, JAN. 25th 
“Mary Ellis, in two small parts, sang well 
and excelled particularly in diction.” 











EVENING MAIL, FEB. 3rd 

“The three Puccini operas went their way 
through tragedy, banality and fine comedy 
with the part created by Florence Easton 
in ‘Gianni Schicchi’ sung by Mary Ellis, one 
of the novitiates in ‘Suor Angelica.’ She 
is almost too young to be true but her voice 
isn't. It is exquisitely clear and much 
fresher than dew.” 





THE NEW YORK HERALD, FEB. 2nd 

“The matinee offering was the Puccini 
triple bill of ‘Il Tabarro,’ ‘Suor Angelica’ 
and ‘Gianni Schicchi’ with the familiar 
casts, excepting Miss Mary Ellis. who took 
Miss Easton’s role of Iauretta in ‘‘Schic- 
chi’ and sang with much charm.” 


























THE SUN, FEB. 2nd 
“To complete this record of a day’s do- 
ings, it may be added that Mary Ellis 
replaced Florence Easton in ‘Gianni Schic- 
chi’ and performed admirably.” 
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CALGARY REVELS IN SAN CARLO OPERA 


allo Company Presents Five 
Works During Successful 
Stay in Alberta City 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Feb. 1.—The im- 
rtant musical event here during the 
st month was the appearance of the 
in Carlo Grand Opera Company at the 
and Theater for five performances, on 
(thursday, Friday and Saturday of last 


ek. The operas performed were 
\ida,” “Rigoletto,” “Madama Butter- 


.’ “Tales of Hoffmann” and “‘I] Trova- 

re 9 

It is safe to say that never before in 

e musical annals of the city had such 

brilliant and enthusiastic audience 
gathered to greet any company, as on 
the opening night at the performance 
of “Aida.” The entire seating capacity 
of the theater was sold out, as indeed 
it was for the entire festival, and the 
San Carlos could have filled a week’s 
engagement in Calgary to capacity 
houses. Of the five operas given here 


special mention should be made of 
“Ajda” and “Madama Butterfly.” The 
production of both operas was most 


gratifying, the quality of voice and dra- 
matic conception shown by each artist 
being excellent and the costuming and 


staging effective. Elizabeth Amsden 
was Aida and Manuel Salazar was 


Rhadames. 

Calgary had the distinction of being 
chosen for the début appearance of 
Haru Onuki as Butterfly. She scored 
a decided triumph, her voice and acting 
capturing the audience. Pinkerton was 
taken by Giuseppe Agostini. The or- 
chestra, somewhat augmented by local 
players, was fully efficient, and was un- 
der the baton, for all five operas, of 
Gaetano Merola. 

For some time past we have been 
looking forward to the appearance here 
of the Zoellner String Quartet, and much 
was our disappointment when the en- 
gagement had to be canceled. The 
quartet was to have played here the 
middle of the month, but owing to some 
little misunderstanding with the Intel- 
ligence Department of the Dominion of 
Canada at Vancouver as to their na- 
tionality they were twenty-four hours 
late in reaching Calgary, and as no hall 
was available for that night, they had 
to pass through without playing. We 
understand that the advance sale of 
seats was large and that the quartet 
would have had an excellent reception. 

The Women’s Musical Club has been 
active during the month and has had two 
fine meetings, the program of the latter 
being supplied entirely by the junior 
section of the club under the direction 
of Miss Archibald. V.N. 





Community Music at Omaha’s Roosevelt 
Memorial 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 11.—One of the 
most successful and spirited community 
“sings” ever held in Omaha occurred 
on Sunday, Feb. 9. It was led by Harry 
Murrison, organizer for community sing- 
ing for the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice. The occasion was the Roosevelt 
Memorial. A chorus of over 500 singers 
from all of the choirs of the city, a large 
number of the city’s school teachers and 
members of the Victory Chorus were 
seated on the stage and led an audience 
of 5000 in singing Colonel Roosevelt’s 
favorite hymn, “How Firm a Founda- 
tion,” and in “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing’ and “The Long, Long Trail.” The 
accompaniments were furnished by the 
Community Orchestra of seventy-five 
pieces, organized by Henry Cox. Mr. 
Murrison has had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the musical people of this city 
and much credit is due them for the 
splendid local achievements in the cause 
of community music. 








Unique Program by Earle Tuckerman 
at Brooklyn Institute 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Science offered a particularly interesting 
concert to its members on the afternoon 
of Feb. 11 in the Academy Lecture Hall, 
when Earle Tuckerman, who was re- 
cently heard as soloist at the Singers 
Club concert, gave a unique program of 
songs. His program, which was entirely 
in English was compesed of four groups, 
divided as follows: Old English, Modern 
Songs, Negro Spirituals and Concert 
Favorites of Yesterday. With each num- 
ber, Mr. Tuckerman gave a bit of de- 
scriptive history, adding to the interest 
of the numbers. The concert favorites 
of yesterday were Pinsuti’s “I Fear No 
ioe”; “Simon the Cellarer,” by Hatton; 
2nd Molloy’s “The Postillion.” Mr. 
Tuckerman’s singing is always a pleas- 
ure, and on this occasion he was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Frederick Schleider 
accompanied at the piano with sympa- 
thetic and intelligent artistry. 

mm 7. & 





U. S. KERR GIVES 
NOTEWORTHY RECITAL 
IN POUGHKEEPSIE 














U. S. Kerr, the American Bass-Baritone 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Feb. 10.—A 
large Poughkeepsie audience heard a 
splendid song recital recently given by 
U. S. Kerr, assisted by Louise Mertons, 
contralto, and A. W. Burgemeister, pian- 
ist. In a baritone voice of richness and 
with fine tonal blending, Mr. Kerr began 
his program with “La Calumnia” from 
“Barber of Seville,” “Kypris,” Holmes; 
“Kamrat,” Koring; “A Song of France,” 
Treharne; “The Kilties’ March,” Murchi- 


son. His second group comprised 
“Longing,” by Kaun; “Mexicana,” 


Stevens; “O, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast” and “Believe Me if All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms.” ‘To repeated 
demands for an encore, the baritone re- 
sponded, including among his added 
numbers “Absent” and “Salute the 
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Flag” and finally the “Toreador Song” 
from ‘‘Carmen.” 

Miss Mertons gave a group of Amer. 
ican Indian songs, comprising several of 
Cadman’s works, and _ followed with 
“Night,” by Brown; “A Fickle Pair,” by 
Chesham; “Desire” and “Love and 
Roses,” by Vanderpool; ‘“‘When Blossoms 
Grow” and finally “A Perfect Day.” 
With Mr. Kerr, Miss Mertons sang a 
Pinsuti duet, and as an encore “In the 
Springtime.” 

Burgemeister gave a delightful inter- 
pretation of Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsodie, 
encoring with Grieg’s “Spring Song.” 


Louisville Honors Roosevelt’s Memory 
in Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 10.—Probably 
the largest body ever gathered in a local 
church crowdea iuto the First Christian 
Church on Sunday to pay tribute to the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt. Music 
was made a special feature of the serv- 
ice and was presented by Mrs. Jessie 
Bowman Webb, soprano; Mrs. Virginia 
Shafer Herrick, contralto; James Lane 
Vick, tenor; Chester Solomon, basso; 
Karl Surmann, ’cello, and Raymond 
Rudy, organist. Preceding the service 
proper Messrs. Surmann and Rudy gave 
‘cello and organ numbers. i. &. 





Werrenrath’s All-English Program 
Draws Huge Brooklyn Audience 


Reinald Werrenrath’s Breoklyn re- 
cital on Feb. 10, under Institute auspices 
drew such a large audience to the Acad- 
emy of Music that the opera house had 
to be opened instead of the concert hall, 
as planned. Mr. Werrenrath is well 
known in Brooklyn, and heartily admir- 
ed. His program, entirely in English, 
was a model for balance and value. His 
singing, as always, was sincere and in- 
telligent, with proper observance of 
every shadow of meaning in the test of 
his songs. and above all, with true re- 
gard for clarity of diction. His “Who Is 


Sylvia?” from the Shakespeare group 
was one of his best. Haydn’s “She Never 
Told Her Love” gained a feeling inter- 
pretation; Clay’s “The Sands o’ Dee” 
and MacDowell’s “The Sea” were su- 


perb. In lighter vein were “King Solo- 
mon and King David,” by Cooke and 
Miss Aylward’s “Khaki Lad,” which 


were expressively done. An encore was 
the popular “Danny Deever.” Mr. Wer- 
renrath won an enthusiastic ovation 
from his immense audience. A. T. S. 


Mme. Bensel, Artist-Pupil of Arens, 
Makes Successful Appearances 


Mme. Bensel, soprano, artist-pupil of 
Iranz Arens, gave a recital on Jan. 24 
at Christodora House. Her clear dic- 
tion, ease of tone-emission and fine in- 
terpretation were much admired, sev- 
eral encores being demanded. Four- 
drain’s “Le Papillon” ‘and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Amour Viens” were repeated. Mme. 
Bensel appeared with equal success at 
four of the Globe concert series recently; 
on Jan. 3 at the Industrial concert of the 
Hoe Printing Co.; Jan. 11 at Wanamak- 
er’s Auditorium; Jan. 19 at the Toynbee 
Settlement House, and on Jan. 22 at 
Public School 55, in the Bronx. She sang 
also at several of Frank Seymour Hast- 
ing’s Sunday musicales. 


Egan Returning to Concert Field 


Thomas Egan, Irish tenor, who has 
served during the war as general director 
of war camp entertainments for the 
Knights of Columbus, is returning to the 
concert stage. Mr. Egan is. making a 
voluntary tour of the cantonments under 
K. of C. auspices. Included in his camp 
itinerary was a concert for the patients 
of the Montefiore Home at Fordham, 
N. Y., on Sunday evening, Feb. 9. 





I'rederick Gunster, the New York 
tenor, who has returned to the concert 
field after six months’ work with the 
Y. M. C. A., is adding Frederick W. Van- 
derpool’s song, “Values,” to his programs. 
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5.—(a) Crepuscule 
(b) Papillon 
(c) Un Cygne 
(d) Bolero 


6.—(a) 
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Some Disconcerting Questions Are Asked by an Innocent Young Thing; for Instance, Why Do 
Authors and Playwrights Fare so Much Better Than Composers? 


By ROBERT W. WILKES 


school told us that Mr. Staige, the play 
wright, is the best of our writers for tl} 


ey, RP, theater, and yet he has made piles o 
~¢ Mabel Goes to a Symphony Concert <=5 moti iat of Nealoier 
VS MS “Yes, but composers are different.” 

, : And Mabel said “Oh!” for the las 


time that afternoon. 





BROOKLYN SCHOOL RECITAL 








Rosalie Wirthlin and Ernesto Berume: 








ABEL curious, eager, expect- 

ant. Because she had just entered 
high school her father had decided that 
she was old enough to appreciate a sym- 
phony concert, and already they had 
seated themselves in their comfortable 
parquet chairs in Skibonegie Hall. The 
auditorium was rapidly filling. The or- 
chestra from Beanville always attracted 
a capacity audience, and on this occasion 
there was to be an additional attraction 
in the shape of the first performance of 
the Second Symphony of John Brown, an 
American composer. 

Most of the players were now seated 
on the stage. 

“What lots of fun it must be,” Mabel 
exclaimed, “to sit up there and play fine 
music!” 

“Not to them,” her father answered. 
“That’s their business; they all get paid 
for doing it.” 

“Oh,” said Mabel. 
sioned, she remained silent for a few 
minutes, but presently she asked, “What’s 
that funny nasal sound?” as the instru- 
ments were being tuned. 


Was 


Somewhat disillu- 
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“That’s the oboe 
than your father’s!” 

Just then the people in the now full 
auditorium began to applaud as a man 
entered at one side of the stage and 
walked out to the front. 

“That’s the conductor, 
explained. 

“Oh, how wonderful it must be to get 
up before those fine musicians and lead 
them in splendid music! He doesn’t get 
paid too, does he?” Anxiety replaced the 
girl’s enthusiasm. 

“Of course he gets paid. 


”> Mabel’s father 


He gets bills 


from the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker, just like all the rest 
of us.” 

“Oh,” said Mabel. 

After the opening number, an over- 
ture, Mabel was very enthusiastic. She 


looked around at the spacious hall and 
observed, “How nice it is of the man who 
owns this place to let this orchestra play 
here and give us so much pleasure!” 

“They don’t get the hall for nothing,” 
her father patiently explained. “It costs 
them $1,000 a night.” 

“Oh,” said Mabel. 

Just then she caught a snatch of the 
“aaataan of the man sitting next to 
1er. 

“Our firm copied out the orchestral 
parts of this new Symphony of Brown’s 
that comes next on the program,” he was 
remarking to his companion. “It’s a long 
thing and we charged over $200 for the 
job.” 

“It’s a wonder the old boy didn’t write 
out the parts himself and save the 
money.” The speaker laughed. 

“Well, I had a little talk with him 
about that. Brown seems to be a pretty 
zood sort of chap, even though he is one 
of those highbrow composers. He told 
me the oniy time he had to work on the 
Symphony was at night, since he is busy 
all day. And he lost so much sleep in 
completing the work that his physician 
positively ordered him to rest, unless he 
wanted to risk a complete breakdown.” 

Mabel was deeply interested in this 
gossip, but the latecomers had all been 
seated by now and the conductor was 
raising his baton for the opening meas- 
ures of the new work. 


And the Poor Composer! 
At length they had finished playing the 
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The first oboe-player 
of this band gets a fine salary, bigger 





Give Admirably Balanced Program 


Symphony and the conductor was lead- At the Brooklyn Music School Settlk 


ing onto the platform a tall, thin man_ ment recital on Feb. 5 Ernesto Berume: 
to share the applause. pianist, was assisted by Rosalie Wirth 
“That’s Brown!” Mabel’s father ex- lin, who took the place of Edna de Lima 
claimed. the latter being indisposed. Miss Wirt} 
“He must have a great mind,” Mabel lin made a particularly favorable im 


remarked, “to be able to write such a_ pression, displaying a rich, intelligent! 


long composition and then arrange it for handled, mezzo-soprano voice. Her pr 
all those instruments.” She watched him gram was a distinctive one, includin 
bow, noted his air of nervousness, and “Bois Epais,” by Lully; Rabey’s “Te 
added, as an afterthought, “How much Yeux,” Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Are,” Bru 
does he get for letting them play his’ neau’s “La Pavane,”’ “La Forge’s 


Symphony?” Came with a Song,” the late Tom Dol 


“Why, he doesn’t get paid! He’s only son’s “At the Edge of the Sea” and tw 
the composer.” attractive Negro folk-songs, for whic 

“But they couldn’t have these concerts she accompanied herself at the pian 
if someone didn’t write the music for Kathryn Kerin accompanied her in he 
them, could they?” other songs. 

“That’s true enough,” her father Mr. Berumen played brilliantly an 
agreed, “but American composers, never- with skilful technique. His prograrn 
theless, don’t get paid for having their featured two new Russian numbers b 
works performed. Instead, they consider Liapounoff, “Nocturne” and “Lesghin 
it an honor.” ka.” Other numbers were the Bach 

“But don’t they have to pay the Liszt Organ Fantasy and Fugue in | 
butcher, baker and candlestick maker Minor, the Gluck-Friedman “Ballet o 
too?” the Happy Spirit,” Brahms’s Rhapsod\ 

“Oh, I dare say Brown gives lessons or in B Minor, Fauré’s “Romance san; 
something of that sort to make a living. Paroles” and the sparkling Allegro de 
You see it wouldn’t do to make life too Concierto, by Granados. A. Ts GB. 





easy for him. If you removed his wor- 


ries he might not write such affecting Cie Cli CO tae Pedere 


music. We must let him drink bitter 

dregs if we want him to write great Having completed a three months 

music.” tour of the camps on this side, Lola 
“Yet Mr. Banker, the novelist, that we Chalfonte sailed on Jan. 30 for th: 

met last summer, has lots and lots of Overseas Theater League to entertai: 


money, and you told me he writes the 
most pathetic stories you ever read.” 


the men now in France. In her singin: 
in the camps here she has had unusual! 














“Yes, but music is different.” The success with Clay Smith’s “Sorter Miss 
father spoke impatiently. You,” Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes, 
“Oh,” said Mabel. Ball’s “Dear Little Boy of Mine” and 
“But,” she added presently, returning Vanderpool’s “Values,” “I Did Not 
to the attack, “our English teacher in Know” and “Ma Little Sunflower.” 
AMERICAN 
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ourse of Technical Study Given 
Each Pupil in Iowa Town - 
Helene Henry Heads Work 
Orchestras in Grammar and 
High Schools—Plan Instruction 
in Piano and Band Instruments 


<NHARLES CITY, IA., Feb. 11.- 
' Helene Henry is instructor of violin 
the only high school in Iowa, and per- 
ips In the United States, in which there 
a violin instruction department in- 
ided in the music course. This distinc- 
on is held by the high school at Mason 
ity, which, besides an_ all-the-year 
surse, has a junior college course of two 

ears in addition. A half hour of in- 

truction is given free every week to 
each high school pupil, and to each of 

1e junior college pupils, two hours a 

eek. Credit is given on the same basis 
as for all high school studies, and there 
are now twenty-five pupils taking the 

iolin instruction. Plans are now being 
made for monthly violin recitals of the 
violin department. 

Miss Henry is also director of the 
vgrammar grade’s orchestra, started this 
year, in which the average age of the 
members is twelve years. The high 
school has an orchestra directed by F. C. 
Gorman, who is at the head of the music 
department of the high school. The 
‘music department gave performances of 
“Pirates of Penzance,” on Feb. 6 and 7. 
The girls’ glee club furnished the cast 
and the high school orchestra played. 
The costuming and scenic effects were 
carried out in a most elaborate manner 
and at an expense of several hundreds 
of dollars to the high school. Miss Henry 
played violin solos between the acts, the 
second evening. Florence A. Wilkinson 
was the accompanist for solo parts. 
Little Myrtle Isaacson won much ap- 
plause for her solo dance between two 
of the acts the first evening. The per- 
formances were given at the auditorium 
of the new high school, which seats 1000 
persons, and is modern in every feature 
of its equipment. Large and appreciative 
audiences attended both evenings. 








Helene Henry, Instructor of Violin in the 
Mason City Public Schools Music De- 
partment and Director of the Grammar 


School Orchestra 


Next year the music department in- 
tends to add an instructor of band in- 
struments and a piano instructor to its 
staff, and for this there are three well- 
equipped studios in the new building. 
Prof. F. C. Gorman deserves much credit 
for the high grade of music taught and 
the success of this unique high school 
music department. Prof. Gorman teaches 
harmony, ear training, theory, piano and 
some band instruments, and directs the 
high school orchestra. while Miss Henry 
teaches the violin and other stringed in- 
struments. All this instruction is free 
to the pupils. Only the best in musical 
compositions and orchestra music is 
studied. The high school buvs the music 
and lends it to the pupils. There is also 
a well-equipped and well-arranged library 
of music and orchestra scores. B. C. 





LUCY GATES IN SIOUX CITY 


Soprano Is Greeted by Large Audience 
—City Has New Musical Club 


Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 8.—The fourth 
artist recital of the Sioux City Music 
Course was given last evening in the 
auditorium by Lucy Gates, soprano. The 
artist was greeted by a full house as 
usual. After the program the artist 
very graciously responded to a number 
of encores. The loveliness of the singer’s 
voice and her gracious manner com- 
pletely won her audience. Her program 
contained many American songs and 
most of the program was sung in Eng- 
lish. Powell Weaver was the excellent 
accompanist. 

This city now has another musical 
activity besides its Municipal Symphony 
Orchestra, concert course, music schools, 
etc., and that is the Musicians’ Club. 
'his society has for its active members 
those who are engaged in music work, 
professional and amateur, and for asso- 
clate membership those who are inter- 


ested in Sioux City’s musical progress, 
but who need not themselves play or 
sing. There are two plans in view, the 
promotion of acquaintance between the 
people who are interested in music and 
a development of a larger interest mu 
sically in the community. The Musi- 
cians Club made its début Friday eve- 
ning last by entertaining Lucy Gates. 
. &. FP. 


SINSHEIMERS IN CONCERT 





Appear with Mana Zucca at Hebrew 
Institute in New York 


The Sinsheimer String Quartet gave 
an excellent concert in the auditorium 
of the Harlem Hebrew Institute, New 
York City, on Feb. 2, assisted by Mana 
Zucca at the piano. Mr Sinsheimer and 
his associates, Messrs. Edlin, Kovarik 
and Durieux, gave an admirable reading 
of Haydn’s G Major Quartet and two 
small pieces by Raff, while Mr. Durieux 
won hearty approval in Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei.” Miss Zucca had the assistance 
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of Messrs. Sinsheimer and Durieux in 
the performance of her Trio in one move- 
ment, which was well liked by the audi- 
ence. She also disclosed fine pianistic 
ability in the Quartet for piano, violin, 
viola and ’cello of Juan Manen, the Span 
ish composer-violinist, a work new to 
America. 

The Sinsheimers gave the same pro- 
gram on Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, in 
their series of concerts at the Contem- 
porary Club, White Plains, N. Y. Miss 
Zucca again appeared with them in her 
own Trio and the Manen Quartet. 


CLUB MUSIC IN TACOMA 


Women’s Clubs, Scotch Societies and 
School Organizations Entertain 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 1.—Under the 
direction of Frederick W. Wallis, Ta- 
coma baritone and conductor, the cho- 
rus of the Ladies’ Musical Club, at a 
concert given on Jan. 29, demonstrated 
its status as a leading musical organ- 
ization of the Northwest. The audience 
included as invited guests from Camp 
Lewis, members of the first unit of the 
Ninety-first Division, the 346th Field 
Artillery, recently returned from service 
overseas. Opening with the patriotic 
number, splendidly given, “A Song of 
Liberty,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the 
program varied from lighter ballads to 
more serious works. The “Death of 
Joan of Arc” was among the most artis- 
tic offerings of the evening. Assisting 
soloists with the ensemble were Fred- 
eric Taggart, baritone, of Vancouver, B. 
C.; Mrs. Roy Holland and Mrs. Ethel 


Palmatory, sopranos, with Mrs. Roy 
Pinkerton, Tacoma pianist, as accom- 
panist. 


A delightful reunion at the Country 
Club recently was in the nature of a 


farewell tribute to Mrs. Chandler Sloan 
by the executive board of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club. Mrs. Sloan, the retiring 
president of the club, is leaving Tacoma 
to reside in Washington, D. C. Mrs. T. 
S. Silvers, who was elected to fill the 
office of president, was chairman of a 
program which presented Mrs. Sloan in 
charming solos. The board members 
present were Mrs. T. S. Silvers, Mrs. 
Harry Baker Opie, Mrs. George Hast- 


ings, Mrs. Frederick C. Brewer, Mrs. 
Frank Carnahan, Mrs. Frederick W. 


Keator and Mrs. Roy Pinkerton. 

The Tacoma Scotch societies, Clan 
Gordon No. 188, O. S. C., and the Cale- 
donian and St. Andrew’s Society, cele 
brated the 160th birthday of Robert 
Burns with a concert that drew a large 
audience to the Elks’ Temple audito- 
rium on Jan. 25. A Camp Lewis quar- 
tet, which included Messrs. Grauman, 
Segrist, Yerrington and Tompkins, gave 
fine numbers. Sandie McPherson of 
the Orpheum Circuit, Mrs. McClellan 
Barto, Grace McLaughlin and Mae Mac- 
Cormick were among the soloists. The 
proceeds were given to the Red Cross. 

W. G. Alexander Ball, supervisor of 
music in the high schools, presented 
pupils from the music departments in 
an excellent program at the Stadium 
Auditorium on Jan. 30. <A girls’ trio, 
soloists, a quartet and chorus were as- 
sisted by the Stadium High Scohol or- 
chestra. A. W. R. 


Elias Breeskin, Russian violinist, is to 
give a recital at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 4. He will play the 
“Symphonie Espagnole” by Lalo, pieces 
by Bach, Godowsky, Wieniawski and 
others, as well as the ‘Witches’ Sab- 
bath,” by Goldmark, which will have its 
first hearing in New York on this occa- 
sion. 





KLIBANSKY PUPILS SCORE 


Young Singers Give Attractive Program 
mF. mC. A. 


A song recital, one of the mast inter- 
esting of the season, was given before a 
large audience by pupils of Sergei 
Klibansky, New York vocal teacher, in 

















Sergei Klibansky, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


the auditorium of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., Tuesday evening, Feb. 11. It was 
refreshing to note the apparent ease and 
clarity of tone production, the agility 
of technique and the close attention to 
interpretative detail revealed by the 
many singers in their various offerings, 
qualities one seldom hears at pupils’ re- 
citals, which’ reflected commendable 
credit upon their training received from 
Mr. Klibansky. Opening the program 
with Puccini’s “O Notte, O Dea del Mis- 
tero,” delightfully sung by Cora Cook, 
contralto, subsequent numbers included 
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Haydn’s “She never told her love” and 
More’s “Swing Song,” which was artis- 
tically delivered by Martha Hoyt, so- 
prano. Ruth Pearcy, a contralto of rich, 
mellow quality, achieved distinguished 
results in Baton’s “Soyons Unis,” La 
Forge’s “Retreat,” Brewer’s “The Fairy 
Pipers” and Weatherly’s “Danny Boy.” 

Elsie Duffield, soprano, won de- 
served plaudits through her admirable 
interpretation of Mozart’s aria from “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”; her excellent control 
and evenness disclosed in mezza_ voce 
was most commendable. 

One of the high-lights of the evening 
was the singing of Virginia Rea, a tech- 
nically equipped coloratura soprano, who 
illuminated the florid passages of Proch’s 
Theme and Variations with marked facil- 
ity and smoothness. Charlotte Hamil- 
ton, a contralto of stately presence, gave 
further evidence of Mr. Klibansky’s skil- 
ful training in Handel’s “Prati” from 
“Celecina,” as did Borghild Braastad, 
soprano, in a charming group of works 
by Soderberg, Warmuth and Worrell. 

And, lastly, Lotta Madden, Mr. Kli- 
bansky’s assistant teacher, who won 
laurels at her recital last November in 
AXolian Hall, was heard with much bril- 
liancy and splendid vocal quality in De- 
bussy’s “‘La Chevelure,” Paladilhe’s “J’ai 
Dit Aux Etoiles,”’ Rachmaninoff’s 
“Silence of the Night”? and Bond’s “My 
Son.” Louise Keppel and George Rob- 
erts provided sterling accompaniments. 

M. B. S. 
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Interned in Germany, Britishers 
Produced‘ Mikado’and Shaw Plays 


Toronto Musician Tells of Recreational Activities of Prisoners 
—Given Oxford Degree for Oratorio Composed During 
War—Arthur Middleton, Soloist, with Y. M. C. A. 
Orchestra—Other Musical Events in Toronto 














interest- 





ORONTO, Feb. 14.—Some 
ing experiences are recounted by 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, a young Toronto 
musician, who has just returned home 
after being imprisoned in Germany since 
the commencement of the war. Dr. Mac- 
Millan went to Paris in June, 1914, to 
pursue the study of music. At the end 
of July he took a trip to Germany to 
attend the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, 
and at the declaration of war was in- 
terned. He spent most of his time at 
the prison camp at Ruhleben, near Ber- 
lin, and was there until two weeks after 
the armistice was signed. 

The prisoners, according to Dr. Mac- 
Millan, made the most of the circum- 
stances and provided some excellent en- 
tertainment for themselves. For one 
thing, a theater was put up by the men. 

“We had a really good band and an 
orchestra,” says the doctor. “I did quite 
a bit of conducting. We put on a num- 
ber of operas, including Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s ‘Mikado’ and ‘Yeomen of the 
Guard.’ It was all by men, of course, 
and we had to fill the women’s parts with 
falsetto-sopranos. I took several female 
parts myself. We also produced plays 
by Shaw and Galsworthy, and had a 
really interesting Shakespeare tercen- 
tenary celebration. German officers often 
brought their wives to see the plays.” 

During his internment the Doctor com- 
posed an oratorio on Swinburne’s ode, 
“England.” This composition has _ se- 
cured him the Oxford degree of Doctor 
of Music. He had to work under great 
difficulties, as he could seldom get in a 
place by himself. He had only a few 


hours a week at the piano, and the scor- 
ing was done mostly in the barracks in 
the midst of all kinds of noises. 


Toronto’s Musical Life 


A worthy entertainment was given by 
the Association Orchestra of the Central 
Y. M. C. A. on Feb. 11, with the co- 
operation of Arthur Middleton, the bari- 
tone. The performance reflected much 
credit on Frank Converse Smith, conduc- 
tor of the organization, which numbers 
fifty-six members, nearly all of them 
amateurs. The numbers were all given 
well, while Mr. Middleton roused the 
audience to great enthusiasm with his 
selections. Frank Welsman proved him- 
self an excellent accompanist. 

Another feature was the violin solo of 
Marjorie Latimer, who played De 
Bériot’s First Concerto in an accom- 
plished manner, and as an encore played 
Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne.” 

A large and appreciative audience 
greeted Aline Van Barentzen, the Amer- 
ican pianist, at Masonic Hall, Feb. 10, 
when she appeared under the auspices 
of the Women’s Art Association. The 
event was outstanding socially as well 
as musically. A wide range of selections 
was presented and all were executed in 
a manner which won her great praise. 

The first Hambourg Trio concert of 
the season was given in Forester’s Hall, 
Feb. 11, when an cxcellent program was 
presented before a large and eager audi- 
ence. Jan Hambourg, violinist; Boris 
Hambourg, ’cellist, and Senor Guerrero, 
pianist, all showed themselves _ real 
artists. Two Quartets by Corelli were 
played by Jan Hambourg; Max Fleish- 
man, a young violinist; Gerald Moore, 
pianist, and Boris Hambourg, ’cellist. 


Mrs. F. Fenton Box, contralto, was also 
heard to good advantage. This was the 
first of a series of three concerts. 

A great success was scored by Ernest 
Caldwell in his initial public. recital in 
Toronto on Feb. 12. Mr. Caldwell, who 
is well known in the city through having 
been solo baritone at the St. James 
Square Church and the Eaton Memorial 
Church for some years, delighted his 
audience with a program entirely in Eng- 
lish. Irom his first number, the famous 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” his efforts 
met with applause. He also gave five 
of the “Biblical Songs” by Dvorak, six 
songs by Burleigh, two by Healy Willan, 
and also Gena Branscombe’s “Noon” and 
Elgar’s “Pleading.” Mrs. Healy Willan 
proved a worthy accompanist. 


Pianist Heard 


A choice program was rendered by 
Paul Wells at his recital of piano music 
at Forester’s Hall on Feb. 12. The play- 
ing of four of Mr. Wells’s own composi- 
tions was a special feature, the “Dance” 
receiving special mention. He showed 
himself a real artist in the other num- 
bers of his program, too, the Schumann- 


Mr. Wells’s second group was devoted | 
Chopin, and he closed with Liszt’s Etu 
in F Minor, the Chopin-Liszt “Maider 
Wish,” and Liszt’s Eleventh Hungari: 
Rhapsody. Each group evoked great a; 
plause. 

D’Alton McLaughlin, associate of t! 
American Guild of Organists, has bes 
appointed organist and choirmaster 
the Bloor Street Baptist Church. Hew: 
for years the organist of the Chalme 
Presbyterian Church, and has lately be: 
discharged from the Royal Air Fore 
Louise Rogers, pupil of H. E. J. Verno 
has been appointed contralto soloist 
Bathurst Street Methodist Church. 

Ferdinand Poliakin, a musician ar 
composer, well known in London, a: 
who has lately been a member of a loc: 
theater orchestra, died suddenly fro 
heart failure at his home here. He w: 
born near Moscow about fifty years a; 
and studied music in Moscow and Petr 
grad and was a personal friend of Pr 
fessor Auer. For sixteen years he w: 
a member of the private orchestra of t! 
Right Hon. Sir Ernest Cassels and pe 
formed several times before King F 
ward, who conferred a decoration on hin 





Tausig “Spanish Romance” receiving Later he was conductor of the Sav 
particular approval from the audience. Orchestra in London. 
Besides their annual concerts in th 


TOLLEFSENS DELIGHT MASONS 


Trio Appears Before Scottish Rite in 
Brooklyn—Other Appearances 


The Tollefsen Trio returned to New 
York last week after a short trip South 
and gave a highly successful concert at 
Aurora Grata Cathedral, under the 
auspices of the Scottish Rite Masonic 
Bodies of Brooklyn. This was their fifth 
annual appearance at these concerts. On 
Sunday they played for the Crescent 
Athletic Club, their fourth appearance 
here in three years. Among their ap- 
pearances in the South was one at Inter- 
mont College in Bristol, Va., Jan. 21, 
and the Fassifern School in Henderson- 
ville, N. C., Jan. 22. Before leaving New 
York they played for the Paterson Wom- 
an’s Club, Jan. 14. Among their impor- 
tant engagements of the present season 
were appearances before the Century 
Theater Club at the Hotel Astor, Dec. 
27, where they played the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite by Grieg as well as other numbers 
from their répertoire. 
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Academy of Music, Brooklyn, in October, 


and their New York appearance a 
Afolian Hall, Nov. 19, when they gay 
a very successful all-Scandinavian pro 
gram, under the auspices of the Amer 
ican-Scandinavian Society, their services 
have been in constant demand. The, 
were invited to the Palisades Club, Nov. 
24, as guests of honor. They have given 
two recitals for the Ethical Culture 
School in New York and one for the 
Brocklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 

During the summer of 1918, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tollefsen moved into their new 
Brcoklyn home near the main entrance 
of Prospect Park. Their house is large 
and ideal for entertaining. <A _ house 
warming was given early in October, 
with Edwin Markham, the veteran poet 
and an old friend of the Tollefsens, as 
guest of honor. A large gathering ¢reet 
ed the host and hostess in their new 
quarters and enjoyed a program of rare 
excellence, with the additional pleasur 
of meeting Mr. Markham and hearing 
him read some of his latest works. 

The Tollefsens are giving a reception 
for Franz Kneisel on Sunday evening 
Feb. 16. 


Brooklyn University Club Heard in Sun- 
day Afternoon Musicale 





The University Club of Brooklyn gave 
a Sunday afternoon musicale at the club 
house on Feb. 2, the artists being May 
Reddick Prina, soprano; Lila Deis, con- 
tralto; Alveric Bellenoit, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Campbell, baritone, with Carl Deis, 
accompanist. The quartet opened the 
program with Parker’s “Union and Lib- 
erty,” spiritedly given. Mr. Campbell’s 
group included songs by Woodman, 
Mager and Spross. Mrs. Prina’s lovely) 
voice was enjoyed in Puccini’s “Vissi 
d’Arte” and other songs. Mr. Bellenoit 
sang the Debussy “Ces Airs Joyeux” and 
Bemberg’s “A Toi Mon Amour.” Mrs. 
Deis was delightful in Meyerbeer’s “Ah, 
Mon Fils,” Fauré’s “Les Berceaux” and 
Fay Foster’s “One Golden Day.” The 
quartet in the song cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, concluded 
the splendid program. ; mh ea 





Ovation for Braslau and Zimbalist in 
Waterbury, Conn. 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 14.—No art 
ists who have ever appeared on Wate! 
bury’s concert stage have been given th« 
ovation which greeted Sophie Braslau, 
eccntralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist 
on their appearance in Buckingham Ha! 
last evening. Miss Braslau’s wonderfu! 
range and perfect tones were demon 
strated in a program including an aria 
from “Samson et Dalila,” an aria fro! 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” by Donizetti; tw 
Hebrew ehants and other numbers. M1: 
Zimbalist’s playing was, as usual, <: 
lightful, and he received such a recep 
tion as is seldom accorded a musicia! 
here. Samuel Chotzinoff was at the p 
ano for Mr. Zimbalist and Guisepp: 
Bambescheck for Miss Braslau. 

M. J. C. 


Washington Flocks to Gluck-de Stefan 
Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—Mm 
Alma Gluck, soprano, assisted by Salv 
dore de Stefano, harpist, was present 
in recital by Mrs. Wilson Greene 
Feb. 6 before an immense audience 
the National Theater. Mme. Gluck co! 
fined herself to songs, in which she 4d 
lighted her audience. W. H 
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EMORIAL QUARTET 
LAYED AT AEOLIAN 





ociety of Friends of Music, Con- 


cert. Povla Frijsh, Soprano; 
| Flonzaley Quartet; Frederick 
Gebhard, Piano. The Program: 


“In Memoriam, V. C., Music for 
‘our Stringed Instruments,” Loef- 
“Les Silhouettes,” “The Lawd 
: Smilin’ Through the Do’,”’ “Ber- 
use de Guerre,” John Alden Car- 
enter; “La Cloche félée,” “Dan- 
ms la gigue,” “Le Sou du cor,” 
Sérénade,” Loeffler. e 











ith its usual penchant for the un- 
usual, the Society of the Friends of 
Musie sponsored the first playing of the 
MS. composition of Charles Martin Loef- 
der. “In Memoriam V. C.,” a tribute to 
a young aviator killed in the war; some 
songs by John Alden Carpenter, who 
him accompanied them, and Mr. 
Loefer’s four well-known “Poems” for 


' voice, viola and piano. 


To call attention to the loftiness and 
deep feeling of the mood in which Mr. 
Loe fler’s work was conceived is almost 
nnecessary; totally so, if one has heard 
Whether it appeals to the 
asual hearer, especially to the hearer 
is quite an- 
other matter. Most likely it is not in- 
tended to have an appeal to any except 
those initiated into the mysteries of 
assuredly 
any of the audience, to judge from 
heir delighted applause, were so initi- 


' ed, Over and over again the musi- 


jans were recalled, and Mr. Loeffler 
himself forced to bow his acknowledg- 
ments frem a box. 

The composition is in three move- 
ments; the first contemplative, dreamy, 
almost metaphysical in character; the 
second is largely based on Gregorian 
melodies of the Easter service in the 
Roman Catholic Church; the third be- 
gins to be pronouncedly delineative in 
ts indication of an aeroplane’s flight, 
f “a garden of flowers naive” and of 
| plain guarded by poplars. A hint of 
stant military music, a funeral cor- 
tege and the apotheosis of the hero fol- 
OW. 


Somewhat elaborately entitled “Music 
for Four Stringed Instruments” in ar- 
chaic contradiction to its modern thought 
and development, it has an especially 
poignant interest for those hearers whose 
interest in the great war can be thus 
delineated. 

Mme. Frijsh sang with admirable feel- 
ing and beauty Mr. Carpenter’s three 
songs, and Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Poems”’ re- 
ceived the assistance also of Mr. Geb- 
hard’s excellent art at the piano and of 
Mr. Bailly’s beautiful viola ed ae 

ee 


HARRIET McCONNELL IS 
SOLOIST IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Contralto’s Rich Voice Heard in Arias 
at the Symphony Concert— 
Alda Sings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—At the 
Minneapolis Sy mphony Orchestra’s con- 
cert of Sunday afternoon, the principal 
orchestral numbers were the Larghetto 
movement from the Beethoven Second 
Symphony and the Allegretto Scher- 
zando from the Eighth. The reading of 
these numbers was classically correct, 
but might ave been more interesting if 
more modern. 

Harriet McConnell, contralto, was the 
soloist. She sang the aria, “Voce di 
donna” from Ponchielli’s “‘La Gioconda,” 
and “Stride la vampa” from “I] Trova- 
tore.” She has a remarkably beautiful 
voice and dramatic sense, both shown to 
advantage in these selections. Her voice 
is rich, deep, full and resonant. 

The symphony concert of Friday 
night, Adolf Weidig conducting, had 
Mme. Alda as the admired soloist. The 
program was the same as that used the 
night before in St. Paul. F. L. C. B. 





Count Ilya Tolstoy to Be Heard in 


Recital 


Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the great 
Russian author, Count Leo Tolstoy, will 
talk on the subject of the “Significance 
of Music in Russian Life” at Sasha 
Votichenko’s Concert Intime of Old and 
Modern Music at the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater on Feb. 23. Modest Altschuler will 
conduct the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra and Eva Gauthier will sing. Two of 
Votichenko’s compositions, “Marche 
Slav” and “The Hymn of Free Poland,” 
will also be given. 




















Hatton’s “Simon the Cellarer” 
Gave several encores. 


Ls Idress: 





EARLE TUCKERMAN 


At Academy of Music, Brooklyn 


Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 12th, says 

* * * Recital of unusual merit * * * 
began with a group of old English, which 
he sang with true appreciation of their 
quaint charm. 

In a group of modern 
Tuckerman’s phrasing and diction were 
beautiful, 
Fields o’ Ballyclare.” 


Brooklyn Citizen, Feb. 12th, says 

* 
cell’s exquisite “Passing By” and Haydn’s 
sentimental “She Never Told Her Love.” 
arrangements of Burleigh and Reddick, found great favor with his audience. 

* * Found opportunity for dramatic effect that called forth much applause 
in a group of “favorites of yesterday,” including “I Fear no Foe” by Pinsuti, 
and Molloy’s rousing “The Postillion.” 


607 West 137th He New York, y Felepnone, 1600 Audubon 
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IN RECITAL 
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songs Mr. 


in Maley’s “The 
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especially 


* particularly pleasing was Pur- 


* * * Group of Negro Spirituals, 
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MUNKACSY 


Exponent of the Sevcik Violin Method 
Announces the Opening of His New Studio 


502 W. 122nd St., New York, Phone Morningside 6920 





a’s Over-There Theatre League 


 S°NSTANCE & HENRY GIDEON 


IN FRANCE JAN.-JULY—In America Thereafter 











TRIUMPHS FOR GALLO 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


San Carlo Opera Company Opens 
Season — Many Concerts 
on Calendar 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 11.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company opened a 
two weeks’ engagement at the Curran 
Theater on Monday evening, and if the 
first night can be 
the short season should be one of phe- 
nomenal success. Every seat was filled, 
notwithstanding one of the worst storms 
of the year, and “Aida” was received 
with unbounded approval. Elizabeth 
Amsden in the title role not only dis- 
played a voice of great beauty under per- 
fect control, but looked and acted the 
part with an intelligence which would 
have disarmed the most exacting critic. 
Stella De Mette was an ideal Amneris, 
revealing a voice of luscious quality and 
a perfect conception of the character, 
while Manuel Salazar captivated the au- 
dience from the first notes of the “Celeste 
Aida” aria. Angelo Anatola is. well 
known in San Francisco, and his singing 
of the part of Amonasro won him addi- 
tional laurels, while Pietro De Biasi as 
Ramfis and Natale Cervi as the King 
proved themselves able both as singers 
and actors. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Gaetano Merola, gave valuable assist- 
ance to the singers as well as unqualified 
delight to the audience. The production 
was splendid in every way. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the chorus. 

Fortune Gallo, the impresario, has 
proved his popularity in San Francisco 
as well as throughout the country wher- 
ever his songbirds have been heard in 
favorite operas. 

Fifteen operas are to be presented 
here. Perhaps the greatest interest is 
centering in “Madama Butterfly,” which 
will introduce Haru Onuki in the title 
role and Doria Fernando as Suzuki. The 
latter is a San Francisco girl, and she 
will be greeted by the many friends who 
know her as Fernanda Pratt. 

Henri Scott appeared at the Savoy 
Theater on the evening of Feb. 5. The 
occasion was the opening concert of the 
Popular Community Series inaugurated 
by Jessica Colbert and Eda Beronio. His 
success was instantaneous and his pro- 
gram most interesting. The aria from 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” by Mas- 
senet was followed by the ever popular 
“Where’er you walk” (Handel). ‘Caro 
mio ben” and a group of French songs 
were followed by Strickland’s “Picka- 
ninny Sleep Song,” Carpenter’s “Khaki 
Sammy,” and “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” 
G'tz-Rice. Several encores were de- 
manded and given. 

The assisting artist was James Wood- 
ward King, pianist, and his playing was 
a veritable surprise, each of his groups 
rousing demands for an encore. The 
“Pastorale” by Mozart and a Chopin 
Nocturne were pl: 1yed especially well, 
from the point of view both of technique 
and interpretation, and stamped the 
young player as an art’st. 

Gyula Ormay, a popular San 
cisco musician, accompanied Mr. 
with accuracy ‘and sympathy. 

The fifth popular concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra’ was 
given on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 9, to 
the usual crowded house, and was re- 
ceived with the appreciation it deserved, 
The program had been carefully pre- 
pared and included the old favorites, 
“Marche Militaire,” by Schubert, the 
“Mignon” Overture, “Blue Danube” 
Waltz and Delibes’s Intermezzo. Other 
numbers equally popular were Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of a Marionette,’ 


taken as a criterion, 


F ran- 
Scott 
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RION CHAPIN 


Dubois’s “Xavier,” ‘“‘Humoresque,” by 
Dvorak, and the ballet musie from ‘“‘Le 
Cid,’”’ Massenet. The most important 


number was the Wieniawski D Minor 
Concerto, in which the violin solo was 
played by Louis Persinger, who once 
more gained recognition as an exceptional 
artist. 

Two concerts were given last week at 
the Letterman Hospital, which at pres 
ent houses many wounded soldiers. They 
were under the direction of the Red 


Cross, the programs being arranged by 
Minnie Carter of Alameda. 


Vladimir Shavitch and his orchestra 
gave a program at the St. Francis Hotel 
on Sunday evening which was made up 
entirely of compositions by American 
composers. It was greatly appreciated. 
At the Fairmont, Manuel Romero Mal- 
pea, who has gained the title of “the 
Mexican Tita Ruffo,” scored a success 
on the same evening, while the orchestra 
there, and at the Palace Palm Court, 
under the direction of Rudy Sieger, com- 
pleted the usual Sunday evening hotel 
concerts, which are attended and enjoyed 
by a large number. 

New officers have been elected for the 
Exposition Chorus, which is rapidly 
growing in interest and numbers. They 
are G. H. Hooke, president; Susette 
Copren, secretary; C. E. Peters, treas- 
urer; Ellen Roeckel Davis, pianist; 
William Gruber, librarian, and Homer 
Hendley, director. E. M. B. 


Keedick Bureau Plans Tours for Harriet 
Ware 


Arrangements have been completed for 
Harriet Ware, the composer and pianist, 
to appear on the concert stage exclusive- 
ly under the management of the Lee 
Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau, 
New York City. Miss Ware will tour 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and the New England States during the 
months of February and April, and will 
make a concert tour of the Middle West 
and Southern States during the month 
of March. Miss Ware will also appear 
in a number of recitals in combination 


with John Barnes Wells, tenor, also of 
Lee Keedick’s management. The work 


of both these artists is well known. Miss 
Ware, one of the few women who have 
come into prominence as composers, is 
also a successful soloist and accompanist. 
John Barnes Wells, composer and accom- 
plished singer has written many semi- 
humorous and whimsical songs, which 
are included in his répertoire. 





Club Hears Program of Works by Pitts- 
burgh Composers 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—The Wilkins- 
burg Women’s Club devoted its meeting 
of Feb. 38 to Pittsburgh composers. 
Adolph M. Foerster introduced the sub- 
ject by a talk on the work of composers 
beginning with Stephen Foster to those 
of the present day. The program which 
followed included Dear c0o a and 
“Love’s Highroad,” by Gertrude M. Roh- 
ner; “Sail on White Dreams,” Priscilla 
Risher , and “I Love Thee,” by Foerster, 
were given by Mrs. Albert Dean, soprano. 
Mrs. William Frank, violinist, presented 
Icerster’s Novelette, Op. 36; ‘‘Reverie,”’ 
by Fidelis Zitterbart, and Lullaby, by 
Luigi von Kunitz. Cadman’s “I Love 
You” and Nevin’s “’Twas April” and 
“The Rosary” were given by Helen 
Heiner, contralto. “Ave Maria,” by 
oerster, was sung by Mrs. Dean, with 
a violin obbligato by Mrs. Frank. Flora 
Steiner and Adolph M. Foerster were the 
accompanists. 
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“A BIRTHDAY GREETING.”’ By Frank 
Damrosch. ‘‘La Camargo.’’ Transcribed 
by Kurt Schindler. ‘‘God’s Service Flag.”’ 
By Robert Hood Bowers. “A Dirge.’’ By 
William Lester. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Dr. Damrosch’s collection of children’s 
songs from the “Book of Katherine’s 
Friends,” by Emily Niles Huyck, is one 
of an excellent type, a type of book to 
which a long line of musicians, from 
W. H. Neidlinger to John A. Carpenter, 
have contributed. Musically the little 
melodies are very attractive, well within 
their chosen range, and occasional rem- 
iniscence—as in the case of ‘Music Mak- 
ing,” in whose first measures the theme 
of the scherzo of Beethoven’s “Spring” 
Sonata for violin and piano is happily 
used—does not alter the fact. The ex- 
quisite drawings by Helen Therese Dam- 





rosch and luminous color of the illus- 
tration inserts thrown into relief by 
black-mat backgrounds give the book 


real distinction: one might say that the 
pictures in themselves justify purchase. 

Even modernist children of an older 
growth may enjoy Kurt Schindler’s ar- 
rangement as a duet for high and low 
voice of the eighteenth century “La 
Camargo” minuet. It has all the roman- 
tic charm of the bergerette of the ro- 
mantic days of the fifteenth Louis. With 
its skilful accompaniment and singable 
translation it should become popular in 
its new guise. 

In Mr. Bowers’s song-poem religious 
idealism has sanctified a purely patriotic 
and military idea, with really grateful 
and successful results. ‘“God’s Service 
Flag” is a sincere and appealing melody, 
harmonized distinctively. Like William 
Lester’s fine threnody, it gives the 
singer a chance for effect through artis- 
tic restraint in treatment. 


* * * 


SPANISH CHORAL BALLADS FOR MIXED 
VOICES. Edited by Kurt Schindler. ‘The 
Three Kings,’ ‘‘Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,”’ ‘‘The Virgin’s Plaint,’’ ‘‘Serenade 
de Murcia,” ‘‘The Silversmith,” ‘In the 
Monastery of Montserrat,’ ‘‘Ballad of Don 
Joan and Don Ramon,” ‘Miracle of the 
Virgin Mary,” ‘‘The Birds praise the Ad- 
vent of the Saviour,’ “Columbus.’ By E. 
S. Hosmer. ‘‘The Singing Leaves.’”” By 
Frances McCollin. ‘‘Zero Minus One.”’ By 
William Arms Fisher. “Cossack Folk- 


song.” Arr. by Harriette Cady. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Kurt Schindler has been more than 


ordinarily successful in resuscitating the 
buried or forgotten part-song tr2asures 
of older days and adapting them with 
real piety, albeit an occasional modish 
touch, for the use of his Schola Can- 
torum chorus and the subsequent delec- 
tation of its audiences. Thus the Italian 
madrigalists of the Renaissance, the ex- 
tensive and beautiful folk-song literature 
of the old French provinces have been 
laid under contribution. There have also 
been incidental musical excursions into 
Russian and other sources of nationalist 
material; this last group of choral bal- 
lads comes from Spain. Mr. Schindler 
has done well by his material, and has 
presented this notably fine choral music 
in a form which makes it an addition of 


“very real value to the art repertory of 


the mixed chorus. 

“The Three Kings,” an old Catalan 
nativity hymn (five-parts) of peculiarly 
appealing grace and tenderness, deserves 
the same widespread church service use, 


which has become the por- 
how a rose e’er 
sald 
Birds 


for instance, 
tion of Praetorius’s “Lo, 
blooming,” and the same might be 
of the Christmas carol, “The 
Praise the Advent of the Saviour.” Then 
we have such saints’ legends as_ the 
“Miracles of the Virgin” of St. Raymond 
or the “Virgin’s Plaint” from an old 
Catalan mystery-play—this last, aside 
from polyphonic and melodic chants, 
containing two songs of Mary, quasi 
Oriental, Mauresque in tonality and 
phrase. “In the Monastery of Mont- 
serrat’—a far cry from Bryceson Tre- 
harne’s “Montserrat’”—we have a legend 
beautifully worked out in a contrapuntal 
weaving of the voices, with wonderful 
pp effects—the tale of the adolescent 
monk, a fiddler a la “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” who lies in his ‘snow-white” 
coffin, his fingers touching the strings 
and clasping the bow, while celestial 
choirs—and Mr. Schindler has handled 
their voice leading with real artistry— 
sing his eternal repose. Mallorcan is 
the dramatic secular ballad of Don Joan 
and Don Ramon (like others of the col- 
lection after the celebrated Catalan folk- 
lorist, Felipe Pedrell). It introduces 
some technical variations which will in- 
terest the choral conductor: “the tramp- 
ing of horses, illustrated by divided syn- 
copated basses; uncanny anxiety pic- 
tured by humming on part of one half 
the inner voices, while the other half 
quickly mutters the words.” The “Sere- 
nade de Murcia” and “The Silversmith” 
are dance-songs of the old “kingdoms,” 
as the Spaniards call them, of Murcia 
and Andalusia. They are lighter in type 
and the first is decidedly a musical leg- 
acy of the Moor. The fact that the ar- 
ranger himself alludes to the strong re- 
semblance of the programmatic ‘‘Three 
Drummers” to a French folk-song, “Le 
Joli Tambour,” is evidence to a _ fact 
which may be generally accepted: that 
the older Catalan ballad, sacred and 
secular, has a strong family likeness to 
its French equivalent across the Pyr- 
enees. In general, too, it has greater 
virility, a keener dramatism than the 
songs of the Southern provinces. Of 
course, these choral arrangements are 
not of a kind that “sing themselves” 
they call for hard work on the part of 
conductor and choristers. Though, in a 
commercial sense, sad to say, this may 
militate against their widespread use, 
it is to be hoped that there may be found 
societies enough willing to forsake for 
a time the less taxing conquest of Foster 
ballads and shorter choruses of ear- 
tickling prettiness in order to achieve 
a successful rendering of some of these 
noble numbers. For they deserve to be 
heard often. 

Mr. Hosmer’s “Columbus,” a short but 
dramatic setting of Joaquin Miller’s 
“Behind him lay the gray Azores,” for 
male voices with baritone solo, is well 
conceived and well written. It should 
fill a place and supply a need. Frances 
McCollin’s “Singing Leaves,” for wom- 
en’s voices, is a prize composition (Mat- 
inée Musical Club, Philadelphia, 1918), 
yet, strange to say, it has the elements 
of success—good part-and-solo-writing, 
and a well wrought accompaniment. 

Harriette Cady was undoubtedly the 
first to popularize the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen” through the medium of 
her piano transcription. Now she has 
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This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications 


Miss MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO | 
Sang in KANSAS CITY, on February 11, 1919 | 


THE GREY WOLF | 
By H. T. BURLEIGH 1 


Of Miss Jordan’s singing of this song Frank A. 


“The first was a dramatic ballad ‘The Grey Wolf,’ almost a rival to the ‘Erl King.’ 
The Burleigh songs stood out as the artistic features of her whole pro- 
gram—and thereby hangs a lesson for all concertists.”’ 
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Marshall said in the Kansas City Journal, 
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turned to the Cossacks—five of whom, 
with long lances, looking very imperial 
and ante-Bolshevik, adorn the title-page 
of her paraphrase—with happy results. 
Most of us know the melody of “Fair 
Minka,” and Weber wrote a set of vari- 
ations on it. Miss Cady’s paraphrase is 
pianistic, effective and difficult; yet not 
with the difficulty that is past under- 
standing or which may not be overcome 
by a fairly good pianist. 

As a rule, “war songs,” especially 
since the signing of the armistice, are 
merely listed in these columns. Yet, on 
occasion, some one, like “Zero Minus 
One” (for baritone or bass), of William 
Arms Fisher, is so unmistakably a 
“human document” both as regards its 
text—in this instance from Lieut. Jack 
Turner’s volume of war poems, “‘Buddy’s 
Blighty”—and its music, that it calls for 
particular recognition. The composer 
has found for his grim phrases of trench 
colloquialism a ringing martial tune, 
whose climax is vibrant with the agon- 
ized impatience of “the sixty seconds to 
wait” before going over the top. The 
song is a fine one and both text and 
music ring true—primarily because it 
is human before anything else. 

F. H. M. 





* * * 


“MY HEART IS A GARDEN,” ‘‘Faith.” By 
Warren Storey Smith, Op. 24. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


These are two songs of facile charm, 
songs that will please many and at the 
same time show a distinct gift for cre- 
ating. Bliss Carman’s simple lyric lines 
are gracefully set, not very subtly, to 
be sure; Mr. Smith has a harmonic sense 
and, though he employs it none too rad- 
ically in these songs, still one notes 
that it is there. A finer grain we find 
in “Faith,” to a Hortense Flexner poem, 
and here there is a powerful climax at 
the close, where the song goes into E 
Major. It is very brilliant. Both songs 
are issued in high and low keys. 

* * ae 


“HYMN OF PEACE AND GOOD WILL.” 


By William Arms Fisher. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 
To an Edwin Markham poem Mr. 


Fisher has composed big, broad music 
for chorus of mixed voices, solo quartet 
and piano (or organ). This compo- 
sition was written on Nov. 7, 1918, four 
days before the armistice. Some will ask 
whether Mr. Fisher had a feeling that 
peace was to come soon. In any case, 
he has written a composition of strong 
flavor. The plan is an instrumental 
prelude, short solos for the solo voices, 
bits for solo quartet unaccompanied and 
at the close a full chorus with the solo 
soprano voice on top of all, leading to a 
brilliant ending on a high C, the choral 
voices uniting on a big subdivided F 
Major chord. 

At the present time there ought to 
be many performances of this work. It 
is excellent music, and its appropriate- 
ness is extraordinary. Representing, as 
it does, the creative effort of two able 
American artists, William Arms Fisher, 
composer, and Edwin Markham, poet, 
it ought to be given from coast to coast. 

A. W. K. 


* * * 


CONCERT ETUDES. ‘“‘Rushing Waters,’’ 
“Eurus, the East Wind,’ ‘‘In the Cave of 
the Winds,”’ ‘‘Firebrands.” By L. Leslie 
Loth. ‘“‘Caprice.”’ By Buenta Carter. 
(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


These four really brilliant and melo- 
dious concert studies for piano are not 
so in the Godowskyan sense; rather they 
are of the older bravura type of which 
Wollenhaupt is a well-known and still 
popular representative. Facile passage 
work, very grateful to the ear and not 
too hard to execute, and a proper maxi- 
mum of effect should commend them to 
teacher and student. Buenta Carter’s 
“Caprice” is a light and taking little vio- 
lin bit of a familiar type—an Allegretto 
vivace with plenty of pizzicato and a 
middle song section. The violinist may 
take it up with the safe conviction that 
it will please. 





* * 


“GLORY” (Banquet Song). 
sky. Arranged by N. 
“The Beatitudes.’”’ By P. Tschnesnokoff. 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


By A. Kastal- 


These two recent additions to the ar- 
ranger’s list of transcriptions from Rus- 
sian church and secular sources are well 


Lindsay Norden. 





KATHRYN 


MEISLE. 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Calvin Franklin 
Frankford, Philadelphia 


Management: 
1543 Ruan St., 














worth while, especially the _ colorf 
“Banquet Song,” with its effective mu 
eal reiteration of the word “Glory 
The text is that of a chorus of “boya1 


in the hall of Tzar Ivan or Wassili. 
* oe om 
“HYMN BEFORE ACTION.’ By Ral 
Lyman Baldwin. (Boston: White-Sm 


Music Publishing Co.) 


The poem is Kipling’s, but it is as a 
plicable to America as to England its« 
and this will not detract from the u 
of this fine extended chorus for me: 


voices, with its stirring dramatic mo\ 
ment, outstanding baritone solo and 
crashing climax. F. H. M. 
a: = * 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Songs 
“Q Little Mother of Mine.’’ By Le Roy 
ltile. (Philadelphia: Published by the C 
poser.) “The Bird with a Broken Win 
By Florence Golson. ‘‘The Kiss.” By Al 
ander MacFayden. (New York: J 
Church Co.) ‘‘Music of the Raindrops.’’ 
Al Sweet. (Chicago: Peoples’ Music P 
lishing Co.) 
Part Songs 
For Women’s Voices. 
“Twenty Sacred Trios.’’ Compiled 
Clifford C. Chapman. (Boston: Oliver Dit 
(*o.) 


DARVE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


On tour with Creatore Opera Co. 


160 Claremont Avenue New York 


rn annie 6280 


HERBERT J. 


BRAHAM 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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From the Foundation of this Great Art to the At 
tainment of Competent Professionalism for 
Talented Voices. 
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Concerts—Recitals 
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Claude Warford 
1425 B’way, N. Y. | 


Address : 
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HYDINGER 


Pianist and Teacher 


(Former pupil of Rudolph Gai 
and Howard Wells) 

Now in charge of 
TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
Millikin Uni. Conserva- 
tory of Music 
Decatur, Ill. 
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Sole Mgt., H. F. BECK. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
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MARIE 
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SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Compary 


Exclusive Management: GERTRUDB F. COWE* 
1451 Broadway, New York 


ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Recitals—Concerts Season 1918-1" 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 14 
Broadway, New York. 
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Wolfsohn Bureav or C. H 
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ENEMIES OF OUR MUSICAL LIFE AND PROGRESS 











‘in keeping what some have called a 
'was surely a shock to this country when Dr. Muck, of Boston, and Dr. 
'Kunwald, of Cincinnati, were interned as dangerous enemy aliens. 
-even dreamed that they were not merely the exponents of German propa- 
; ganda but that they were actively engaged, under the instruction and aus- 
| pices of Count Bernstorff at Washington, in hostile acts. 
‘musicians of distinction in other countries have been doing the same thing, 








————— 
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HE average person interested in music as an art and with sufficient 
| musical education to appreciate the higher class performances is apt 
ake the view that discussion of matters not directly concerned with the 


to 
art are not relevant, and indeed do not interest musical persons. As a 
maiter of fact there was no time in our musical history when the musical 


\ife and progress of this country were threatened as they are to- day. This 
has arisen from a combination of circumstances, some of which have no 
relation to the others, partly the result of conditions produced by the war, 
partly also from the general upheaval, unrest, and also due to the wholly 
altered position of Germany, which has supplied us, as we know, in the 


: past with the works of so many distinguished composers and also with so 


many notable artists, players, singers, musicians, music teachers, and also 
conductors. 

If | were to select the principal forces which are opposed to our musical 
progress | should say that they are, as I have already stated, the propa- 
ganda now being actively made on behalf of Germany, and which is being 


'made not alone by Germans but by those who are commercially interested 


‘stranglehold on our musical life.’ It 


Nobody 


For that matter 


and it is only recently that Sermus, a Russian violinist, who had been tour- 


‘ing England, was arrested and will be deported for interspersing his recitals 


with Bolshevist propaganda work. Sermus is a revolutionary and the son 
of a wealthy Russian land owner. 

Another hostile and active influence is afforded by a certain class of 
so-called musical papers, which have always been based on Berlin as the 
center of the musical world. And from that center they radiated the propa- 
sanda that there was no such thing really in this country as musical knowl- 
edge and culture. We were a lot of musical barbarians. A decent musical 
education, indeed, could, according to them, not be gotten in this country. 
You had to go to Europe, preferably to Berlin, for it. That this was a gross 
reflection on the tens of thousands of good, honest German music teachers 
in the United States never seems to have occurred to them. 

Associated with these sheets on the same line of propaganda are certain 
critics who maintain about the same thing, decry the very idea that there 
can be such a person in existence as an American composer. In a way they 
are abetted by those at the head of our big musical associations, where, 
whenever a conductor passed out, for one reason or another, they used, 
certainly in former times at least, to cable to Berlin to find out who was 
out of a job, or who would accept the position of pulling us out of our 
dilemma for about six times as much money as he ever saw in his life before. 

Finally, as threatening our musical progress and distinctly interfering 
with all the efforts to bring music to the masses of the people, especially on 
Sundays, which is their one day of rest and holiday, are the reformers, the 
multi-millionaires who are back of the movement, as | have already stated, 
to make us a bone dry nation, who are already making propaganda for the 
abolition of the manufacture and sale of tobacco, who are _ ultra-Sab- 
batarians and have already caused the passage of laws preventing any 
musical entertainment of value being given on a Sunday, and who include 
hundreds of thousands of those who would positively close every place of 
amusement not alone on Sunday but on other days as being resorts of the 
Vicious and as tending to immorality. 

At the same time those who have been careful observers of events for 
the past few years must admit that the national spirit is beginning to assert 
itself in many ways, and certainly in music. It is not alone that community 
choruses have been formed everywhere, that we are giving more and better 
opera, that in many of our cities a distinct impetus has been given to the 
local musical life, that musicians and music teachers are receiving more con- 
sideration than ever before, but that the whole question of the value of 
Music is receiving greater attention and consideration than ever before. 
The educators all over the country are waking up to the importance of 
including music in the public school system. The American composer is 
getting a hearing, and it is being found that many of his compositions have 


Value. We are moving, but we shall move a great deal faster when those 


who have a sincere interest in music and appreciate its value to us all, 
whether in the national, civic or home life, awaken to the fact that there are 
many enemies that oppose our musical progress, that these enemies include 
commercialist musical sheets, rabid, fanatical reformers, those who believe 
that there is only one kind of music—German music—that should be en- 
couraged, and those who insist, for one reason or another, generally an inter- 


ested one, 
United States. 


that it is impossible to get a good musical education in the 
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President the Musical Alliance of the U. S 


of the Alliance 
Evident 

Enclosed find check for $2 to renew 
the membership to the Musical Alliance 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. Edwin Sheldon. 

The influence of the Alliance is al- 
ready evident for the good of music in 
our country. Let the good work con- 
tinue. 


The Influence Already 


E. EDWIN SHELDON, 
Musical Director, Lebanon Valley 
College Conservatory of Music. 
Annville, Pa., Feb. 4, 1919. 


Another Supervisor of Music Joins 


annual dues for 
Musical Alliance. 
ARTHUR J. ABBOTT, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Y., Feb. 5, 1919. 


I enclose $1, 
bership in the 


mem- 


Buffalo, N. 


Congratulations 


Enclosed find check for $1 for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. Permit 
me to congratulate you on the success- 
ful fight made against the proposed 
twenty per cent tax on musical perform- 
ances. 

DAISY WINGFIELD, 

President of Thursday Morning 

Music Club. 
Roanoke, Va., 


Feb. 5, 1919. 





Has Already Proven Its Value in Count- 
less Ways 


I enclose my check for $1 to renew 
my membership in the Musical Alliance. 

Permit me to take this opportunity 
of telling you how thoroughly I appre- 
ciate the Alliance and what it is doing 
for music and musicians in the United 
States. It has already proved its value 
in countless ways. Mr. Freund and its 
incorporators des2rve the highest appre- 
ciation from the country at large. 

MARTHA B. SANDERS. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1919. 


An Organization of Vital Importance 


$1 to 
Alli- 


find check for 
yearly dues to the Musical 


Enclosed please 
cover 
ance. 

It is with great pleasure that I re- 
new my subscription to an organization 
of such vital importance and tremendous 
potentialities. 

May ELEANOR KIMBERLY, 
Director of Music, 
Northwest School and Station. 
Crookston, Minn., Feb. 6, 1919. 


Great Things Have Been Accomplished 


After having been a good little cog in 
Uncle Sam’s naval machine for a matter 
of eight months, I am pleased to cele- 
brate my return to “civies” and indi- 
viduality by renewing my membership 
to the Musical Alliance. 

Playing at war has not prevented me 


from following the doings of the Alli- 
ance: great things have been accom- 
plished and greater things are waiting 
to be done. 

I enclose $1 for 
Kindly 


the current 
note change of address. 

KARL SCHULTE. 
Feb. 8, 1919. 


John Lund of Buffalo a 


Enclose $1 for application for 
bership in the Musical Alliance. 
JOHN LUND. 
1919. 


year. 


Wis., 


Racine, 


Member 


mem- 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 38, 


Has Accomplished So Much in Its First 
Year 

Enclosed find check for my dues to the 
Alliance for another year. It is a source 
of pride to me to be identified with an 
organization which has such high ideals 
and that has accomplished so much for 
the country in its first year. 
ABBIE N. GARLAND, 
Bangor Piano School. 
Feb. 3, 1919. 


Director, 
Bangor, Me., 





Due to the Work of the 


Alliance 


Improvement 


There is a big amount of 
ment in the musical profession. 

This improvement is (and that I mean 
from the bottom of my heart) entirely 
due to your work and the Musical Alli- 
ance. Concerts are being given again 
outside of New York which were abso- 
lutely dead, and many of them do not 
pay much, but there is a great revival 
noticeable. 

Also in the line of teaching. 

I am now confident that the next sea- 
son will be the best we ever had, and | 
repeat that the effect of the Musical 
Alliance will be felt forever hereafter. 

I think so much of it that I now cor- 
respond entirely with the parties whose 
names and doing are mentioned in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, and especially in connec- 
tion with the Alliance. And so you did 
a wonderful thing for the coming gen- 
eration of musical artists and even we, 
who have gone through the dark ages of 
musical life in America, will still derive 
a benefit from your work. 

I enclose fee for continuation of mem- 
bership. 


improve- 


HANS KRONOLD. 


New York, Feb. 7, 1919. 





Membership a Great Privilege 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Alliance, which I consider a 
great privilege. 

CLARA ARNDT. 

Red Wing, Minn., Feb. 7, 1919. 


Dr. Kalkbrenner Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 


Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 
Dr. CARL E. KALKBRENNER. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1919. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








A Veteran Choirmaster Rallies to “Pan- 
dora’s” Support 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am much interested in “Pandora’s” 
letter, which appeared in the Open 
Forum of last week, and I sincerely hope 
it will command the attention it de- 
serves. 

Personally, my interest in the early 
education of the girl’s voice dates back 
to the year 1878, when I was privileged 
to listen to Handel’s “Messiah” sung by 
children, nearly all girls, supplemented 
by tenors and bassos of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association, Aberdeen, Scotland. The 
performance was a revelation to the en- 
tire audience, and I remember it as the 


first occasion on which I cried in public, 
and the heavenly memory of that music 
will never die while I live. 

From an acquaintanceship which then 
existed between Sir Morrell Mackenzie 
and our family it was only natural that 
I should believe, as he did, in the early 
cultivation of the voice, the more so as 
Manuel Garcia and other eminent teach- 
ers of that day advocated the same, and 
after a personal experience of thirty 
years as a vocal teacher and student of 
the voice, in speech and song, from the 
laboratory to the studio and from the 
kindergarten to the concert auditorium, 
I am only the more convinced that the 
training of the child’s voice may be com- 
menced at six-or seven years of age. 

That such early training demands inti- 
mate knowledge of the voice on the part 
of the teacher, and the employment of 
the utmost care and judgment in treat- 
ment, goes without saying. But that the 
voice—the greatest asset to personality 
in after life—should be denied the bene- 
fits of study and cultivation so willingly 
afforded to an instrumental education as 
soon as the child can walk and talk, 
seems to me sinful neglect—and inex- 
cusable, particularly when a child ex- 


hibits any special talent for music in. 


infancy. 

Should all this be admitted (and we 
have Jenny Lind, Patti, Albani, Chris- 
tine Nilsson and, indeed, the large ma- 
jority of great singers of the present day 
to represent the results of training in 
childhood), who so inhuman as to deny 
the child girl all the encouragement that 
can be derived from an exhibition of tal- 
ent as it develops into the fullness of 
maturity. And it is just here that I am 
in complete syinpathy with my unknown 
friend “Pandora,” for whose benefit and 
consolation I will add one more to my 
personal experiences: 

In the year 1893 I was asked, as choir- 
master of Christ P. E. Church, German- 
town, Philadelphia, to conduct a class of 
children drawn from the Sunday school. 
Out of a membership of about 120, four- 
teen girls and twelve boys responded to 
a general invitation to join, but these, I 
was informed, did not represent all of 
the best singers. A sine qua non to 
membership being “earnestness” in 
work, I very soon discovered that boys 
and ‘girls, like beer and music, do not 
mix, with the result that one by one the 
boys disappeared and were no longer. 

My little girls “took an interest” and 
I taught them not only how to use their 
voices but educated them (some indi- 
vidually) in the elements of music, and 
as an ensemble class took up the regular 
service music of the church so that they 
could substitute during the absence of 
the regular choir in July and August. 

To make a long story short, I pre- 
vailed upon the vestry to allow me to 
vest my little girls, hire a few good ten- 
ors and bassos, and give a trial service 
in the chancel, with the result that the 
church was filled to. standing and the 
choir adopted within twenty minutes 
after the conclusion of the service. Next 
morning the Philadelphia Times had two 
columns, headed “The Cock and Hen 
Choir of Germantown,” devoted to a full 
account of the innovation, and this was 
the first mixed vested choir in the State 


of Pennsylvania. More to the point, 
however, is the fact that before they 
were full grown seven of these little girls 
passed the local examinations of the 
London College of Music, London, with 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke as examiner, and at 
least four of them with honors; and they 
all are to-day, or have since been, either 
professional church singers or teachers 
or both. So much for early training, 
and I may add that none of these experi- 
enced any trouble singing as they passed 
into womanhood. 

In conclusion, I will say that while I 
advocate vccal training from the tender 
years of childhood, too much care in the 
selection of a teacher cannot be taken. 
Any forcing of the child voice is disas- 
trous and anyone undertaking the train- 
ing of the child voice should realize the 
responsibility accordingly. 

I do hope “Pandora’s” plea will com- 
mand general attention. Lady Aber- 
deen, with whom I was associated when 
in the city last year, was interested 
enough to commend me with my interest 
in girls’ voices to Mrs. Carnegie, and 
perhaps I will follow this up if I find 
others take an interest. 

Now, “‘Pandora,” I have done my best, 
and wish you every success in your en- 
deavor to give the children their rights. 

Cordially, 
J. MCCOMBIE MuRRAY. 

New York, Feb. 9, 1919. 





Approves “Pandora’s” Idea 


To the Editor of MuUsIcAL AMERICA: 

“Pandora” has certainly opened up 
for discussion a subject in which I am 
deeply interested: “Should or Should 
Not the Child’s Voice Be Trained?” (Re- 
ferring to the girl’s voice.) Personally 
I see much in favor of doing so. 

“Prevention is better than cure’— 
how often valuable time and effort are 
wasted in overcoming faults that should 
never have been formed and would not 
have occurred if the child had _ been 
taught what not to do while the founda- 
tion was carefully laid for the future 
singer? 

What better time for training the 
breathing muscles, gaining the control 
of facial expression, chest development, 
tongue control, etc., than the formative 
period of the young physique? 

Another advantage is in the improved 
condition of the speaking voice. Train- 
ing the singing voice naturally improves 
the speaking voice, corrects nasal ten- 
dencies, a slipshod manner of speech and 
brings due attention to the relative 
values of the vowel sounds and their at- 
tendant, clear-cut consonants. 

It is fully conceded that an adult must 
have the proper means of self-expres- 
sion. But have we fully realized that 
the child mind, so unceasingly engaged 
in absorbing knowledge, must have some 
legitimate means of expression provided, 
or it will find its own means, which may 
be woefully destructive to any dormant 
vocal talent it may possess! Misdirected 
energy is the reason underlying many 
of the so-called vocal faults. 

Another big point in favor of train- 
ing the child voice is in being able to 
eliminate that stumbling block in the 
way of most artists—self-consciousness. 
The child singer usually loves to sing 
and prefers singing for others, doing so 
naturally and easily becoming absorbed 
in their expression of the song. A good 
habit formed which is not likely to de- 
sert them in later years. 

MARYON MARTIN. 

Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 10, 1919. 


The Right of Girls in Singing 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is a very difficult matter to answer 
“Pandora’s” letter in your valuable pa- 
per, as I do not understand what “Pan- 
dora” means by “accusations.” 

However, I shall endeavor to answer a 
few of her questions, based on the mu- 
sical differences between a young girl’s 
and boy’s voice. In the first place, a boy 
of twelve has a stronger voice than a 
girl of the same age. They are better 
adapted to singing with other voices or 
instruments for that reason. Then, 
again, a girl is more timid and nervous, 
and even if she has the best kind of 
training she would undoubtedly fail at 
a critical moment and spoil the concert 
or service. This very thins can be noted 
when a woman adult makes her début in 
concert or opera. Of course this some- 
times occurs with men also, but it is not 
the general rule. 

I do not agree with “Pandora’s” as- 
sertion that a boy’s voice is more sus- 





-neapolis 








A girl’s voice can 


ceptible to injury. 
by too early 


be permanently injured 
training or by its misuse. 

My personal view in the matter is that 
a girl should have the same rights as a 
boy, when it comes to training and mak- 
ing public appearances. The _ biogra- 
phies of our great women singers tell us 
that they started at an early age. 
Therefore we should give them a chance. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX. M. JARECKI. 
New York, Feb. 9, 1919. 


On the Songs Singers Sing with the 
Minneapolis Symphony 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Why do artists appearing with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
Minneapolis select for their program 
arias that are worn from usage? On 
each occasion of his three appearances 
with the orchestra at their regular Fri- 
day night concerts Louis Graveure sang 
“Vision Fugitive,” from “Herodiade,” 
and at his last appearance also sang that 
old war-horse, “Il Balen,” from ‘Trova- 
tore.” The writer is too familiar with 
the ability of Mr. Graveure to believe 
that his répertoire is limited or that 
someone whispered in his ear that Min- 
wanted to hear the “Vision 
Fugitive” over and over. 

We then heard Mme. Alda in the “Un 
bel di,” from “Butterfly,” and the ‘Vissi 
d’arte,” from “Tosca,” two more arias 
that would appreciate a slight vacation, 
beautiful as they are. And now comes 
Harriet McConnell with “Stride la 
Vampa,” from “Trovatore.” All of these 
old arias have their charm, especially 
when a part of the opera, but a good por- 
tion of them have served their time on 
symphony programs. And, too, Minne- 
apolis possesses an orchestra of the first 
rank, and a people who understand. 

Will all artists please take notice and 
when coming to Minneapolis bring us 
some new things? 

LOUIS KLEBBA. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10, 1919. 


Bessie Abott’s Teacher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the Times to-day Bessie Abott’s 
obituary has it that her French teachers 
were Bouhy, Capoul and Marchesi. This 
assertion I believe to be erroneous. Bes- 
sie Abott studied her French roles in 
Paris with Fidéle Koenig, chef du Chant 
at the Opéra, and it was he that engi- 
neered her engagement at the Paris 
opera. I saw her constantly during the 
summers of 1900 and 1902 at Koenig’s 
studio and her own home and I never 
heard her refer to work done with Cap- 
oul, Bouhy and Marchesi, although I am 
sure she would have told me if she had 
worked with them. Koenig is dead, but 
I think it due to his memory to give him 
the credit for launching Bessie Abott in 
a career that in its early aspects seemed 
to promise something brilliant. 

Truly yours, 
FRANCIS ROGERS. 

New York City, Feb. 10, 1918. 


Music Teachers Wanted in Texas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am interested in a new line of work 
for our Music Clubs of Texas and I want 
your assistance. 

The great war no doubt has brought 
many foreign musicians to our country 
and New York, I am sure, cannot give 
the right support to many who are 
worthy and who would be appreciated 
elsewhere. There are a number of towns 
in Texas, and the same conditions no 
doubt exist in other states, where good 
teachers are very greatly needed in the 
three branches—voice, violin and piano. 

I want you to tell me how we can reach 
these people of your city—real artist 
teachers—and we will open a bureau at 
once for that purpose in connection with 
our State organization. 

Thanking you for any suggestions, 
which I am sure we will find helpful, 

Most cordially, 
(Miss) LOUISE PACE, 
President, Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs. 
Corsicana, Texas, Jan. 30, 1919. 





Wants to Hear Florence Easton in Other 
Roles 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Where, oh, where has the Metropoli- 

tan hidden Florence Easton, and why, 

oh, why, if she is a prima donna of the 


company, don’t they give her a few pr 
donna roles? New Yorkers have 
claimed her Santuzza, Saint Elizab, 
Lodoletta. 

She was a sensational success with 
Davis Opera Company that played 
Philadelphia last spring and inclu 
Riccardo Martin, Forrest Lamont, F1 
cis Maclennan, Maggie Teyte, A 
Gentle and a splendid ensemble. | 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore,’” which 
sang at that time for the first time 
any stage, was a real woman, syn 
thetically portrayed, so different f 
the velvet-swathed bundles of gasps 
gurgles that one so frequently hear 
the conventional delineation. 

Her Aida was probably the high-w: 
mark of the engagement. I have h 
the opera at least twenty-five times, 
can truthfully say that this closing 
formance surpassed a great many ot 
performances that I have heard at 
Metropolitan. Not since Gadski, in 
palmiest days, have I heard the rol 
superbly sung or seen it acted with s 
fine artistry. 

Believe me, New Yorkers do not k 
what they are missing; Philadelph 
do—much to their sorrow. 

CHARLES L. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1919. 





BEC! 


An Admirer of Miss Novaes’s Ar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


Two or three summers ago I had 
good fortune to hear Guiomar Nov; 
play the Grieg Concerto with the ( 
Orchestra Society at Madison Sai 
Garden, but owing to unfavorable co 
tions was unable to form a definite 
pression. Last Saturday evening’s 
harmonic concert, however, was an e\en! 
in my life! 

I have never before heard such 
quisite playing as in her performan« 
of the Chopin Concerto. In a conve 
tional sense, it is not a concerto. |! 
rather in the character of an improvy)s: 
tion. But every nuance, every 1 
rence of the theme was clearly and | 
cately brought out, and her runs 
arpeggios were executed with a fluenc 
and exquisite touch that was at 
vague and well defined. I was tou 
by the beauty and tenderness of 
pianissimos and thrilled by the powe 
her fortissimos, which were never for 
beyond the limits of the piano. 

Miss Novaes is a genuine artist. Mo 
est and unassuming in manner, she 
not seek to obtrude her personality («| 
though a charming one!) into her play- 
ing. She does not need, like some othe! 
well-known virtuosi, to resort to contor- 
tions and technical gymnastics to make 
an impression on her hearers. Throug) 
out the concerto her body remained | 
fectly motionless, and the movement of 
her arms was free .and natural. 5): 
plays with complete abandon, and \\' 
a tenderness and devotion that lez\«s 
nothing to be desired. 

Students and embryo artists 
would like an inspiration in their 
would do well to hear her. If \Is 
Novaes would be kind enough to 
more evening recitals for the bene!i' 
those whose afternoons are occupi 
for one would be deeply grateful. 

Sincerely, 
S. W. Do 

East Orange, N. J., Feb. 10. 
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“An Hour of Music’’ with 
the Students of Dudley Buck 














‘hree Artist-Pupils and Teacher 
Himself Give Program of 
Fine Caliber 


‘ AN Hour of Music” at the studio 


of Dudley Buck invites critical 
servation of a far more substantial 
der than does the average musicale 


ven within the precincts of the vocal 
hool room. For Mr. Buck has long 
nce earned a_e distinguished place 
mong America’s worth-while singing 
pecialists, not only because he is a 
acher of proven efficiency, but because 
» is a thorough musician, whose ideals 
nd precepts have provided the inspira- 
on in the careers of a large number of 

ofessional singers. 

On the evening of Feb. 11 the studios 
vere crowded for one of these occasions. 
irs. Ida Dawscn, coloratura soprano; 
irs. Orlando C. Harn, contralto; Mrs. 
lorence Decker, soprano, and Mr. Buck 
resented the pfogram. Elbridge B. 
anchez was scheduled for two groups 
f songs but an attack of influenza pre- 
ented his participation. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Buck’s 
pedagogical duties restrict his _ public 
performances. His presentation, at the 
lose of the program, of Arthur Bergh’s 
“The Congo,” a cycle of songs based on 
Vachel Lindsay’s remarkable poem, re- 
vealed ingratiating interpretative qual- 
ties and consummate control of vocal 
artistry. With the composer at the 
piano Mr. Buck entered sympathetically 
into the spirit of the cycle, achieving 
notable results. Mrs. Decker was de- 
-ervedly applauded for her singing of 
two groups of songs, all of which dis- 
closed excellent technical treatment and 

voice of fine quality. Mrs. Dawson, 
whose warm, clear soprano and finished 
artistry have been previously commend- 





Dudley Buck, Prominent Vocal Teacher 
and Baritone 


ed in these columns, was at her best on 
this occasion. Her singing of the 
famous “Louise” aria and a group of 
coloratura songs aroused unqualified ap- 
proval. Mrs. Harn has a well schooled 
and finely placed contralto. Among 
other offerings she gave with  pro- 
nounced success three songs from Lily 
Strickland’s cycle, “A Beggar at Love’s 
Gate.” 

Comment on recitals at the Buck 
studios is not complete without recogni- 
tion of the delightfully artistic accom 
paniments of Elsie T. Cowen. 





HALLETT GILBERTE ON TOUR 


Composer to Visit South and Middle 
West with Charles Granville 


Hallett Gilberte, New York composer, 
left on Feb. 14 for a two weeks’ South- 
ern trip, including recitals with Charles 
Norman Granville, baritone, who is now 
located in Louisville, Ky. Mr. Gilberté’s 
songs will be featured in these recitals, 
Mr. Granville singing two groups each 
time. 

After his Southern dates Mr. Gilberté 
voes West to fill engagements in recitals 
of his own music in Cincinnati, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Ohio. He then has a con- 
cert in Philadelphia, after which he re- 
turns to New York about the middle of 
March. Mr. Gilberté has recently been 
active in playing in the camps. With 
l‘lorence Otis, soprano, and his wife, 
who has won much favor as a reader, 
und Mrs. Hallem McLewee, contralto, he 
vave two entertainments on Friday, Feb. 
’, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
it Camp Raritan, N. J. 





Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, scored in her 
recital given at the Edison Shop, New 
York, Thursday evening, Feb. 6. She 
Mildred 
‘urner Bianco provided sterling accom- 
animents. 


DEPARTMENT STORES IN 
PEORIA GIVE GIANT “SING” 


Employees Join in Unique Program— 
Arthur Shattuck and Van Vliet 
in Recitals 


PEORIA, ILL, Feb. 6.—One of the most 
unique of the Sunday “sings” which the 
Associated Musical been 
holding every two weeks for the past 
three years occurred on Jan. 26 at the 
Coliseum, with an audience of 5000, at 
which time the entire program was in 
the hands of the department stores. The 
“sing’”’ was arranged by the association 
with the one great object of interesting 
the stores and factories of the city in 
the movement now becoming country- 
wide to introduce music, especially sing- 
ing, in our industrial centers, to pro- 
mote efficiency among the workers. 

A chorus of 300 employees of the 


Interests has 


stores filled the stage and led in the 
community singing, while other mem- 


bers of the store forces made up a pro- 
gram of solo numbers. J. Austin Wil- 
liams, song leader and musician, of 
Minneapolis, spoke on the work he is 
doing along the line of music in the 
L. S. Donaldson department store in his 
city and also directed the mass singing. 

Altogether the “sing” was most suc- 


cessful in its presentation of this par- 
ticular phase of music, and meetings of 
all factions of the business life of the 
city are now being held preparatory to 
taking some definite action in the near 
future toward making Peoria a singing 
town. 

Two weeks previous to the department 
store “sing” the audience had the pleas- 
ure of listening to a program of old 
Negro songs, folk-songs and spirituals, 
sung by a colored Jubilee Chorus of 
thirty-five, the only glee club of its kind 
in this part of our State, all being resi- 
dents of the city. Community singing 
Was interspersed between numbers of 
the program, with Franklin Stead lead- 
ing, assisted by the Jubilee Singers. 

On Jan. 10 the Amateur Musical Club 
presented Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
and Mme. Edna Swanson Ver Haar, con- 
tralto, in joint recital at the Christian 
Church before a large audience which 
heartily showed its pleasure in the 
afternoon’s program. Van Vliet, who is 
already popular with Peoria audiences, 
added to his laurels again by the beauty 
of his performance, and Mme. Ver Haar 
quickly endeared herself to her hearers 
with the delightfully human touch she 
gave to all her interpretations as well 
as the liquid quality of her tones. 

Arthur Shattuck, pianist, appeared 
before the club on Jan. 24 in a program 
cf Chopin, Brahms, Liszt and Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns so diversified as to please 
all tastes and so artistically rendered as 
to win the utmost expressions of ap- 
proval and satisfaction. Arthur Shat- 
tuck possesses the ability to visualize 
what his composer has conceived as well 
as the subtle art of expression. 

H. M. 


WICHITA AGAIN ACTIVE 


Musical Season Is Becoming Normal 


After Two Quarantines 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 4.—Wichita has 
been under quarantine twice this season, 
and consequently musical activities have 
been upset. Concerts are being given 
wholesale now, however. The Federa- 
tion Band, Robert C. Termain, director, 
has been giving concerts every Sunday 
afternoon this month and has been intro- 
ducing young local artists. Emma Barn- 
dollar, soprano, was heard at the Band 
concert of Jan. 26; Terry Ferrel, a 
pupil of Ralph Brokaw and a violinist 
of talent, played one of the Wieniawski 
concertos at one of these events; I*eb. 
2 brought forward Dorothy Owens, so- 
prano. These concerts draw audiences 
of four and five thousand persons. 

Hans P. Flath, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has opened his 
Sunday series at the Princess Theater. 
Mrs. Jetta Campbell Stanley, soprano, 
and Holms Bishop, bass, were the solo- 
ists at the first of the series. Lucille 
Kells and Ethel! Bowman acted as accom- 
panists. 

Vera Poppe, the English ’cellist, gave 
a joint recital with Edouard Du Fresne, 
the French baritone, at the High School 
Auditorium recently. Each artist 
scored. Avis Walling was accompanist 
for both. 

The Central “Christian Church, in- 
spired presumably by the community 
music movement, is now devoting part 
of its evening services to songs. Harry 
Evans has been appointed song leader. 

K. E. 

Amparito Farrar, soprano, appeared 
in recital at the New Grand Theater in 
Johnston, N. Y., on Jan. 23, in the 1918- 
19 concert series which is under the 
management of Ben Franklin. This was 
Miss Farrar’s first appearance in John- 
ston, and she won her way into the hearts 
of local music lovers. 





“LONG AND SHORT” 
OF MUSICAL LIFE AT 





CAMP WADSWORTH 








with 
Campanini Company, and John Alford, 


James Former Tenor 


Goddard, 


Manager of Liberty Theater, Camp 
Wadsworth, S. C. 


CAMP WADSWORTH, S. C., Feb. 12.— 
James Goddard, basso, who until he left 
for camp was one of the leading singers 
with Campanini’s Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, is shown in this picture with 


John Alford, manager of the Liberty 
Theater, Camp Wadsworth. The two 


became friendly while at this army camp 
and the picture shows them near the hut 
where some of the “sings” were held. 

Camp singing was also done in the 
drill field, when 12,000 men joined in 
singing the national songs. There were 
many mountaineers from East Tennessee 
and North Carolina among the soldiers 
at the’camp and a number of them had 
never heard either “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” or “America” before’ these 
songs were sung at the camp. When 
they left the encampment all the men 
had a repertory of some twenty songs, 
which they had learned there. They 
called Goddard and Alford the “Long 
and Short” of the camp. 

Mr. Goddard is one of six brothers, 
all of whom are over six feet, two and 
one-half inches in height. They have 
a male quartet in the family. One of 
his brothers is now in France in the 
service. 


Marion Bauer Talks on Modern Music 
Before Albany (N. Y.) Club 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Marion 
Bauer, composer, gave a lecture before 
the Woman’s Club of Albany, Thursday 
evening, on “The Modern Trend and Its 
Relation to Music,” in which Frances 
De Villa Ball of Albany and New York 
gave the piano illustrations, including 
some of Miss Bauer’s compositions. 
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American Singer of Successful Songs 





Low or Medium Voice 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


is rehearsing and will sing this season the 
charming song cycie 


Legends of Yosemite 


By H. J. STEWART 
PRICE $1.00 





MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


continues to sing the great song 


Rows in the Desert 


By GERTRUDE ROSS 
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Kenneth S. Clark Gives His 
Impressions of Opera in Paris 


Army Song Leader Describes Attitude of Opera-Goer from the 
Front Lines—War’s Effects on the Musical Mind—Missed 
Metropolitan Singers in Production of “‘Bohéme’’—Finds 
Massenet’s ““Sapho’’ Rather Saccharine—Trials That the 
Opera Habitué in Paris Must Undergo 

















Headyuarters 79th Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, 
Souilly, France, Jan. 15, 1919. 
. yes to think that only last evening 
I sat in an orchestra seat at the 
Paris Opéra!’”’ Such was my exclamation 
cn the afternoon of Jan. 13, uttered as I 
sat on the floor of a Ford truck that was 
carrying me from Bar-le-Duc to Souilly 
on the last leg of my homeward journey 


after a five-day stay in Paris. It was 
an incongruous contrast. The mental 


processes accompanying it were such 
that I thought MUSICAL AMERICA’S read- 
ers might be interested in these phe- 
nomena of opera-going in Paris during 
the armistice period as it impressed one 
American from the zone where the fight- 
ing was. These notes, then, may sup- 
plement the excellent reports of your 
Paris correspondent, Mrs. Raines. 

To be personal (as I must, for the 
purposes of mental analysis), I may ex- 
plain that early in January I received 
a wire from W. H. Johnston, Jr., head 
of the “Y’. entertainment department, 
instructing me to report to Paris on 
Jan. 9 for a conference with Marshall 
Bartholomew, in charge of the “Y” song 
leaders, and lately arrived from the 
States. My first impulse was one of 
being rather bored with the prospect of 
going to Paris (that goal of so many in 
the A. E. F.). You see, I had been 
rather “fed up” with Paris during the 
nine days of my stay there in early Sep- 
tember. In the second place, I was quite 
content with staying in any place where 
I was comfortable (of course, all com- 
fort is relative) rather than experience 
the discomfort of traveling as it exists 
over here at present. Therefore, my 
first feeling when ordered to Paris was 
that the trip was merely in the line of 
duty and not the glimpse into’a new 
world, as it appears to those in the 
A. E. F. who are longing to go there. 

On second thoughts, however, it oc- 
curred to me that, aside from the value 
of the conference with Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, the visit would be worth while in 
that it would give me a chance to hear 
some more opera, of which I had heard 
only one performance during my stay 
in September. The significant thing to 
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me now is that it was the operatic lure 
which “reconciled” me to making the 
trip to Paris. That is, as a phenomenon 
it is significant, because while at Camp 
Meade as an Army Song Leader I felt 
no craving for any good music other 
than that which was brought down to 
camp. (Actually the only good music 
that I heard outside of camp was Hei- 
fetz’s playing with the Damrosch orches- 


tra in Baltimore and the New Yoerk 
premiere of Hadley’s “Azora.”) The 
nerve-stirr:ng nature of my job over 


there seemed to make it difficult for me 
to concentrate upon the best music (in- 
deed, I could no longer follow ‘‘movies”’ 
concentratedly). Instead, when I was 
away from camp I went where I could 
laugh—to musical comedy, vaudeville, or 
even burlesque. These ultra-personal 
matters are introduced merely as psy- 
chological data. The point is this: 
Whereas at Meade the desire was solely 
for relaxation, my present impulse after 
four months in the vicinity of Verdun is 
to hear as much of the best music as pos- 
sible. 


Effect of War on the Critic 


Now, as to the cause of this reversion 
to pre-war desires, I can only conjec- 
ture. Possibly, it is the “influence of 
war’—the purging process that we 
read so much about—but as a non-com- 
batant I may have been only partially 
susceptible to such influence. Or, again, 
it may be simply a reaction from the 
wartime restlessness (another symptom 
is the willingness to “stay put” in what- 
ever French village I may call “home” 
for the moment). At any rate, my re- 
cent visit to Paris was dominated by 
grand opera just as much as the first 
one was dominated by the spirit of the 
Parisian musical revues. 

As to the attitude of the opera-goer 
fresh from the front, my experience 
made me think of an article by an Eng- 
lish critic reproduced in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA last fall. In this article the writer 
discussed the question as to whether 
service in the war would effect a lower- 
ing of critical tastes among those who 
had served. He quoted an English mu- 
sician who had been serving in the Bal- 
kans—as I recall it—and who, after 
living a very primitive life there, had 
come down to a village where a regi- 
mental band was playing. The English- 
man testified that he had reveled in the 
band’s playing of Puccini (whose music 
he had looked down upon before the 
war), and that he had especially de- 
lighted in the finale of the second act 
of “Madama _ Butterfly” (where Cio- 
Cio-San waits at the shosi for Pinker- 
ton’s coming), which he had formerly 
considered banal. 

I cannot say that existence amid the 
mud for four months has produced any 
such readjustment of my critical judg- 
ment. Judging from my Paris opera- 
hearing, the various composers whose 
works I heard performed stood for the 
same qualities as they had represented 
in my estimation before I left MusICcAL 
AMERICA’S editorial staff for the duties 
of an army song leader. Furthermore, 
despite the fact that I had heard no fine 
singing for several months, I had no 
hesitancy about deciding that many of 
the principals whom I heard in two 
Paris opera houses were, vocally, only 
moderately worthy artists. 

As to the composers, [ am personally 
rather inclined to reject the prophecy 
of some musicians to the effect that the 
war will bring a reversion to simplicity 
in the style of future composition. While 
I feel certain that I would not enjoy the 
outlandish ravings of the ultra-futurists, 
I found in Paris the greatest pleasure in 
that music in which the composer had 
used the most modern orchestral color- 
ing that he had on his palette. Of the 
four operas that I heard there, the one 
that touched me the most emotionally 
was “Louise.” Not so very modern in 
style, you say. Perhaps; but fairly 
modern as compared with the three 
other works that I happened to hear— 
Puccini’s “Boheme,” “Sapho,” by Mas- 
senet, and Gounod’s “Faust.” Of these, 
“Faust” still intrigued me but little— 
I was as slightly thrilled by it as if I 


had been listening to a revival of “Robin 
Hood.” 

My conclusions as to the above experi- 
ence are as follows: It may be possible 
that the war may recast the souls of our 
composers so that they will feel music 
only in a simple, quasi-classic idiom. It 
may be so, but I doubt it. As for those 
who have been engaged in the war, I 
believe that most of those who have 
been accustomed to hearing good music 
will not be satisfied with music that does 
not give them a “sensation,” that does 
not stir them emotionally. In other 
words, they will crave compositions that 
are highly colored, richly spiced. Doubt- 
less those who indirectly through the 
war, have made their first acquaintance 
with good music will be content with a 
less highly seasoned musical fare. 
Nevertheless, I believe that if our com- 
posers are to give voice to a sort of neo- 
classicism they must not count upon the 
more sophisticated music lovers in the 
service as future supporters of their 
cause. For the latter—to borrow a 
phrase applied to some of the beverages 
one can get over here—will want “some- 
thing with a ‘kick’ in it.” 

As to the details of my opera-going in 
Paris, I was cheated out of two nights 
of opera by bad luck. The train in which 
I departed from Bar-le-Duc for Paris 
was due to arrive there before three 
on Wednesday afternoon, but it did not 
pull in until after six, and by the time 
I had dined and settled myself in a Y. 


M. C. A. hotel it was too late to 
go to “Madama _ Butterfly” at the 


Opéra Comique, which began at 7.30. 
(I was told the next day, however, by 
two musicians among the “Y” enter- 


tainers, that the performance was a 
disappointment. They took exception 


especially to the “business” attending 


Butterfly’s suicide, in which she sent her 


child out of the room before killing her- 


self.) Being foiled in the pursuit of 
grand opera, I followed its lowest by- 
product, musical revue, going to the 
Folies-Bergére, where I saw the English 
production, “Zig-Zag.” At this music 
hall, however, the performance is as 


much in the audience as on the stag 
A sign at the box office announces th: : 
places in the promenoir are not sold 
ladies, but the filles de joie, I unde 
stand, buy monthly tickets. By the tir 
the intermission is over, the promenc 
is a mass of chattering, perambulati: 
persons who frankly pay no attention 
the performance. Thus the dialogue 
a matter of the shouted rather than :f 
the spoken word. (I would suggest th: 
Percy Mackaye and Arthur Farw: 
write a wordless musical revue for t 
Folies-Bergére!) The greatest come 
in “Zig-Zag” is a shaving scene—whi 
has been funny ever since it was do) 
in “The Barber of Seville.” 


Impressions of “Boheme” 


On Thursday afternoon I went to t 
Opera Comique to hear “Boheme,” whi: 
was preceded by an opéra bouffe—so 
should class it—by Henri Maréch: 
called “Les Amoureux de Catherine 
The latter was nicely done. I was gla 
to hear again Puccini’s melodious sco. 
but it seemed to me, after hearing it ; 
splendidly given at the Metropolitan, 
that here was one opera that one wishe\ 
to hear beautifully sung. I missed the 
golden tones of Caruso or the stirring 
voice of Martinelli in Rodolfo’s Narr: 
tive, and I wished for Mme. Alda, Mm 
Farrar or the lovely Lucrezia Bori i 
the Mimi aria of the first act. Jean 
Marny, the Rodolfo, has one of the whit 
tenor voices that do not find much favor 
in America. Yvonne Brothier’s singing 
was rather colorless as Mimi until the 
third act, when she won a deserved cur- 
tain call. A resonant baritone was that 
of Vaurs, the Marcel. The Musette, 
Mile. Tiphaine, was entirely out of the 
picture in the second act. She was more 
a plump dowager than the _ sprightl, 
Musetta. 

In recording these impressions I do 
not wish to intimate that the perform. 
ance was inferior—it was simply that 
in this much-phonographed opera | 
missed the old Metropolitan favorites. 
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[Continued from page 36] 
the whole, the performance was 
irked by the careful ensemble that we 
ir so much about. Indeed, our large- 
ed cities would be fortunate if they 

ssessed opera as good as this. 
During the “Boheme” matinée, I 
pped around to the bureau de loca- 
ns to secure a seat for the night’s per- 
‘mance of “Werther.” As there were 
ne available, I determined to take my 
inces on getting an admission to the 
phithédtre or top gallery, price two 
franes. I was prevented from doing 
this by eight persons who were between 
me and the ticket window at the moment 
when—after I had stood in line for 
three-quarters of an hour—it was an- 





unced that there were “no more 
places.” I then went over to the Opéra, 


where “Samson” was being given, but 
this was sold out, so I went to the Ca- 
sino de Paris, where I saw another re- 
vue, “Pa-Ri-Ki-Ri,” in French, which 
amused me greatly. The song “hit” of 
this revue is a new one, very popular in 
Paris, “La Madelon de la Victoire.” 
After Maurice Chevalier had sung it, a 
screen with the chorus words was low- 
ered and the audience joined in lustily. 


Modern Guns in “Sapho” Production 


Friday evening found me at the Opéra 
Comique again to hear “Sapho.” It 
struck me that Massenet had written 
some stodgy, sugary music in the course 
of this work. One feature that marred 
my enjoyment of the performance was 
the fact that the singers were garbed in 
modern attire rather than that of the 
period of Daudet. It was hard to take 
seriously in this opera the love-making 
of the hero in a straw hat and sack suit 
(especially in these days when civilian 
clothes look unusual to us). Nor did the 
Sapho—who was more than “a perfect 
thirty-six”—lcok well in a summer girl’s 
white frock and white shoes. The Fanny 
Legrand, Mile. Mérentié, was vocally ex- 
cellent and dramatically so except in the 
quarrel scene, in which she was not con- 
vincing. The Jean, M. Francell, was 
marked by the same vocal qualities that 
one notes in many other French tenors. 
The orchestra was conducted by Paul 
Vidal. I must add that at this perform- 
ance the house was not quite filled. 

Had there not been a Princeton dinner 
on Saturday night (at which Charles E. 
Burnham and myself held down the mu- 
sical end) I would have gone to hear 
Renaud in “Hamlet” at the Opéra. I 

made up for the omission by going twice 
on Sunday, my last day in Paris. The 
matinée was that of “Louise,” which 
moved me so deeply in an emotional 
way, as I have already indicated. Mlle. 
Brunlett was a lovely Louise, vocally 
and personally, and while she was not 
over-subtle dramatically she was very 
much the character. I liked the Julien, 
Leon Beyle, better than the other tenors 
at this house (even though he did wear 
an atrocious, melodrama-villain beard). 
Albers, as the Father, gave a touching 
performance, singing with splendid so- 
nority. 

Trials of the Paris Opera-goer 


I was put in rather a bad humor at 
“Faust” in the evening at the Opéra, 
for as I started to enter the orchestra 
section the gendarme directed me 
toward a woman at the right in charge 
of the coat room. When I explained that 
I didn’t care to check my coat, she said, 
“Cest nécessaire.”’ Now, one soon gets 
used to paying for a program and tip- 
ping the woman usher, but I did object 
to having to stand in line for my coat 
after the performance, so I foiled the 
System by getting the coat after the 
next-to-last act. 


As I remarked above, I took but a 
languid interest in “Faust” as an opera. 
I had looked forward to the experience 
of witnessing a Paris début, that of 
Alice Allix, but on the day of the per- 
formance her name was erased from 
the bills and that of Madeline Bugg was 
substituted as Marguerite. She gave a 
lovely representation of the character 
vocally and emotionally. In the Faust, 
M. Frang, I had the pleasure of hearing 
a real tenor, of more heroic stature, both 
physically and in point of voice, than his 
colleagues that I had heard. The Meé- 
phistophélis, Gresse, was adequate. 
What impressed me most about the per- 
formance was the massiveness of the 
stage pictures, which lived up to the 
title, grand opera. For instance, in the 
garden scene the two couples in the 
quartet were so far apart as almost to 
need a telephone in order to hear each 
other. Indeed, with the elaborate bal- 
let divertissement in the Kermesse 
scene—which we eliminate—the whole 
production impressed me as grand opera 
a la Hippodrome. 

I was disappointed in not being able 
to hear Marthe Chenal, who was not on 
the Opéra bills while I was in Paris. I 
was told, however, by the aforementioned 
“Y” entertainers, that as they heard her 
in “Thais,” she was a consummate actress 
but scarcely a joy as a singer. Aside 
from this soprano and Renaud, there 
was no artist of international fame an- 
nounced in either opera house. (I see 
that Vanni Marcoux is soon to return to 
the Opéra.) Nevertheless, every pro- 
duction that I saw was one that could 
not fail to give pleasure to anybody who 
loved opera for its own sake. 

This picture would not be complete 
without some description of the audi- 
ences, which were largely military. 
There was a very large proportion of 
French soldiers, both officers and poilus. 
I saw many Americans—especially at 
the “Faust” performance, and of these 
the officers predominated. At the Opéra 
Comique there was a sign to the effect 
that there was no claque at that house, 
but at the Opéra one stony-handed gen- 
tleman stood at the entrance of the 
orchestra stalls and very openly led the 
applause. At the “Boheme” matinée I 
was surprised to see the whole finale of 
act three redemanded, involving all four 
principals. KENNETH S. CLARK. 








LEO ORNSTEIN APPEARS 
WITH ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Wagnerian Music Replaced on the Sym- 
phony Programs by Zach— 
Sametini’s Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—The tenth 
symphony program was a most enjoyable 
event—both from the standpoint of the 
orchestra and soloist. The men were in 
fine shape, their tone blending in beauti- 
ful fashion throughout the entire pro- 
gram. Mr. Zach never controlled them 
better. He opened with the Berlioz 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” No. 1. It 
was played as well as anything that they 
have done this year and brought rounds 
of applause. A return to Wagnerian 
music brought delight to the big audi- 
ence yesterday in the form of “Isolde’s 
Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
finely given. 

The soloist, Leo Ornstein, was heard 
here for the second time this season— 
previously in recital, but his appearance 
yesterday afternoon demonstrated his 
ability to inspire his hearers in con- 
junction with the orchestra. He played 


one of the best examples of our great 
MacDowell, the 


American composer, 
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SCALES AND CHORD STUDIES 


By WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 
COMPLETE -:- -i- 


ih Contains ALL the diatonic and chromatic scales, chord studies and a variety of bow- 
i ings, including the six-tone scale, the twelve-tone scale. 


“T am glad to say that your book ‘Scale and Chord Studies for Violin’ is a fine con- 
tribution to the pedagogical literature in music. The work is logically arranged and con- 
tains interesting and instructive innovations. 
I am sure it will meet with deserving success.” 


MODERN 


The book will prove of particular value 


—Jascha Heifetz. 


Order a copy through your dealer! Or 
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Barbara Maurel makes records exclusively 
for Columbia. Any Columbia Dealer will 
gladly play tor you any of her selections, so 
you can judge for yourself the exquisite 


Columbia tone and fidelity of reproduction. 
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By the : hae of Min- } 
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WINTON & LIVINGSTON, NEW YORK 
Barbara Maurel was born in 
Alsace-Lorraine. French to her 
finger-tips, her musical educa- 
tion 
and completed in Paris under 
Chevalier and de Rezke. 
engagement with the Covent 
Garden Opera was terminated 
by the war, and Miss Maurel 
has returned to 
operatic and concert singing. 


was begun in America 
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Concerto No. 2 in D Minor. This mag 
nificent bit of orchestral and piano com- 
position was given a most effective pres- 
entation by the young artist. 

Fraught with disappointment and un- 
foreseen postponement, Elizabeth Cueny 
presented the first of her afternoon 
series last Tuesday in the Statler Hotel 
ballroom. The audience, which was 
fairly large, did not get to hear even 
the artists who were scheduled to ap- 
pear when the concert began. First the 
influenza postponed two of the concerts 
and then, after Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist, had been scheduled for 
weeks, he was suddenly taken ill in Chi- 
cago and could not appear. This was 
almost an “eleventh hour” notice, but 
Miss Cueny secured Charles W. Clark, 
baritone, and Leon Sametini, violinist, to 
substitute. Mr. Clark, however, con- 
tracted a bad cold on the way coming 
down and was forced to stop in the mid- 
dle of his first number and could sing 
no more. Mr. Sametini most graciously 
played the entire program. This was a 
task, coming unprepared for such a 
thing, but he was up to the occasion and 
was well received. A little nervousness 
was apparent at first, but this soon wore 
off and the program was given with 
much warmth of expression and elegant 
tone quality. He was particularly pleas- 
ing in the “Orientale” and “Serenata,” 
by d’Ambrosio, and two Spanish Dances, 
by Sarasate. 

Last Sunday’s “pop” concert brought 
out a big crowd, despite there being no 
soloist. Director Zach arranged a 
diversified program, including his own 
“Oriental March,” the Tchaikovsky 
Overture, “1812,” Amy Woodforde-Fin- 
den’s “Indian Love Lyrics,” made so 
popular by the vocalists, and other at- 
tractive numbers besides the usual ex- 
tras. H. W. C. 


‘ 





Rachmaninoff and MRabaud Divide 
Honors in Brilliant Brooklyn Concert 


_ With Serge Rachmaninoff as soloist at 
the Boston Symphony concert in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Feb. 7, 
the large auditorium was filled to capac- 
ity, with many standing. The merit of 
the evening’s performance was equally 
divided between the eminent  pianist- 
composer and Henri Rabaud’s forces. 
Rarely has the Brahms Symphony in D 


received such a brilliant and intelligent 





interpretation. There was an infinite 

variety of tonal color in its reading, a 
richness of dynamics and sheerest del- 
icacy in pianissiros. It was Brahms 
interpreted by the idealist. 

With the hearers still lost in admira. 
tion of the splendid Symphony, Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Concerto burst upon 
entranced ears, with the sincerity and 
sparkle of an inspired work. The com- 
poser put into his playing all his devo- 
tion and the result was soul-satisfying. 
The large audience greeted him at the 
individualistic closing bars of his Con- 
certo with wild applause and he was re- 
called a score of times. The orchestra 
was at all times a perfect supplement. 


Berlioz’ Overture, “Carnival Romain,” 
completed the unusually effective pro- 
gram. A.T.S. 





Thunder Dedicates Organ in Wilmington 
(Del.) Church 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 2.—Another 
pipe organ of large size and excellent 
tone was added to-night to the rapidly 
increasing number of fine church instru- 
ments in Wilmington. It has been in- 
stalled in St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral and was formally blessed by 
Rt. Rev. Bishop John J. Monahan. Wil- 
liam Silvanus Thunder of Philadelphia 
gave a recital, assisted by Wilbur Her- 
wig, tenor, of Philadelphia, and a newly 
trained choir, comprising thirty-two boy 
sopranos in addition to tenors and bassos. 
This choir to-night sang the “Gloria” 
from the “Missa Melodica,” by Pietro A. 
Yon. Joseph E. Curren is choirmaster 
and organist of the cathedral. 

7. G8 





Studio Recital Given by Elizabeth 


Mesick 


A recital of interest was given 
Wednesday, Jan. 15, by Elizabeth 
Mesick, soprano, in the studios of Her- 
bert Wilber Greene, vocal teacher. The 
occasion preceded her Schenectady ap- 
pearance, which took place on Jan. 24. 
The program included the “Vissi d’Arte”’ 
aria, a group of Russian songs, an inter- 
esting French group and a varied selec- 
tion of English songs, among which Was 
George Coleman Gow’s “Baby John,” 
presented for the first time. Miss Mesick 
sang the various numbers artistically 
and displayed admirable musicianship 
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MILWAUKEE MUSICIANS 
BATTLING FOR CREDITS 


Organizations Support Efforts to Insti- 
tute New System in High 
Schools 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 7.—Milwaukee 
musicians for the first time in the his- 
tory of the city are co-operating in a 
big project, that of getting the School 
Board to grant credits for music study 
pursued outside of the high schools. 
Petitions are now being circulated by 
several hundred music teachers asking 
that this reform be brought about at the 
earliest possible date. Canvassers for 
names report that the people are found 
remarkably eager to approve the project, 
recognizing that hundreds of high school 
pupils who want to study music efficient- 
ly can accomplish their work only by re- 
lief from a certain amount of school 
work. 

The initial impetus to the petitions for 
music credits for outside work was 
given by a banquet at the Athletic Club, 
attended by a large group of musicians. 
Addresses were made by C. E. McLen- 
egan, city librarian, who gave his ex- 
periences with music as a Milwaukee 
high school principal; also Liborious 
Semmann, F. O. Thompson of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music; Helen 
Poole, supervisor of music in the public 
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schools; W. L. Jaffe of the Milwaukee 
Normal School; Lillian Watts, super- 
visor of music of Racine, who told how 
the crediting plan works in Racine, and 
J. E. Jones, who read a-letter from J. 
P. Jones, supervisor of music of Cleve- 
land, who has just obtained this reform 
in his city. The toastmaster at the 
banquet was Charles W. Dodge, who is 
the president of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation and who has given his most un- 
tiring efforts in getting this musical 
project started. 

The Active Musicians’ Division of the 
Civic Music Association is also working 
on a plan of getting candidates for the 
School Board who are favorable to the 
cause of music. With strong exponents 
of music on the School Board, one after 
another of the highly needed music re- 
forms for the city will be asked for and 
no doubt obtained. Superintendent of 
Schools M. C. Potter has as yet failed 
to give a sympathetic ear to the rising 
movement asking for an adequate teach- 
ing of music. 

Only one teacher of music ‘is employed 
in the Milwaukee graded schools—Helen 
Poole, who is supervisor, but who must 
rely for actual teaching on the rank and 
file of graded school teachers, who at 
best are poorly prepared to teach music. 
Miss Pocle can scarcely take care of 
supervision of this series of sixty-five 
graded schools in the city, each contain- 
ing from 400 to 800 pupils. Miss Poole 
has asked again and again for more 
help, but this has been denied her. 

The concert by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, with Eric DeLamarter as 
conductor was an interesting affair with 
such numbers as the “Marriage of 
Figaro,” by Mozart, and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Other numbers in- 
cluded the novelty, “A Basso Porto,” by 
Spinelli; the “Spinning Wheel” and the 
“Caprice Espagnole,” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Charles J. Orth’s Romance made 
such a success that the “no encore” rule 
was broken. Mr. Orth bowed his thanks 
from his box. This number has a charm- 
ing melody, orthodox rather than sensa- 
tional, but thoroughly musicianly. More 
good things are looked for soon from 
the facile pen of Mr. Orth. C. 





HEAR MINNIE TRACEY’S PUPILS 





Cincinnati Teacher Presents Her Stu- 
dents in Interesting Program 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 7.—A_ song 
recital of marked standard was that 
given on Jan. 28 by the pupils of Minnie 
Tracey. Of unusual talent was the work 
of Marguerite  Bentel, Marguerite 
Hukill, Ruth Deputy, Edna Dougherty 
and Katherine Hoch. Other talented 
pupils heard were Pearl Besuner, Clara 
Silverstein, Eleanor Riley, Mary Kelch, 
Genevieve Lindsay, Ada _ Biltz and 
Gladys Shause. Beatrice Elizabeth Lind- 
say accompanied admirably. 

Miss Tracey has been most active in 
her work this winter. Her classes in 
opera training, voice placement, etc., 
have been filled and several of her pupils 
are now ready for the stage. Recently 
Miss Tracey entertained at her home 
Thibaud, Harold Bauer and Alfred Cor- 
tot, when they appeared with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. With the Cincinnati 
pianist, Lillian Plogstedt, Miss Tracey 
has organized a series of Soirées In- 
times which have become most popular. 
Miss Tracey recently gave two lectures, 
one before the Lecture Club, the other 
before the Ursuline Academy. 





Bohlmann, ten Have and Kirksmith 
Join in Cincinnati Concert 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 8.—The Conser- 
vatory of Music has been the center of 
the chamber music cult for many years, 
but never has there been heard a more 
delightful program than that of Feb. 6, 
when Theodor Bohlmann, Jean ten Have 
and Karl Kirksmith were the concert- 
givers. The Beethoven Trio, Op..70, D 
Major, was given on broad lines and 
characterized by the artistic restraint of 
traditional classic playing. Mr. ten 
Have created a furore in the Brahms 
Violin Sonata, played with Mr. Bohl- 
mann. The Godard Trio, Op. 72, brought 
the program to a brilliant conclusion. 





QUARTET NUMBERS HEARD 
AT CONCERT AT COLUMBIA 


Martha Atwood, Erna Cavelle, Norman 
Arnold and Edmund Jahn Are 
Presented at University 





An admirable concert was given in the 
Horace Maan School auditorium, New 
York, under the auspices of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, 
by Martha Atwood, soprano; Erna 
Cavelle, contralto; Norman Arnold, 
tenor, and Edmund Jahn, bass, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. The artists 
did admirable ensemble work in their 
opening quartet from Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden,” in a quartet from 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” and an arrange- 
ment of the “Lucia” Sextet. Mr. Jahn 
won favor in songs by Clay and Tchai- 
kovsky and Mr. Arnold in songs by 
Russell and Dunn, to which he added as 
an encore David Guion’s arrangement 
of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” Songs 
by Redman, Vanderpool and Daniels 
gave Miss Atwood a splendid oppor- 
tunity; she scored especially in “My 
Little Sunflower,” and gave Trevalsa’s 
“Just Supposin’” as an encore. There 
were duets for Miss Atwood and Mr. 
Arnold by Lehmann and Arthur Wilson 
and for Miss Cavelle and Mr. Jahn by 
Goring-Thomas, while Miss Cavelle won 
favor in songs by Burleigh and Wood- 
man. Walter Golde played the accom- 
paniments admirably. 

The novelty was a performance of a 
group of quartets in which Miss Atwood 
not only sang, but also played the piano 
accompaniments, while the other mem- 
bers of the quartet grouped themselves 
around her. The quartets were 
“Suwanee River,” Penn’s “Magic of 
Your Eyes” 
Miss You.” 





FANNING AWARDS MEDALS 





Baritone at “Sing” Thanks Soldiers of 
Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Thousands 
were turned away from the demonstra- 
tion and “sing”? which was held in Mem- 
orial Hall, Feb. 2, where a huge throng 
gathered to welcome more than 200 re- 
turned soldiers. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone and chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Columbus 
War Camp Community Service, was the 
featured soloist of the occasion. His 
voice rose inspiringly over the large au- 
dience in his own tribute to the soldiers 
of Columbus. When the crowd sang 
“My Old Kentucky Home” Mr. Fanning 
answered from the balcony, substituting 
Ohio for Kentucky. The audience rose 
in appreciation. Community song lead- 
ers who have made more than ten ap- 
pearances were awarded medals of honor 
by the National Community Service, Mr. 
Fanning presenting the medals. The 
singing of ““Row, Row, Row Your Boat,” 


directed by Miss Stocklin, as enthu- 
siastically applauded, as was the first 
singing by the Columbus community 


singers of a “round robin.” 





DALLAS ORCHESTRA SCORES 





Forty-eight Local Players Present First 
Program of Season 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 31.—The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Walter J. Fried, appeared in its 
first concert of its season last Wednes- 
day evening at the City Hall Audito- 
rium. The hall, which seats 1200, was 
filled. Under the direction of Mr. Fried, 
the orchestra has made rapid progress 
and was heartily applauded after each 
number. The ranks of the orchestra 
were practically filled, and some very 
pleasing effects were produced, especially 
by the strings, led by Mrs. Fried, con- 


certmaster. The orchestra now has 
forty-eight instruments, twenty-three 
violins, two violas, three ’cellos, two 
bass viols, three flutes, one oboe, two 


clarinets, two saxophones, three horns, 
two cornets, two trombones, tympani, 
drums and piano. 


and Clay Smith’s “Sorter 


J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor, of Dalla 
was the assisting artist. Mr. Hubbe 
gave a group of three songs in goc 
style and was insistently applaude 
Mrs. Fried accompanied him. 

C. E. B. 





Announce Newark Festival Soloists 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 6.—The Mus 
Festival Association has announced th 
soloists for the coming festival concert 
At the first concert Anna Case and Re 
nald Werrenrath will sing; at the se 
ond concert Lila Robeson, Nina Moi 
gana, Orville Harrold, Thomas Chalme: 
and Toscha Seidel will be soloists; ar 
at the final concert, May 19, Enrico C: 
ruso will be the only soloist. re G. 
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= “Funeral March,” in memory of Prince 
John, and was splendidly given under 
f > : ; M Sir Henry Wood. The opening umber 
Juantity and Quali ty of Musical Offerings of the x iron was the ‘hiuale 
. « : from Beethoven’s “Prometheus,” with 
171 London Indicates Renaissance of the Art Warwick-Evans as solo ’cellist. Mme. 


 M. C. A.’s Appeal for Music for British Fighting Men Now in Germany Said to Be No Case of 
Carrying Inferior Coals to Newcastle—Ballads on the Wane—Many Songs by English 
Composers Featured on Recital Programs of a Week—Number in Memory of Prince John 
on Symphony Program—Returned Soldier Gives Piano Recital—Sister of Beatrice Harri- 
son, the ’Cellist, Winning Success as Violinist. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Jan. 27, 1919. 


\ /D still they come! Yea, and in ever 


increasing numbers, for now that 
fear of air-raids is finally gone, 
l-be concert-givers are competing 


ly for the London halls, both for the 
noon and evening, and it is well to 
that the ever unpopular post-tea- 
of five-forty-five is likely to be 
doned. The past week has _ been 
fairly full and interesting, but the pres- 
ent promises to be more so and next Sat- 
irday will probably beat all records. 
is now a great force. A concert 
popular as a theatrical matinée. 
fashions in music are changing here. 
Ballads are dying out and in their place 
me sentimental fantasies. 

Slowly but surely our younger mu- 
icians are returning from the front and 
ire taking their former places in their 
ountry’s musical activities. 

Covent Garden will soon, we hope, be 

rted by the gods of war and again 
we available for opera. The work of 
removing the furniture stored there for 
the past four years began last Monday. 

To-day the Y. M. C. A. is appealing 
for help from musicians and also for 
funds by means of which to carry music 
0 the Second Army now in occupation in 
Germany. Some ask whether we are not 

arrying inferior coals to Newcastle by 
iking our music into Germany; but the 
nswer must be no, for the allied sol- 
er of to-day wishes to be led by his 
wn folk and to evolve his own music, 
not to adopt that of the foe he has con- 
juered and who wrote the “Hymn of 
Hate.’ Yet the soldier is always willing 

give that foe full credit for the clas- 
cs which he has given the world. 

To return to specific signs of the mu- 


Musice 


11 times in London we must chronicle » composer’s “Black Key” Etude. 


D’Alvarez’ recital given last Tuesday in 
AXolian Hall as the first important event 
of the week. She was specially success- 
ful in two songs by Baron Frederick 
d’Erlanger, “‘The Abbess” and “The Sun- 
beam and the Moonbeam,” the latter a 
very beautiful setting of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s poem about the opal and the 
former a dramatic story of the love- 
longing of a young nun. Mme. D’Alvarez 


also sang the “Air de Lia” from De- 
bussy’s “Prodigal Son” and Respighi’s 


tragic “‘Nebbie.” 

In the evening in Wigmore Hall the 
London Chamber Concert Society gave 
a concert at which the London String 
Quartet played Mozart’s Quartet in D 
Minor magnificently, as well as Me- 
Ewan’s “Peat Reek” and “Red Mur- 
doch.” Herbert Fryer was the pianist 
and played Benjamin Dale’s “Night 
fancies” and a Prelude, Toccata and 
Sarabande by Debussy. 

British Singer Gives British Songs 

On Wednesday Plunket Greene gave 
one of his ever welcome recitals in Avol- 
ian Hall. He was heard at his best in a 
program of which musical patriots 
should be proud, for three-fourths of it 
was home-made and all of it was delight- 


ful. There were charming songs by 
Parry, Stanford, S. Liddle, Walford 
Davies and Roger Quilter, and Mr. 


Greene also introduced six new songs by 
Dr. Charles Wood, settings of Irish 
lyrics by Moira O’Neill, M. W. Letts and 


T. W. Rolleston. “The Sailorman” and 
“Boys” were repeated. 
On Wednesray evening the Queen’s 


Hall was occupied by Vladimir Rosing 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch, who gave a 
special vocal and piano recital in aid of 
St. Mary’s Hospital for officers. Moisei- 
witsch played Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” fas- 
cinatingly, as well as Schumann’s Toc- 
cata, Scriabine’s ““Nocturne” for the left 
hand only, and a group of pieces which 
concluded with the Chopin Ballad in A 
Flat. One of his encores was the same 
Rosing 


ot 
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most effectively Vladimir’s aria 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,’ Rimsky- 
“Southern Night,’ Duparc’s 
Voyage” and Frank 


sang 
from 
Korsahoft’s 
“Invitation au 
Bridge’s 


beautiful “Isobel.” 





Margaret Harrison, English Violinist 


On the same evening Wigmore Hall 
was occupied by the Australian pianist, 
C. Buggen-Morris, for his second recital. 
He opened with Beethoven’s “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata and then played one of 
Schubert’s Impromptus, Schumann’s “In 
the Night” and Chopin’s Fantasie in F 
Minor. The last group was of four 
lesser pieces, including MacDowell‘s 
wonderful “Shadow Dance.” 

On Thursday, in A®olian Hall, Lilia 
Kanevskaya gave her second recital, at 
which she amply displayed very extra- 
ordinary musical abilities, playing with 
great feeling. intelligence and artistic 
sympathy. The Schumann Sonata in G 
Minor held the place of honor, but the 
opening numbers were the Beethoven 
Andante in F and Mendelssohn’s Varia- 


tions Sériuses. The third group of 
pieces included a Scherzo in B Flat 
Minor by Sydney Rosenbloom, Ravel’s 
“Pavanne,” TT. Matthay’s’ delightful 


“Elves,” a Debussy Prelude and a “Rus- 
sian Dance” by Cyril Scott. The fourth 
group comprised “Hark, hark, the lark,” 
Schubert-Liszt, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
No. 10. It was an ambitious program 
but one which gave pleasure to a large 
audience and showed the player as hav- 
ing enormous promise for the future. 
The Musicians’ Company recently held 
a Court at which it presented the free- 
dom of the organization to Colonel C. B. 
Somerville, Commandant of the Royal 
Military School of Music. W. H. Leslie, 
a son of the late Henry Leslie of choir 
fame, was admitted as assistant, and Dr. 
W. G. Aleock, organist of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, and Charles Macpherson, organ- 
ist of St. Paul’s, were admitted to the 
Livery. It was also announced that 
Canon Pearce, Bishop Designate of Wor- 
cester. would continue to hold the honor- 
ary Chaplaincy of the Company, and the 
Company’s silver medals were presented 
to Bandmaster William James Pap- 
worth, R. M. Lanee, Corporal W. M. 
Campbell and Doris Houghton. 


Another Full Saturday 


Saturday, as usual, was our really full 
day of music. The symphony concert in 
Queen’s Hall was preceded by a perform- 
ance of an orchestral version of Chopin’s 


MAYO WADLER 


Management : 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


D’Alvarez sang in place of Louise Dale, 
who was ill, and presented “Pleurez, mes 
yeux” and the “Air de Lia.” Benno 
Moiseiwitsch was the soloist in Ernest 
Schelling’s “Suite Fantastique” for piano 
and orchestra. Other numbers were the 


Brahms Symphony in C Minor and 
Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et Sentiment- 
ales.”” The Brahms was truly magnifi- 
cent and in Schelling’s Suite, Moisei- 


witsch gave a brilliant performance. 

At the Wigmore Hall we heard some 
superlative piano-playing. Frederick 
Lamond gave a recital there, one which 
we hope will soon be followed by many 
more. This was his first since his return 
from internment in Germany and deten- 
tion in Holland. His program was fine, 
exhibiting catholic taste. It opened with 
Cesar Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Kugue; then two Beethoven numbers, 
the “Andante Favori,” were given with 
great simplicity and impressiveness, and 
the “Appassionata” Sonata showed all 
Mr. Lamond’s old-time power and won- 
derful genius. The Chopin B Flat Minor 
Sonata was given with equal distinction, 
and the last group brought a Rubinstein 
Baracarolle, a Chopin Valse and a Liszt 
Tarantella. 

In Atolian Hall Silvia Parisotti gave 
a recital of more than passing interest, 
with a really fine selection of British 
songs by Landon Ronald, Ellen Tuck- 
field and Ruby Holland. She introduced 
five new songs by William Murdoch, all 
very beautiful, and all but one still in 
MS. 

At the Central Hall, Westminster, 
there was a big audience on Saturday 
last, when the Central London Choral 
Society, under David J. Thomas, gave a 
concert in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 
The orchestra was heard in Howard 
Carr’s impressive “Three Heroes” Suite, 
Rossini’s “William Tell’ Overture and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice.” The 
choir was also excellent in Elgar’s “Ban- 
ner of St. George,” a choral fantasia 
based on Ambrose Thomas’ “Mignon,” a 
choral arrangement of the March from 
Berlioz’ “Faust” and Dudley  Buck’s 
beautiful “Hymn to Music.” ‘The solo- 
ists were Sybil Elliott, Ceredig Walters 
and Lieut. Edward Goddard. 

Beatrice Harrison’s Sister 
Harrison, the 
Harrison, has won 
lately as a violinist. 
She began her studies with Achille Ri- 
varde at the Royal College of Music 
when she was only five years old. At 
the age of eight she visited Petrograd 
with her sister and while there was 
taught by Professor Auer. A year later 
she was admitted to the Hochschule at 
Berlin, where she took precedence over 
forty-seven adult German competitors 
and was the youngest student ever per 
mitted to enter there. Her teacher at 
this stage was Professor Moser, collabor- 
ator of Joachim. After studying with 
him for two years she returned to Eng- 
land and won a scholarship at the Guild- 
hall School of Music. There she studied 
under Prof. Kalman Ronag. Later she 
resumed her work with her first teacher. 
Achille Rivarde, at the Royal College of 
Music. HELEN THIMM. 


A sister of Beatrice 
cellist, Margaret 
great favor here 
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Carlo Hackett Captures Philadelphia’s Favor 


Metropolitan's New American Tenor Makes Impressive Quaker City Début in ‘The Barber’’ with 
Hempel, De Luca and Mardones—Stok owski Rebukes Audience for Its Hostility to 
Scriabine Work—Rachmaninoff Draws Record Throng to Boston Symphony Concert— | 


Heifetz Competes with the Opera 
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By H. T. CRAVEN 
Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1919. 


66 HE BARBER OF SEVILLE” car- 

ried its one hundred and three 
years with inextinguishable_ sprightli- 
ness at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Tuesday evening. The classic comic 
opera was acted in the liveliest fashion, 
unsullied by offensive horseplay, and 
sung by admirable artists. 

The cast had been expertly arranged. 
Standardized operatic portraits such as 
the Rosina of Frieda Hempel and the 
Figaro of Giuseppe De Luca exerted po- 
tent appeals, and there was a welcome 
novelty in an Almaviva for whom apolo- 
gies were unnecessary. The role is too 
often skimped in the misconception that 
Rosina and the Factotum, adequately 
handled, can “carry” the opera, Carlo 
Hackett emphasized the astigmatism of 
such a view. He acted the debonair mas- 
querader with rare taste and skill and 


disclosed a lyric tenor precisely suited 
to the character of the music assigned 
him. 

Immediate and deserved was the tri- 
umph of this interesting American new- 
comer, a Boston product with Italian 


schooling. His interpretation of “Ecco 
ridente in cielo’”—one of the loveliest 
romantic airs in any opera—displayed 
him as an artist of compelling gifts. His 
mastery of florid vocalization is suave 
and fluent. His tones, though light, are 
limpid and exquisite. There is a distinct 
place for just such a tenor as he in the 
Metropolitan’s organization. Philadel- 
phia opera patrons would gladly welcome 
him in suitable réles in the old repertory, 
for his entrenchment in the popular fa- 
vor admits of no question. He should 
make a charming Ottavio in “Don Gio- 
vanni.” 

Mme. Hempel’s art shimmered and 
glowed with familiar brilliancy. The in- 
terpolated variations by Proch in the 
Lesson Scene and the “Blue Danube” 
waltz were gems of coloratura lyricism. 
The De Luca Figaro had humor and no 
little subtlety. 

All the auxiliary réles were capitally 
presented. The magnificent basso of 
Jose Mardones glorified Basilio’s deli- 
cious numbers. Pompillio Maletesta 
presented Dr. Bartolo in the keenest 
spirit of droll comedy. Marie Mattfeld 
was a Satisfactory Bertha, and Papi con- 
ducted with infectious gaiety. 


Samaroff with Orchestra 


A concerto of symphonic dimensions 
was the major feature of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s concerts in the Academy 
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on Friday afternoon and Saturday night. 
Olga Samaroff, in private life Mrs. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, was the soloist. Her 
offering, the monumental concerto in B 
Flat of Brahms, testified to the sincerity 
of her artistry. Here is no mere show- 
piece, but a work of profound and signal 
beauty, bristling with subtle difficulties. 
Her performance was of crystal clarity, 
reverent, appreciative, intellectual. Her 
husband shared in the honors of the 
event, for his reading of the glorious 
orchestra score was instinct with nobility. 
In the lovely Andante the warm ’cello 
tones of Hans Kindler contributed their 
quota of charm. There was marked in- 
timate friendliness in the impulsive 
plaudits which the pianist received. 


Stokowski Rebukes Audience 


Seriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” which 
had been generously applauded at the 
Friday concert, was “sidestepped” by too 
many persons of the Saturday night 
audience to please Conductor Stokowski. 
Conspicuous use was made of the exit 
doors. This was before the opening bars 
of the composition were proclaimed. The 
director said nothing at the moment, but 
devoted himself to a brilliant reading of 
the exceedingly difficult symphonic poem. 

At its conclusion, however, he spoke 
his mind, freely and emphatically. Step- 
ping to the front of the stage and hold- 
ing up his baton for silence, he declared: 
“T consider this poem one of the two best 
musical compositions written in modern 
times.” The audience, unprepared for 
this “afterpiece,” turned round with its 
hats and wraps on and waited to “hear 
out” the rebuke. Mr. Stokowski did not 
mince his language. 

“But I notice,’ he went on, “that 
whenever we present music of a novel 
sort to audiences in this city the people 
here fail to give us a chance to do any 
justice to the music. It is impossible for 
any orchestra to do its best work in such 
an atmosphere of hostility. 

“My men go through the hardest kind 
of drilling each week in order to do prop- 
er justice to their work. They have a 
right to expect that their audiences shall 
be equally gracious in turn. 
not always been the case in this city. 

“T have a right to expect that the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia will do me the jus- 
tice to believe we are bringing the best 
kind of music to you and that we have a 
knowledge of music that is good. But 
many of my audiences insult me and the 
orchestra by premature judgment of the 
music that we present. You have no 
right to condemn the music that we pre- 
sent after having heard it but once. 
We of the orchestra know it is good. be- 
cause we have rehearsed it time and time 
again and we are cognizant of the beau- 
ties that the music contains. I hope in 
the future there will be no such disre- 
gard of the orchestra’s efforts as there 
has been to-night. I want each of you 
to feel that you are as much a part of 
the orchestra as the musicians.” 

Musical circles in this city are discuss- 
ing this “thunderbolt” with considerable 
animation. Some of the critics have not 
yet pigeon-holed Scriabine and divergent 
views are held concerning his position in 
art. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Stokowski has made his mind up in ref- 
erence to the “Poem of Ecstasy” at least 
and that his enthusiasm has led him to 
“lecture” his audiences. The procedure 
is not a little startling. It bespeaks, 
however, fervent sincerity. 


Throng Hears Rabaud Forces 


There was an aspect of a past era 
about the Academy of Music when the 
Boston Symphony gave its fourth con- 
cert of the present musical year there 
on Wednesday night. For the first time 
this season for this organization the 
auditorium was filled to capacity. It 
would be kind to deduce that Mr. Rabaud 
had called forth such an attendance, but 
truth compels the reflection that it was 
probably the soloist who occasioned the 


But it has 


restoration of the old conditions. 
was Sergei Rachmaninoff, unquestio: 
one of the master pianists of the d: 

Mr. Rachmaninoff gave a _ si 
electrifying interpretation of his 
colorful and impressive concert 
C Minor, No. 2. The majestic 
quence of such playing impoverishe 
perbole. His exhibition of pianisti 
was of the most authoritative gran 
In magisterial technique, in wealt 
poetic imagination and unimpeac! 3}), 
sincerity this virtuoso is one of the 
musical giants of the period. 

Mr. Rabaud’s program, though h: 
of the highest import, proved intere 
and unusual. 


Heifetz’s Recital 


An overflowing orchestra attende 
recital given by Jascha Heifetz in 
Academy on Tuesday night, and was 
haps accountable for some of the v: 
seats at the opera. The popular y 
violinist was in spectacular form, | 
ing forth his rich dulcet tones and 
playing the marvelous technique yy; 
imperturbable ease. His offerings j; 
cluded the Martini Sonata in G Mino; 
the showy Concerto of Paganini 
Major, Beethoven’s Romanza in | 
Grasse’s “Waves at Play,’’ Moszkow sk; 
“Guitarre,” the Andante-Cantabile 
Tchaikovsky, transcribed by Auer, an 
Wieniawski’s effective Polonaise in | 
Major. 

A delectable finale to the subscriptio; 
series of Sunday afternoon chambe 
music recitals was given by the Sociét 
des Instruments Anciens in the Bellevue. 
Stratford ballroom on Feb. 2. The witch 
ery of the viole d’amour, when played }; 
a master, was again demonstrated }y 
Henri Casadesus, one of the most fas 
cinating virtuosi of the day. 





The organist and choir director of th: 
Christ Episcopal Cathedral, Salina, 0 
George W. Barnes, is organizing a ne 
oratorio society which will give Stair. 
er’s “Crucifixion” at Easter time. 
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a dq rT B HEARS HINKLE gleamed in the Saint-Saéns “Rondo SVECENSKI APPEARS general; perfect co-ordination comes 
Joy: (| \ Capriccioso.” only at a high stage of development. The 
“be It will not hurt little Miss Wulfe to dominant individuality makes its in- 
es AND NEW ARTISTS study longer. She has a touch of dis- WITH LETZ QUARTET nings early in the game, when it is like 
t tinction which should make her memor- a first ray of light piercing the chaos 
able as an Auer pupil plus. i Oe Be of darkness. All this is not by way of 
Cc _ ; : . . 
; da condemning the Quartet or its excellent 
‘i he Rubinstein Club. Musicale, The Letz Quartet, Hans Letz, First first violinist, Mr. Letz, but rather by 
eh: Waldorf-Astoria, Afternoon, Feb. THIS SEASON FINDS Violin; Sandor Harmati, Second way of indicating how much better it 
Shige 5 Artista. Florence Hinkle. Violin; Edward Kreiner, Viola, may become as it ages and mellows. 
) Ae _ Sele LILA ROBESON MORE and Gerald Mase. Celle. Ancict- A foretaste of its maturity was to be 
2 Opin: alee seat enor, ACI IVE THAN EVER % gah sae Be reas got in the Brahms Quintet. Mr. Svecen- 
: and Nina Wulfe, Violinist. Ac- ing Artist, Louis Svecenski, ski, who co-operated with the Quartet 
, companists, Charles Albert Baker, Viola. Concert, olian Hall, in this number, was as warmly greeted 
<a Mischa Kettlow and W. A. Gold- Evening, Feb. 11. The Program: 2 Men = a Age an nr = 
‘ ‘ . ; a : 5 . . se eda, e ceuo Can alWays 101¢ 1ts 
worthy. The Program: Pink age Quartet in D Minor own, and with the doubling of the viola 
Wissieweli. Andante ond Alle- (Paris Edition, No. (6) 5 Brahms, part a balance of power was established 
ro from Second Concerto, Miss Quintet jor Two Violins, Two which set the performance of this selec- 
e ulfe. Sacchini, “Pour mon bon- Violas and Cello, in G Major, Op. tion high out of reach of criticism. The 
Se eur” from “Oedipe a _Colone,” arom Quartet in G Minor, Haydn Quartet, with which the program 
ae OM liss Hinkle; La Forge, “To a Mes- Op. 27. opened, might have been improved by a 
Vacant nger’; Stanford, “My Love’s an slightly greater differentiation in tempo 
young rbutus”; Puccini, “Che gelida of the four movements, and the Grieg 
anina” from “La Boheme,” Mr. Perhaps one of the most interesting, Quartet is not a signal example of the 
d dis Davis. Poldowski, “L’Heure Ex- certainly one of the most musicianly of Unique beauties of chamber music; but 
ie vise”; Fevrier, “Les Canaris de the concerts which have invited critical 1 the Brahms, both in itself and 
Bs 1 erdun’; Sam Endicott (ar- ; . as it was executed by the players, no 
M ino mger), “The Bee’; War a- and other consideration this season, was Jesser thing was to be found than’ the 
in] Stephens, “Christ in Flanders,” the second given by the Letz Quartet. height of formal symmetry and emo- 
in Miss Hinkle. Kottlow, Andante: Only in one respect does their ensemble tional justice. The rich tones of Mr. 
v Saint-Saéns, “Rondo Capriccioso,” fall short of perfection in this form as Svecenski’s instrument contributed great- 
le of Miss Wulfe. Campbell - Tipton, defined by the most exacting standards, ly to the excellence of the performance. 
rane] “Crying of Water”; Jan Broeck, and that is the undue prominence of the To the Letz Quartet, then, long life 
in DM] «7 sttle Brother’s Lullaby’ ; + Binns. first violin part. Probably this is due and prosperity! With each appearance 
. iewiez, “The Message”; Woodman, to the newness of the organization. A it proves anew that it is filling a gen- 
‘Iptior “My Soul Is an Washainted Boat”: string quartet might be held to follow  uine musical need in New York’s life. 
ambe Kurt Schindler (arranger), “The the same laws of evolution as society in D. J. FT. 
50 lete ’ > Le 2 ” . . ™ 
Gay Postillion,’ Miss Hinkle. 
le Vue ' . . . : ral 
ritel FLONZALEYS BRING JOY wt Austin, oe of T a of ® E. 
hes yhurch, gave an afternoon o egro 
ed | ‘i ° ee wel oe 7 : 
ie ‘ Uniforms and a war-song combined Lila Robeson, Contralto of Metropolitan TO SOMNOLENT PITTSBURGH gigas bien — was preceded 
t fas #% to give a martial touch to the Rubin- Opera Company wee re sii oe 
: é se : ; Their Appearance the Sole Local Event In the Bellevue Presbyterian Church 
p stein Club’s latest musicale. Florence During the present season, despite the Mai I Chats the following singers gave a quartet re- 
‘Hinkle roused the greatest enthusiasm epidemic and other obstacles that have o ajor importance—Clu cital: Vera Kaign, soprano; Mrs. Ida 
of thellM of the afternoon with Ward-Stephens’s pos slag om ba Risen a. and Church Programs tet — ah ; ae A. 
a, 0 ct a a ae : : , Lile n, IRG , "eb. 5. —Pitts- thodes, tenor, and C. Frederick New- 
a nev Christ in Flanders,” a dramatic song Metropolitan Opera Company, has been th ah ts a rae > - . yt man, bass. Vera Wilson Welker was 
an it Ga Wied tree Git aaeiiees gate active tk cole, Ger canes om burgh has been hibernating for the last “aang es M4 . “The Morni f 
Stair. ( ° ore é ‘ few weeks, only coming out of her som- the pianist. Cadman’s “The Morning o 


showed Miss Hinkle in what might be 

termed more intimate moods, “Little 

Brother’s Lullaby” and “The Gay Postil- 

lion” particularly captivating her hear- 

rd ers by the archness of her interpreta- 

tions. Miss Hinkle’s art is never exhib- 

ited without rousing genuine enthu- 

siasm, both artistic and of a less exact- 

uctioofm™ ing kind. Saturday’s musicale was no 
exception to the rule. 

The other artists were both newcom- 

ers. Ernest Davis hails from the Bos- 

f ton Opera Company, possesses rather an 

operatic than concert style and perhaps 

for that very reason is able to arouse 
E a storm of applause. 

Nina Wulfe is a little lady of fifteen, 

ORIOM an Auer pupil, of course. In the Wien- 

York iawski Concerto particularly the influ- 

oF ence of her teacher was evident. She 

has already a sound technique and full 

tone. The least attractive qualities in 

py her playing are a certain constriction 

and a too ample vibrato. The first keeps 

her from perfect freedom in playing; 

the second makes her interpretations im- 

personal. There are moments when per- 

Circle sonality flashes in her playing. These 

= will become more frequent as_ time 

passes, so frequent, let us hope, that 

they will cast a sustained glow over her 

readings. COnnntnrig of this radiance 























gagements have included appearances 
with the New York Symphony and Chi- 
cago Symphony orchestras and the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, in which 
performances she was most successful. 
She reappeared with the Metropolitan 
Company on Sunday evening, Feb. 9, 
when she took the place of Sophie Bras- 
lau in the big Verdi program given un- 
der the batons of Messrs. Papi and Setti. 
On Feb. 11 she sang in ‘Coq d’Or” at 
the opera. 





Neira Riegger Engaged as Soloist with 
St. Louis Orchestra 


Annie Friedberg has just booked 
Neira Riegger, young American soprano, 
for the Spring Festival at Alton, IIl., 
as soloist with the St. Louis Orchestra 
on May 6. During her stay in the Mid- 
dle West Miss Riegger will appear at a 
number of important concerts. During 
February she will sing at Allentown, 
Pa., and immediately after that she is 
to be soprano soloist at the People’s 
Concert Series at Cooper Union, on Feb. 
18, in an Irish-Gaelic program. This 
will mark Mrs. Riegger’s first New York 
concert appearance. She is contem- 
plating giving a recital in A®olian Hall 
corny next fall. 






































nolence for an occasional concert. This 
week brought us but one event, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. The Art Society brought 
the ensemble here on Friday night. The 
Art Society is something more than a 
name: it really stands for art, spelled 
with a large capital. This is the same 
society that is to bring Ornstein here, 
and it has introduced more artists than 
any other agency. 

The Flonzaleys gave a diversified pro- 
gram that ranged from Gliére to Grain- 
ger, interrupted by a happy half-hour 
spent with Beethoven. The program 
opened with the Beethoven Quartet in 
Lb Flat. It was almost like seeing an old 
friend—Beethoven has been absent so 
long. The Debdussy Quartet, Op. 10, fol- 
lowed the Beethoven. The [F|lonzaleys 
played the one as faithfully as the other. 
The last part of the program consisted 
of the Gliere “Andante con Varazioni,” 
Eugene Goossens’s “By the Tarn” and 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” The 
Gliere work, Andante, proved interest- 
ing, the Variations proved the reverse. 
“By the Tarn” is one of the numerous 
impressions that we get nowadays that 
fail to impress. ‘Molly on the Shore” 
is Percy Grainger at his best. The 
Flonzaleys played as they always do: 
theirs is the epitome of finesse. For a 





the Year” was the work sung. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Fund. 
Rebecca Davidson, pianist; Madeline 
Kahn, contralto, and Chester McKee 
gave a musicale at the Y. M. H. A. on 
Sunday night. Miss Davidson played 
MacDowell and Liszt, Miss Kahn sang 
old Hebrew melodies and a modern song 
by Ralph Lewndo. It was the second of 
a series of three concerts given by the 
Y. M. H. A. featuring iocal artists. 
Reese R. Reese, baritone soloist of 
Christ Methodist Church, lately gave a 


song recital in West Newton. He was 
assisted by Blanche Sanders Walker, 
pianist, and Mary Reese Wilson, con- 


tralto. Mr. Reese was also the solo fea- 
ture at the Monessen Male Chorus con- 
cert Friday night. Mr. Reese is very 
active this year teaching and filling con- 
cert engagements. nH. B. G. 








Two Churches Anxious to Secure Lotta 
Madden’s Services 


Two churches are endeavoring to make 
sure of obtaining the services of Lotta 
Madden, soprano, although her present 
church contract will not expire for five 
months. Miss Madden has been granted 
a considerable increase in salary by the 
West End where 
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Modern Choral Works, Native and Foreign, Among 
the Outstanding Features of Week in Chicago 


Apollo Club Presents Cowen’s “The Veil’? and Florent Schmiti’s Setting of “Forty-Seventh 








Psalm,’’ While Mendelssohns Sing Paul Bliss’s ““The Redman’s Death Chant’’—Thelma 
Given Makes Successful Local Début with the Symphony Forces—Borowski Earns Enco- 
miums as Composer and Conductor in Novel Suite Played by Delamarter’s Men—Flon- 
zaleys, Zimbalist, and Rosen Make Sunday Appearances—Rosenblatt Delights Large 


Recital Audience 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bui.d.ng, 
Chicago, Feb. 15, 1919. 


TRING music, both in solo and en- 
semble, occupied the attention of 
Chicago music folk last Sunday. There 


was the last of three chamber music con- 
certs for this year, given by the Flonza- 
ley Quartet at the Playhouse, where an 
audience which filled every seat in the 
theater gave evidence of its unrestricted 
enjoyment of an especial program of old 
and new chamber music; there was a vio- 
lin recital at Orchestra Hall, given by 
Efrem Zimbalist, and another violin pro- 
gram at Kimball Hall presented by Max 
Rosen. 

The Flonzaley Quartet put forth sev- 
eral new and interesting works, in the 
“Quatre danses anciennes” by Paul Vi- 
dal and the “Two Sketches for String 
Quartet” by the young Itnglish composer 
Eugene Goossens. They also added as 
an encore, a quite unprecedented inci- 
dent in chamber music concerts, the sec- 
ond number from a suite, “Fairy Char- 
acters,” by Joseph Speaight, a delight- 
fully melodious piece, in which the viola 
came in for a particularly fine air called 
“The Lonely Shepherd.” The suite was 
performed here some time ago by these 
players and was suggested by the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare. 

Both the Vidal and Goossens works 
are modern in workmanship and of that 
elegance which is characteristic of the 
French school of composition. They 
were-framed by a Mozart quartet, which 
was played at the beginning, and the 
Menuetto-fuga from the Beethoven Quar- 
tet, Op. 59, No. 3, which ended the for- 
mal program. 

Efrem Zimbalist put his big numbers 
at the start of his recital, bringing to 
both the Goldmark Violin Concerto in 
A Minor and the “La Folia” by Corelli, 
as arranged by David, the authoritative 
style and musicianship which this vir- 
tuoso particularly represents. There 
were also two groups of short pieces and 
several encores. Samuel Chotzinoff 
played the accompaniments adequately. 


Advance Seen in Rosen’s Art 


There has been shown a remarkable 
musical advance in the playing of Max 
Rosen, the young violinist, who began 
his American concert tours last season. 
He plays his program now with much 
more objective qualities than formerly, 
he puts into his music a finer tonal 
equipment, his technique has become 
surer and clearer, and his interpretative 
gifts have correspondingly risen to ar- 
tistic heights. He played the Saint- 
Saéns B Minor Concerto with fine me- 
chanical finish, with a variety of tone 
shading and often with brilliance. The 
last movement pleased especially for the 
dramatic handling which he gave to it. 


There were a number of new and un-— 


familiar compositions on his program, 
including a “Chanson Meditation,” by R. 
Cottenet; “Arva-Valse,” by Paul Juon, 
and a “Hebrew Legend,” by Israel Jo- 
seph. He began the recital with the 
Franck sonata, and there were also some 
short pieces by Kreisler and Auer on the 
list. Emmanuel Balaban was the accom- 
panist. 


The second of the present season’s 
concerts given by the Apollo Musical 
Club tcok place at Orchestra Hall last 
Monday evening, and, under the direc- 
tion of Harrison M. Wild, brought for- 
ward two of the most recent modern cho- 
ral works. Frederick Cowen’s “The 
Veil,” a setting of Robert Buchanan’s 
philosophical peem, and Florent 
Schmitt’s exuberant music to the “Forty- 
seventh Psalm” furnished the club as 
well as its patrons with some music 
which digresses radically from the old 
accepted form of the classic oratorio and 
cantata, and with four American solo- 
ists, with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and with that capital organist, Ed- 
var A. Nelson. Under the direction of 
Mr. Wild these works were given with 
unusual artistry. 

The club was in fine form and sang 
extremely well; and Cora Libberton, so- 
prano; Louis Kreidler, baritone; Fran- 
ces Ingram, contralto, and Warren Proc- 
tor, tenor, all combined their efforts 
in the various solos and ensemble pas- 
sages. Julia Blish, contralto, assisted 
the quartet of singers. 

In the more elaborate Cowen composi- 
tion especial mention must be made of 
Miss Libberton’s singing. This soprano 
brought out the music allotted to her 
with vocal finish, with purity of tone and 
with perfect diction, and in the long duet 
with Warren Proctor scored a marked 
success. 

Louis Kreidler also gave to the lower 
ranges of the music a wealth of tonal 
power and fine expression. He had some 
lengthy solos, which he accomplished 
with vocal ease, and gave to the music 
the ripe and artistic feeling which it de- 
manded. He shared in the success of 
the evening. 

Miss Ingram repeated her part of the 
Mother in the cantata which she sang 
here several seascns ago, and her rich 
contralto gave dramatic weight to her 
part of the performance. 

Miss Libberton also sang the difficult 
solo in the Schmitt work and accom- 
plished wonders with the strange melodic 
lines that occur in this score. 

The entire performance reflected much 
credit upcn the club, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Mr. Wild. 


Feature Native Music 


American compositions were specially 
featured in the concert given at Orches- 
tra Hall by the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club, the ranking male chorus of the 
city, and Mr. Wild brought out several 
new and interesting choral pieces at this 
concert. 

Mest original and truly American in 
theme, in manner and in method was 
Paul Bliss’s “The Redman’s’' Death 
Chant,” a short choral number in which 
the music of the North American Indian 
is realistically pictured both in theme 
and in rhythmic swing. It is genuine 
American music and Mr. Bliss under- 
stands how to write this sort of native 
material. 

John Carpenter’s “The Home Road” 
was an added number and was received 
with many expressions of approval. 
Frances Ingram, contralto. as_ soloist, 
earned for herself a big share of the 
evening’s applause. 

She was listed for a group of miscel- 
laneous songs in which her voice showed 
to the best advantage, and she scored 
particularly with her singing of Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” Later 


in the program she also supplied the solo 
part to the Brahms Rhapsodie, Op. 53, a 
work which, written to the text of 
Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther” and his 
“Travels in the Hartz Mountains,” is 
heavy and rather labored. Miss Ingram, 
despite her vocal gifts and musical at- 
tainments, could not lift the work out 
of its morose depths. 


Miss Given Is Symphony Soloist 


Thelma Given, the violinist, shared 
with Felix Borowski, the well-known 
Chicago composer, the honors of the 


week’s symphony concert. Miss Given 
is a very talented artist, whose many 
gifts had but indifferent opportunities 
in the Jules Conus Violin Concerto. But 
scant as were her chances, to display her 
various musical qualities in the rather 
uninteresting work which she chose for 
her Chicago début (it is understood that 
the occasion was the first time that she 
had played with orchestral accompani- 
ment), she managed to convey the im- 
pression that she has a very far-reaching 
technical mastery of her instrument, a 
temperamental style, musical compre- 
hensicn and an engaging stage presence. 
She had a few lapses of memory and 
there were places also where her intona- 
tion was not perfect, but she was recalled 
at the end of the concert half a dozen 
times, and evidently pleased the some- 
what exacting Friday afternon audience. 

A “Ballet Pantomime” suite by Mr. 
Borowski, conducted by the composer, 
was an especial feature of the concert. 
It was written to a dramatic story fur- 
nished the composer by the Russian 
dancers Pavley and Oukrainsky, and is 
founded on an Oriental tale, “Boudour,”’ 
of caliphs, sirens and slaves. The music 
of “‘Boudour,” the name of the suite bal- 
let, is of much melodic beauty. It has 
the Eastern color, there are passages of 
sensuous lyric character, and there are 
brilliance and interesting rhythm in its 
several divisions. Mr. Borowski dis- 
played his thorough knowledge of the 
art of directing our orchestra, and the 
suite found so much acclaim that he was 
recalled at its conclusion a number of 
times to acknowledge the applause of the 
listeners. 

Eric DeLamarter conducted the rest 
of the concert and gave to Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony a reading which ac- 
centuated its romantic lines, its lovely 
melodies and its quaint changes of 
tempo. The program contained also the 
“Carneval” Overture, Op. 92, of Dvorak 
and the “Norwegian Rhapsody” by Lalo. 
Mr. DeLamarter directed these numbers 
with more assurance and with greater 
poise than he has exhibited thus far 
this season. 


Miscellaneous Events 


Richard Czerwonky, violinist, assisted 
by Edgar A. Nelson, pianist, gave an 
interesting recital last Saturday after- 
noon before the Sisters of the Religious 
Orders. His program comprised the 
Nardini Concerto in E Minor, the “Sym- 


phonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, and four 
short numbers by Wilhelmj, Hubay, 


Tchaikovsky and Paganini. He also ap- 
peared at the Sunday afternoon concert 
given at the Illinois Athletic Club last 
week, assisted by Mr. Nelson. 

Selma Gogg, soprano, was the soloist 
with the Martin Ballmann Orchestra at 
its regular Sunday afternoon concert at 
the North Side Turner Hall and sang 
several selections from ‘“Trovatore.” 
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Leon Sametini, violinist, has bee: 
gaged for the first of the Monday 
citals given at the Statler Hotel in 
cinnati. He also is announced as o1 
the soloists with the Cincinnati 
phony Orchestra. 

A new Suite for two violins and p 
by Edmund Severn, was _ presented 
Richard Czerwonky, Ebba Sundst 
second violinist, and Ruth Bradley, | 
ist, at a recital given here recently. 
work made a very favorable impres 
It is one of the latest American c} 
ber music compositions. 


d’Oex opra FAVE 
Roxan V’Oex, soprano, 


program last Wednesday evening at t) 


Chicago Motor Club. “Ave Ma 
“Oh! Promise Me,” “In Altra Notte’’ 
“Last Rose of Summer” were among 
numbers on her program. 

MAURICE ROSENFE! 


Kneisel Leads Chicagoans Ably 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—A more forma! 
gram and one requiring more 
gifts as conductor faced Mr. Kneis« 
the concerts of the Chicago Symp! 
Orchestra last Friday afternoon. 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, Moz: 
Violin Concerto in E Flat, two mo 


ments from the G Minor String Qua tet 


by Debussy, a “Poéme” for violin « 
orchestra by Chausson and the “E 
anthe” Overture by Weber were ti, 
works presented under the Easter 
leader, and he discloséd musicianly at. 
tainments and a certain artistic style j) 
his readings. 
tering reception. 

Jacques Thibaud, the celebrate: 
French violin master, was the _ solois: 
and in both the Mozart Concerto and } 
the Chausson ‘‘Poeme” (a work new 
Chicago Orchestra patrons) he disclose: 
his mastery of the violin, his remark. 
able technical acquirements, and_ hi: 
warm and full tone. He won a distinc 
success. 

Josef Rosenblatt,. the 
who refused a contract offered him |) 
Director Campanini two seasons ago 0) 
account of orthodox religious scruples, 
came to Orchestra Hall last Sunday 
afternoon and delighted a large auii- 
ence with an unusual program of song 

Cantor Rosenblatt has an exceptiona! 
voice, which, for its chief characteristic, 
is extraordinarily flexible. It has 
warm timbre and an extensive rang 
and, though we may not always agre 
with him in his interpretations of Frenc 
and Italian operatic selections as 
their conventional musical delivery, hi: 
astonishing agility, ease of execution ani 
command of tone were quite remarka)) 

The Jewish songs, like “Eili, Eili,” anc 
other numbers, were rapturously re. 
ceived. 


Mme. Elvyn now, formerly known a: } 


Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, returned to the 
recital stage last Sunday afternoon 
Kimball Hall and gave a program 
which she showed that her short retire- 
ment from public performances has 10 
affected her former technical maste! 
and that she has gained a certain ?e- 
pose, a warmer musical tone anid 
deeper insight into the musical messag' 
of the works which she interprets. 

Her playing of Liszt, Brahms 
Mendelssohn was artistic and clear!) 
presented, and new compositions in he! 
repertory by Cyril Scott, MacDowell anc 
Debussy were given with proper imag: 
ination and with requisite refinement. 
The audience was enthusiastic and (e- 
manded several encores. 

M .A. Mel 





Guilmant School Reception for City 


Chamberlain Berolzheimer 


The Alumni 
mant Organ School will tender a rece 
tion to the Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berol” 
heimer at the Waldorf-Astoria Thus 
day evening, Feb. 27, at 8.30. Mr. ber 
olzheimer is an honorary member of t)' 
association, as the reception is givé 
appreciation of the many favors 
work done by Mr. and Mrs. Bero 
heimer for the Guilmant Organ Se!o' 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer *! 
members of the school and are stud)!" 
with Dr. Carl. Following the rece} 

a musical program will be rendere 
the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, 
sisted by Frank Mellor, solo teno: 
the First Presbyterian Church.  \! 
Mellor will sing a group of songs 
posed by members of the school. A 
per will conclude the evening. 
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He was accorded a flat. 
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Vetropolitan Throngs Cheer 
Maria Barrientos’s Return 


spanish Coloratura Makes Triumphant Re-entry as Gilda, with 
De Luca, Hackett and Other Favorites—Caruso Makes His 
First Appearance This Year as “‘Rhadames’’—Muzio and 
Claussen in Impressive ‘“‘Aida’’ 
Whitehill Creates Splendid Impression as ‘‘Amonasro”’ 
“Boris Godunoff,’”’ “‘Crispino’’ and ‘‘Petruschka’’Are Repeated 


Performance — Clarence 
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DISTINCTLY all-feature perform- 
A ance of “Rigoletto” was that given 
Friday night at the Metropolitan 


Qnera House. For one thing, this was 
the first performance this season of that 
time-defying Verdi work; in the second 
e Maria Barrientos as Gilda made 
her return to the New York operatic 
ctave for this year after her sojourn in 
Havana. Besides the welcome per- 
formance of De Luca as_ Rigoletto, 
Charles Hackett made his initial appear- 
ance as the Duke. What virtues the 
Verdi work possesses have long been dis- 
covered and need not here be discussed, 
but a new light was thrown on its ever- 
ripe popularity by the huge audience 
which, even without the promise of Ca. 
ruso, crowded the house. 

Mme. Barrientos, who on occasions is 
incomparable for pure, limpid quality of 
tone, revealed her finest art in the duets 
of the third and last acts. As the Duke, 
Mr. Hackett was most debonair. His 
singing as a whole was most satisfying 
and marked by greater simplicity and 
openness of tone with less indulgence in 
portamento than his former  perform- 
ances. As Rigoletto, De Luca was the 
dramatie center of the performance, and 
his vocal work was at all times excellent. 
Sophie Braslau, though unannounced on 
the program, took the part of Maddalena 
with her customary success. Rothier was 
an adequate Sparafucile, Mattfeld was 
Giovanna; the rest of an excellent cast 
being taken by Giulio Rossi as Marullo, 
Bada as Borsa, Reschiglian as Ceprano, 
Minnie Egener as the Countess and 
Phyllis White as a Page. Moranzoni 
proved an authoritative conductor. 

F. G 
“Boris Godunoff” Repeated 


] 
Dic 


Adamo Didur rose to extraordinary 
dramatic heights in the title rdle at the 
Metropolitan production of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Boris Godunoff,” Friday evening. 
Mr. Didur is a valuable member of the 
company, but he has rarely given such 
convineing proof of his striking worth 
as he did Friday evening. Vocally he 
was equally satisfactory. 

aul Althouse as Dimitri did some of 
the best singing he has done this season 
and was especially effective in the short 
scene with Matzenauer, Marina, at the 
close of the second act. Mme. Matze- 
nauer has evidently accomplished some- 
thing for which many of her sisters on 
and off the stage strive and that is loss 
of weight. A beautiful costume also 
aided in producing a picture altogether 
lovely and grateful to the eye. 

De Segurola was funny as Varlaam 
Whose love of the flagon aided in his be- 
coming very drunk, but he did not at any 
time overdo the part and added the touch 
of comedy needed to relieve the sombre- 
ness of the story. 

Others in the cast included Mario 
Laurenti who sang exceedingly well the 
role of Tcherniakowsky, Raymonde De- 
launois, Mary Mellish, Kathleen Howard, 
Angelo Bada, Jose Mardones, Pietro 
Audisio, Marie Mattfeld, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Giulio Rossi, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian and Carl Schlegel. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. D. L. L. 


Lazaro in “Tosca” 


Hipolito Lazaro 


; again appeared as 


‘aradossi at Saturday night’s popular- 
br.ced “Tosca,” with Farrar in the title- 
toe. His stage behavior is not flawless, 
Out his singing has agreeable moments. 
Atter the “E lucevan le Stelle,” in par- 
ular, he was heartily applauded. 
Scotti won favor with his familiar im- 


personation of Scarpia, monster of what 
G. B. S. has so aptly branded Sardoodle- 
dom, and Farrar acted her part with 
complementary romanticism. The rest of 
the cast included Giulio Rossi as Angel- 
otti, Paolo Ananian as the Sacristan, 
Giordano Paltrinieri as Spoletta, Louis 
d’Angelo as Sciarrone, Mario Lourenti 
as a Jailer and Cecil Arden as a Shep 
herd. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Crispino” and “Petruschka” 


The performance of Ricci’s “Crispino e 
la Comare” turned out to be a regular 
farewell triumph for Frieda Hempel, who 
was making her this season’s last appear- 
ance in the role of Annetta. The diva 
was in splendid voice and soared to 
heights of dazzling artistic splendor. 
She mastered all florid feats with con- 
summate art, as*baffling as it was beau- 
tiful. She never forced a robusto, she 
does not have to, but kept her exquisite, 
appealing soprano tempered down to a 
glistening silken thread with which she 
completely captivated her audience. 
Especially was this the case, when in the 
third act she sang with superb grace 
Benedict’s “Blue Danube” variations. 
But why seek further befitting appella- 
tions? Mme. Hempel simply gave us 
coloratura art supreme. 

The Crispino of Antonio Scotti was 
again the inspired and inspiring figure 
so characteristic of this profound and 
subtle artist. Incidentally, his baritone, 
both as to quality and utilization, re- 
minded one of the Scotti of years ago. 
A very pleasing Fairy, of much vocal 
and personal charm, was Sophie Bras- 
lau. Thomas Chalmers and Andres de 
Segurola vitalized the scenes effectively 
with their human characterization of 
Doctor Fabrizio and Doctor Mirabolano. 
Conductor Papi gave a spirited, graceful 
reading of the score. 

The following ‘“Petruschka”’ ballet, 
with its ultra-modernism in music and 
idea, obviously interested a great many. 
Still, if such interest did not seem unan- 
imous, the impressionistic characteriza- 
tion not very far from realism which the 
ballet conveys must be held accountable. 
Every new era—and “Petruschka” rep- 
resents an initial stage of such an era 
will ever at first be regarded suspicious- 
ly as an alien element. Pierre Monteux 


conducted the ballet here with finesse 
and there with drastic coloring. 
(O. P. J.) 
Caruso in “Aida” 
Whenever Caruso sings in “Aida” 
there is bound to be such a crush as 
there was at the Metropolitan’ on 


vast house 
5000, while 


Wednesday afternoon. The 
must have held more than 
hundreds had to be turned away. For 
the incomparable tenor was singing 
Rhadumes for the first time this season. 
Throughout the performance Caruso 
sang with superb style. The forceful 
dramatic moments of which the singer is 
so prodigal were introduced with well 
timed economy and so became all the 
more convincing. But being the unde- 
niably great tenor that he is, it also 
behooves Caruso to co-operate with some- 
what keener zest and rather less self- 
confidence in the business on the stage. 

Claudio Muzio was as appealing an 
Aida as ever, impassioned of voice and 
of singularly realistic effect as the regal 
Ethiopian slave. Something of a sur- 
prise was the Amneris of Julia Claus- 


sen. We doubt whether her gorgeous 
contralto voice ever before displayed 
such imposing volume or was imbued 


with such an intensity of emotional ac- 
cent as on this occasion. Her imper- 
sonation also, though bordering a bit on 
Wagnerian statuesqueness, was of stir- 
ring forcefulness. Her acting and vocal- 
ism in the Judgment Hall of the fourth 





act manifestly made a deep impression 
and resulted in her receiving several 
curtain calls individually. 

Another and very pronounced surprise 
was offered by the Amonasro of Clarence 
Whitehill, who on this occasion effected 
his return to the Metropolitan forces. 
With all due recognition of this singer’s 
splendid artistic attributes as displayed 
in the past, we should never have deemed 
him capable of so much dramatic fire 
and temperament or so much vocal color. 
Never has his sonorous baritone shown 
such clarity and volume. Overlooking 
certain slight vacillations in pitch at the 
beginning, his entrance and subsequent 


performance in the second act were 
grippingly effective. But it was in the 
duet in the Nile Scene of Act Three, 


taken at an almost giddying tempo, that 
the baritone manifested overwhelming 
dramatic force and a vocal vitality never 
noticed before. 

Louis d’Angelo sane the part of the 
King with dignity and conviction, and 
José Mardones was an impressive thoug) 
scarcely sufficiently fanatic High Priest. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted, giving, on 
the whole, a spirited and polished per- 
formance, even though the big ensem- 
ble of the third act was musically and 
rhythmically a bit shaky. The pictur- 
esque ballet, with the charming, grace- 
ful solo dancing of Queenie Smith, was 
a treat for weary eyes. Oo. F. @. 


BUFFALO WELCOMES MME. 
GLUCK AND MISS BYRD 


De Stefano, the Harpist, Is Warmly Ap- 
plauded—Municipal Forces in 
Concert 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 14.—-After an 
absence of two years or more Mme. Alma 
Gluck appeared here in recital the eve- 
ning of Feb. 11, under the local manage- 
ment of Mai Davis Smith. Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, was the much ap- 
sienna assisting artist. Eleanor 
Scheib was accompanist. 

Winifred Byrd, pianist, gave a recital 
in the auditorium of d’Youville College, 
Keb. 12. Miss Byrd was heard here for 
the first time and it is quite certain we 
shall hear her again, for she had a great 
success with her audience. Her program 
gave her an excellent opportunity to 
display her powers of performance and 


endurance as well as her’ sensitively 
gifted musical nature. It was one of 
the charming evenings of a none too 
musical season. 

The Municipal Orchestra, under the 


direction of John Lund, gave a concert 
in Elmweod Music Hall on Sunday after- 
noon before a large audience. A feature 
of the program was a composition by 
a Buffalo musician, Charles Zimmerman, 
“Suite from Arabian Nights,” which was 
well received and which had to be re- 
peated in part. Leonard Adams, organ- 
ist, was the soloist, playing effectively 
his allotted numbers. 

At the fourth chronological program 
presented by the Chromatic Club, Satur- 
day afternoon, Marie Rose, contralto, 
sang compositions of Vaccaj, Merca- 
dante and Von Weber with intelligence 
and excellence of style. Una Martin 
in piano numbers of the same _ period 
gave much pleasure by her fine perform- 
ance. -. . 


ELEANOR SPENCER 
TO PLAY WORKS OF 
FRENCH CONDUCTOR 














Eleanor Spencer, the American pian- 
ist, who recently returned from a short 
concert trip in the West, will play at her 
New York recital at Avolian Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon, Feb. 25, Rhene-Baton’s 
“Crépuscule d’Eté” and “Fileuses pres 


de Carantec” from the Suite, “En 
Bretagne,” both novelties for the New 
York concert-goers. During the last 


tour that Miss Spencer made of Europe, 
she had the honor to play under this 
distinguished French conductor’s baton 
in several concerts in Holland, in which 
country he has resided for a number of 
years. Miss Spencer found it, there- 
fore, of more than ordinary interest to 
bring forward in her New York recital 
two of his compositions. Miss Spencer’s 
programs also include works by Bach, 
Liszt, Beethoven, Schumann, Scriabine 
and Chopin. 


CAMPANINI ORDERS 
AN AMERICAN OPERA 


De Koven Commissioned to Com- 
pose Opera on Tale of ‘‘Rip 
Van Winkle’’ 


Contracts were signed on Feb. 15 
tween Cleofonte represent- 
ing the Chicago Opera Association and 


be- 
Campanini, 


Percy MacKaye and Reginald de Koven 
for an opera on the subject of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” 
son in Chicago and afterward in 
York and other cities. 

There are several novel points in re- 
gard to this announcement. For the 
first time in the history of opera in 
America, an American dramatist and 
composer have been commissioned to 
write an opera with a guaranteed pro- 


to be produced early next sea- 
New 


duction by a first-class operatic  pro- 
ducing organization, simply and_ solely 


because of their previous record of artis- 
tic achievement. 


Details Left to Composers 


Apart from a general knowledge of the 
theme of the opera, Mr. Campanini has 
known nothing of the score or libretto, 
and this fact speaks much for the real 
patriotic feeling of the Chicago organiza- 
tion which thus prompts them to sup- 
port unreservedly national operatic pro- 
ductiveness, and is also an unusual and 
definite appreciation of the possibilities 
of national artistic effort along operatic 
lines. 

For many years there has been public 
demand for an opera by American 
authors on a distinctively American sub- 
ject. In this case, the subject of “Rip 
Van Winkle” as a national legend is 
familiar to the whole country, so that 
the desideratum of a thoroughly Amer- 
ican subject for the first time will be at- 
tained. 


From Folk-Lore Angle 


As treated by Mr. MacKaye, the story 
—with entire disregard of the Joseph 
Jefferson play version—will be treated as 
a folk opera, with popular, legendary 
appeal, giving thereby to the composer 
of “Robin Hood” the opportunity for 
melodic expres.ion. 

Mr. Campanini thinks that a legend so 
distinctively American, illustrated by the 
melody, may mark the starting point of 
national opera in the truest sense; and, 
in announcing this contract, he and the 
Chicago Opera Association feel a just 
pride in thus evidencing their desire and 
intent to encourage and support the best 
in national artistic productiveness, and 
feel sure that their support will obtain 
from Messrs. de Koven and MacKaye a 
distinctively national work, which will not 
only appeal to the public as worthy, but 
will also convince that public of the pos- 
sibilities of American operatic produc- 
tiveness. 


Powell Féted in Atlanta as Soloist with 
Cincinnati Symphony 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 10.—The second 
visit of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra to Atlanta drew exceptionally 
big audiences to the Auditorium last 
week, when two concerts were given un- 
der the auspices of the Atlanta Music 
Study Club. In the afternoon there was 
a concert for children, attended by thou- 
sands. The success of this concert, from 
the attendance standpoint, should be 
credited to the endeavors of Mrs. Armond 
Carroll, president of the Atlanta Music 
Study Club. John Powell. the Virginia 
pianist, scored a remarkable success at 
the evening concert. L. K. S. 
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Bostonians 


Give Cordial 


Greeting to Four Soloists 


Concertmaster Fradkin Appears with the Orchestra —- Gluck, 
Maazel and Schroeder Are Admired in Recitals—Fireman 
Rescues Valuable ’Cello from Flames—Rabaud’s Interview 





OSTON, Mass, Feb. 

teenth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra added to the constantly 
increasing evidence of Mr. Rabaud’s 
skill as a maker of interesting programs. 
At this concert there was heard Franck’s 
Orchestral Suite from the Symphonic 
Poem, “Psyché,” Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, with Fredric Fradkin as solo- 
ist, Chabrier’s Prelude to Act II of 
“Gwendoline,” Fauré’s Suite from the 
music to Haracourt’s Comedy, “Shylock,” 
and Berlioz’s Overture, “Le Carnaval 
Romain.” 

The Franck Suite contains four or- 
chestral movements; the entire work 
with the complete vocal parts has un- 
fortunately never been given here. The 
orchestral movements would undoubtedly 
gain in effect if heard with the contrast- 
ing choral numbers, but even alone they 
are very beautiful and spiritual music, 
typical of Franck, and deserving of more 
frequent performance. Fredric fradkin, 
the soloist in the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
was enthusiastically applauded for his 
brilliant performance. Mr. Fradkin’s 
musicianship as concertmaster has al- 
ready earned him the respect of the 
Symphony audiences, but this was their 
first opportunity to know him as a solo- 
ist, and by many recalls they testified to 
their warm welcome and appreciation. 

Faure’s Suite was piayed for the first 
time in Boston, and was well worth hear- 
ing as music apart from its connection 
with Haracourt’s play. Of the seven 
numbers in the suite two were songs, a 
Chanson and a Madrigal. Written with 
the rare charm which characterizes 
Fauré’s songs, these two were sung by 
Arthur Hackett in a sympathetic and 
most delightful manner. His clear and 
expressive voice carried well against 
Fauré’s colorful instrumental back- 
ground. The Nocturne for strings alone 
also had romantic atmosphere. 

The performance of Berlioz’s Overture 
made a brilliant ending to a concert ad- 
mirably planned and interpreted by Mr. 
Rabaud. 

The restoration of Wagner’s music to 
the programs of the Symphony concerts 
seems indefinitely postponed, judging 
from Mr. Rabaud’s recent statement to 
an interviewer: 

“When I arrived in the United States,” 
said Mr. Rabaud, “I could see that the 
general sentiment, as in France, had ac- 
cepted the tacit decision not to play Wag- 
nerian music during the war, in spite 
of the unanimous admiration for this 
music in the two countries. This decis- 
ion, in itself, may be subject to -discus- 
sion; but, in my opinion, we should not 
blame those who, having accepted the 
same, await the end of the war to change 
their attitude. Let us not forget that 
the enemy only obtained an armistice. 
Peace is not signed, and the claims of 
the Allies will find, perhaps, in Germany 
resistance which could only be reasoned 
with by force. For my part, I desire to 
conform to the sentiment of many Amer- 
icans who agree with the French opin- 
ion, and, of course, if some day I would 
think it right to act against public opin- 
ion of my country I would do so in 
France and not abroad.” 


Critics Oppose Americans 


Mr. Rabaud also spoke cordially in 
praise of American music, but seemed to 
feel that the music critics had made up 
their minds that the American composers 
could not possibly produce as good music 
as the European, 

“American composers must be encour- 
aged,” he declared. “That is the way to 
develop a distinctive American school of 
music. The severity of the critics is a 
strongly discouraging factor. We have 
played this season works of Loeffler, 
Chadwick, Converse, Stillman-Kelley, 
Hadley, and Gilbert. More, we are not 
through; there will be other American 
compositions given public hearings be- 
fore the season has closed. I find much 
talent among American composers. I 
must like them, otherwise I would not 
play their numbers. Very frequently 
comes the call for rendition of American 
numbers; when you play them, the crit- 








15.—The four- 





ics” 
the other—smash 
head.”’ 

Mr. Rabaud finds that the audiences 
in this country are very responsive, and 
also that they appear to be well pieased 
with the works or native composers. 


Admire Gluck’s Art 


Admirers of Alma Gluck assembled in 
sucn numvers to hear her last Sunday 
atternoon that every seat in the audi- 
torlum and on the stage ot Symphony 
Hall was taken, and ail the standing 
room was filed. Mme. Giuck sang 
three groups of songs, the first was of 
“Uid Masters,’ including Handel’s “Oh 
Sieep, Why Vost ‘hou Leave Me,” which 
the audience appiauded until a repeti- 
tion was given. ‘the qualities which nave 
made Mme. Gluck so popular held the 
audience in rapt attention throughout 
the concert, ‘Lhe audience refused to 
leave the hall atter the concert and kept 
on applauding after the stage lights 
were turned out and the attendant had 
closed the piano. Finally Mme. Gluck 
and her accompanist, Eleanor Scheib, 
appeared in their fur coats and pacified 
tne audience with one more song. 

Alwin Schroeder gave a ’cello recital 
in Jordan Hall on keb. 12. The accom- 
panist was Kurt Fischer. The program 
was as follows: Boellman, Variations 
Symphoniques; Bach, Suite No. 3; Lo- 
cateili, Sonata; Grieg, Andante, Reli- 
gioso; Lully, Gavotte; Couperin, ‘La 
Precieuse’”’; Debussy, Romance Popper, 
Spanish Serenade, Schubert, “‘L’Abeille.” 

‘he variety of the program displayed 
to the full Mr. Schroeder’s versatility 
and understanding of the music of dif- 
ferent schools. Huis playing of Bach has 
always been justly noted tor its purity 
and taste, and his brilliant performance 
of the variations showed him to be in as 
full possession as ever of his acclaimed 
mastery of the ’cello. Mr. Schroeder’s 
many friends, who are naturally not 
content with hearing him only in the 
Symphony Orchestra, enthusiastically 
welcomed his return to the concert stage. 


—he brought one slim fist down on 


the works on the 


Maazel in Recital 


Marvin Maazel gave a piano recital 
last Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall. 
Mr, Maazel was a new-comer and had 
not been sensationally heralded, but an 
interested audience heard him and 
quickly recognized his ability. Although 
still a young man, Mr. Maazel has al- 
ready acquired a remarkable technical 
equipment with which he should be more 
than able to express whatever he wishes 
to say in the language of music. The 
program, with the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne, the Brahms Variations and the 
“Mephisto Waltz,” might have taxed the 
power and endurance of even an older 
player, but Mr. Maazel emerged with 
the appearance of being quite able to do 
it all over again. As a matter of fact, 
the program would gain greatly by the 
omission of the Bach Chaconne. The 
other numbers furnished abundant proof 
of the pianist’s ability, and the balance 
of the program is now too decidedly on 
the side of technique. Mr. Maazel is so 
proficient technically that he can well 
afford to forget technique for a while and 
cultivate the emotional side of music. 
The Chopin Nocturne and the attractive 
Liadow Barcarolle were musically played 
but they were practically the only num- 
bers in which technique was not pre- 
dominant. Godowsky’s variations on the 
Strauss Waltz made a capital closing 
number for the program, such a welcome 
change from the usual Liszt Rhapsody. 
Several encores were played in response 
to the enthusiasm of the audience. 

The February meeting of the Music 
Lovers’ Club was President’s Day, and 
the program accordingly made a feature 
of the compositions of the club’s founder 
and president, Edith Noyes Greene. The 
concert opened with a group of Mrs. 
Greene’s piano pieces, played by the com- 
poser they were “Venezia,” “Versailles,” 
“On Lake Waushakum,” Prelude ‘“Ca- 
thedral Pines.” Mrs. Greene also took 
the piano part in “The Legend d’Amour,” 
a trio for violin, ’cello and piano; and 
she accompanied a singer and a viclin- 
ist who gave groups of her songs and 
violin compositions. The songs were: 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands,” “Captain, 
My Captain” (from Walt Whitman’s 


poem); for violin there was “Spring- 
time” and a Romance, “Atla and White 
Chief.” The enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence testified to its appreciation of Mrs. 
Greene’s music, which contains effective 
ideas, deft treatment, and sympathy for 
the different mediums employed. The 
Prelude from Mrs. Greene’s opera, “Os- 
seo,” aroused the desire to hear a pro- 
duction of the entire opera. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, and Martha 
Baird, pianist, gave the larger part of 
the second concert in the Winter Enter- 
tainment Course, given in Auburn under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Miss Baird opened the program 
with an Etude by Bortkiewicz, Caprice 
Espagnole by Moszkowski, and “Shep- 
herd’s Hey” by Grainger. Mrs. Little- 
field sang the waltz song from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliette’; “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” by Burleigh; “The 
Nightingale,” by Brockway; “‘The Red, 
Red Rose,” by Cottenet, and the Serenade 
by Gounod. The artists received enthu- 
siastic applause from a large audience. 

Roland W. Hayes, the Boston tenor, 
will start West this month on a concert 
tour which will take him as far as the 
Pacific Coast. On Feb. 24 he will sing 
in Symphony Hall in a patriotic per- 
formance in honor of the Negro War 


Heroes, and immediately afterward 
give recitals in all of our principal c 


Rescue Malkin’s ’Cello 


The $20,000 ’cello belonging to Jo 
Malkin of the Boston Symphony Or 
tra narrowly escaped destruction 
week in a three-alarm fire which gu 
the musician’s apartment in the H 
Ilkley. 

When Mr. Malkin’s wife discov: »¢ 
the blaze in the kitchen of the apartn »y; 
the flames had made such headway 
she was driven out. The ’cello and 
$300 in cash and jewelry were in 
apartment, but Mrs. Malkin had 
thought for the money or jewelry, 
one idea being to save the instrum »} 
She offered $100 reward to any fire) ja; 
who would save it. Daniel H. Twis 
Engine 22 promptly fought his way 
the smoke and flames, secured the 
strument and then refused the rewar 

The New England Conservatory 
just issued No. 1, Vol. I of its new / 
letin. The paper is to appear mont}: 
and the first number gives in four nea: 
and compact pages various items of in. 
terest concerning the present and fornier 
teachers and students, and news of con. 
certs and other activities at the Conser. 
vatory. CHARLES ROEPPER 
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Chicago, Feb. 1, 1919. 


Eger activities at the Chicago 
Musical College and among _ its 
students are as follows: 

Mae Pfeiffer, voice student, appeared 
with success at a recital given at QOsh- 
kosh, Wis., last Sunday. Other engage- 
ments that she has filled have been a 
recital at Neenah, Wis.; one at Elmhurst, 
Ill., Jan. 18, and one before the Arche 
Club, Jan. 17. 

Ruth Meyer, student in organ playing 
and organist of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, is giving monthly recitals at her 
church. Last Sunday she played works 
by Rogers, Stebbins, Horsman, et al. 
Rone Lund, baritone, assisted. 

Rosemary Pfaff, voice student; Lor- 


raine Earnest, violin student, and Bar- 
ton Bachman of the Chicago Musical 
College, gave a concert for the Y. M. 
C. A., Waukegan, Jan. 26, before an en- 
thusiastic audience that packed the hall. 

Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
and Mrs. Kinsey returned last Saturday 
from a trip to New York and Florida. 

Rudolph Reuter is playing a second 
concert at Davenport, Iowa, on Sunday 
next. 

Marguerite Kelpsch, a pupil of Rudolph 
Reuter, gave a concert at Lyon & Healy 
Hall on Tuesday evening last. 

Vera Bowen, pupil of Rudolph Reuter, 
was the piano soloist at the Renaissance 
Club meeting at the Art Institute last 
Tuesday. 

Never before has there been shown so 
much interest in the guest teachers that 
have been engaged for the Chicago Mu- 
sical College’s summer session as has 
been disclosed by students all over the 
country just now. For Percy Grainger, 
Leopold Auer, Herbert itherspoon, 
Oscar Saenger and Clarence Eddy there 
have come requests for registration from 
nearly every state in the Union. 

At the concert given by the College 
Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater, 
the following students in the piano, violin 
and vocal departments gave the pro- 
gram: Esther Berger, Bernice Church, 
Gertrude Rosemond, Maurice Fucha, 
Kathryn Whitfield, James Durham, Lula 
Giesecke, Solidad Rindon and Elizabeth 
Alexander. 

Students of the School of Acting and 
Expression have lately been active in 
public entertainments. Jane Sloan and 
Marion Grant visited the hospital wards 
at Fort Sheridan, Feb. 4, and gave a pro- 
gram for the benefit of wounded soldiers. 
The one-act play, “When the Club 
Meets,” was given at Great Lakes, Feb. 
11, and Claire Watson appeared under 
the auspices of the Daughters of 1812 at 
the La Salle Hotel, Feb. 12. 

The concert given by the Chicago 
Musical College Saturday morning was 
presented by students in the piano, vocal 
and violin departments and by those in 
the ensemble class. The following ap- 
peared: Lolita Kuntz, Adelheid Wolter- 
ding, Vera Bowen, Marie Herron, Harold 
Ayres, Ilse Niemack, Ethel Elkins, Helen 
Kimball, Esther Sopkin, Lillian Prass 
and Bertha Lewis. 

A special feature of the summer ses- 
sion at the American Conservatory will 


be the presence of David Bispham, the 
distinguished baritone. There will be 
lecture courses by John J. Hattstaedt for 
pianists, E. Warren K. Howe for singers, 
and Louise Robyn for children’s work. 

Harris R. Vail and Crawford Keigwin 
of the American Conservatory faculty 
have returned from France and will re- 
sume their professional duties March 1. 

Eva Segarman, soprano pupil of Mrs 
Herman Devries, sang a group of songs 
for the Deborah Society at the Sinai 
Center Thursday evening. 

Harold Henry, the _ distinguished 
pianist, who has but recently been honor- 
ably discharged from the U. S. Army, 
has reopened his studios, and in last 
week’s notice of this event it was incor- 
rectly announced as Studio 618, instead 
of 6138, in the Lyon & Healy Building 
The correction is made herewith, but Mr. 
Henry is so well known as both concert 
pianist and teacher that his many pupils 
and admirers would have no difficulty in 
reaching him were his address no more 
definite than just Chicago. 

M. A. McL. 





IN NEW YORK STUDIOS 











T a lecture in “Songs by American 

Composers,” in Jamaica, L. I., on 
Feb. 7, John V. Marino, tenor, pupil of 
Robert W. Weigester, the New York 
vocal teacher, sang “‘The Swan Bent 
Low,” “A Maid Sings Light,” “As the 
Gloaming Shadows Creep,” sby Mac- 
Dowell; “Roses,” Chadwick; “Last Night 
I Heard the Nightingale,” Salter; “A 
Spirit-Flower,” Campbell-Tipton; “Wind 
of the Downs,” “The Joy of Spring,’ 
Woodman; “To a Messenger,” La Forge; 
A Rose-Fable,” Hawley; “At Parting,” 
Rogers, and ‘“Mavourneen,” Hastings. 
Mr. Marino’s lyric tenor voice was dis- 
closed with skill to the delight of a large 
audience. Mr. Weigester played the ac- 
companiments admirably. 

* * * 


William H. Barber, the New York 
pianist, gave a recital in Ossining School, 
Ossining-on-the-Hudson, on Feb. 10. His 
program included Gavotte in B Minor, 
Bach-Saint-Saéns; Beethoven Sonata, 0P. 
27, No. 2; Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in A 
Minor; MacDowell’s Prelude, Op. 10, No. 
1; Stavenhagen’s Caprice and _ Inter- 
mezzo”; “Ponchinelle” by Rachmaninoff, 
“Spinning Song” from “Flying Dutch- 
man,” Wagner-Liszt; Chopin’s Romance 
from the E Minor Concerto (arranged DY 
H. Scholtz), and Valse in C Sharp Minor, 
“Heaven, Absolve My Soul,” Lassen- 
Liszt, and Hungarian Rhapsodie No. !2. 


* * * 


On Tuesday evening, Jan. 28, a numer 
of Claude Warford’s students enterta!:'& 
their friends at the fourth studio rec'‘a! 
given this season. Several newcom’'s 
were heard. Gertrude Eastment, 
prano; Hannah Harris, contralto, ©! 
John Lane, tenor, shared the honors 
Anna Flick, soprano, and Mary Da} 
contralto. Elizabeth Eckel, E 
Wolverton and Tilla Gemunder, all 
pranos, and Lola Gillies, contralto, g: "° 
the final numbers of an entertaining Pp 
gram. Ralph Cox, composer, was pres 
and accompanied his new songs,’ “! 
Hill-Top” and “Somebody Loves Me,” 
the Misses Davis and Gillies. 
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KOFIEFF APPEARS 
AGAIN IN RECITAL 


R in Composer-Pianist Applauded by 
, Large Audience—Futurism 
That Isn’t Futurism 


re Prokofieff gave another recital 
jjiian Hall last Monday afternoon. 
4 jarge audience, apparently satisfied 
t was getting the real thing in 


PR 


fut sm, applauded the yellow-haired 
pianist, occasionally registering its ap- 
pre ition in the wrong place. Proko- 
fef layed his own Sonata in C Minor 
and ten “Visions Fugitifs” (why not 


“Pycgitives”?), three short pieces by 
Scriabine—“Prélude,” “Désir” and the 
twelfth “Etude’—and Tchaikovsky’s G 


Major Sonata. He played one and all 
with great expenditure of energy and 
icteely tone. The listeners attached 


chief importance to his own emana- 
since they are reputed wicked, 
very wicked music—music that kicks 
the traces and exhibits a kind of 
Greenwich Village behavior right out in 
view of nice, respectable folks. All the 
world loves a sinner and, inasmuch as 


tions, 


| Prokofieff’s music has been heralded and 
‘in some quarters even’ acclaimed the 
Flimit of tonal transgression, what won- 
‘der that half the battle is won before he 
} 


begins to play? 
The only trouble is that Prokofieff’s 


‘bark is vastly worse than his bite and 
‘his futurism is of the nursery variety. 


He uses tablespoonfuls of harmonic ipe- 


ecac, but never for a moment gets along 


without a scaffolding as real futurists 
do. In the particular works exposed on 
Monday he clings almost constantly to 
Schumann’s coattails. The sonata (his 


‘fourth) might have been written by the 
‘composer of the “Carnival” during his 


The 
Fortunately 
The souvenir had 
evaporated by the time one reached the 
open air. Sometimes he faintly echoed 
Chopin. Futurism, as Ornstein and 
Schonberg have exemplified the term, it 
was not. Merely like old familiar faces 
distorted by the dreams of an uneasy 
night consequent upon a late repast of 
lobster, truffles, champagne and kindred 
delicacies. 

The Scriabine affairs, like Mr. Proko- 
fieff’s visions, were short-lived. The best 
of them, the Etude, is but Chopin’s “Rev- 
olutionary” Study something under the 
weather. mE F. FP. 


sojourn in the asylum at Bonn. 
“Fugitive Visions” as well. 





Rosalie Miller Impresses Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH., Feb. 12.—After Rosa- 
lie Miller, the young New York soprano, 
had made her very successful appear- 
ance with the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 9, the committee of the Roose- 
velt Memorial called on the young art- 
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ist and requested her to appear at the 


Memecrial. As the singer had always 
been an ardent admirer of the late 


Colonel Roosevelt, she readily acquiesced, 
and that evening sang Roosevelt’s favor- 
ite hymns, “Lead, Kindly Light,” and 
“Crossing the Bar.” 

As a result of this appearance, the 
chairman of the Exchange Club of De- 
troit asked Rosalie Miller to favor the 
next day’s luncheon of this well-known 
business organization with several solos. 
Consequently, on the following Monday 
the singer sang to an exclusively male 
audience. She received an ovation from 
the members. 


HELEN JEFFREY GIVES 
ANOTHER RECITAL 





Helen Jeffrey, Violinist. Francis 
Moore, Accompanist. ZEolian 
Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 14. The 


Program: 


Brahms; 
Saint- 
Allegro, 


Sonata in D Minor, 
Concerto in B Minor, 
Saéns; Praeludium et 
Pugnani - Kreisler; “Mélancolie,” 
Samuel Gardner; “Miniature,” 
Francis Moore; “Habanera,’”’ Sara- 
sate 








WERRENRATH’S DEBUT 
IN OPERA FOLLOWS 
RECORD SEASON 











A tone of suavity, good taste and in- 
telligence, with a fair mastery of tech- 
nique, distinguished Helen Jeffrey’s 
playing at her second A®olian Hall re- 
cital. The weather did its best to affect 
her intonation, but succeeded only occa- 
sionally, and her audience was not only 
good sized, but distinctly friendly. 

Miss Jeffrey played the Brahms So- 
nata thoughtfully, with a breadth and 
dignity of treatment especially notable 


in the Adagio movement, after which 
she was vigorously applauded. The Un 
poco presto’s lovely piano accompani- 
ment was more pleasingly played by 
Francis Moore than the first movement, 
in which his instrument inclined some- 
what to obtrusiveness. Miss Jeffrey 
lacked somewhat in crispness of tone 
here, also her harmonics left something 
to be desired. 

It was perhaps a pity that the young 
violinist chose works of such difficulty 
as this sonata and as the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto; the latter, by the way, should 
have had orchestral accompaniment. The 
smaller numbers of her last group were 
more in keeping with Miss Jeffrey’s pres- 
ent style; there is no doubt, however, 
that if she continues her present serious 
and intelligent work she will one day at- 
tain much higher achievements. 

Mr. Moore’s charming “Miniature”’ re- 
ceived especial applause from an audi- 
ence evidently pleased with both eee 

















Reinald Werrenrath, the American 
Baritone 


Reinald Werrenrath’s debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 19 is 
the crowning event to seven weeks’ ac- 
tivity which began his 1919 season. From 
the first of January to Feb. 19 there were 
twenty recitals, including three appear- 
ances in New York and one in Brook- 
lyn—Jan. 1, at ASolian Hall (second all- 
English recital of the year); Jan. 13, 
Waldorf-Astoria (Bagby Morning Musi- 
cale); Jan. 14, Carnegie Hall (Humani- 
tarian Cult), and Feb. 10, Brooklyn 
Academy of Music (ali-English recital). 
In Brooklyn not only was the huge 
Academy of Music packed, but more 
than 250 persons were on the stage, and 
the enthusiastic audience forced the 
baritone to give ten encores at the con- 
clusion of his various groups. 

Other concerts were on Jan. 6. Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; Jan. 15, Brockton, Mass.; 
Jan. 20, Topeka, Kan.; the 21st, Law- 
rence, Kan.; tle 23d, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Joplin, Mo., on the 27th; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on the 30th, and Tulsa, Okla., on 
the 3lst. Then in February he ap- 
peared in Nashville, on the 3d; Paterson, 
N. J., on the 6th; New Brunswick, N. J., 
on the 7th, and on the 8th, in Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. The 10th brought him to 
Brooklyn, the 11th to Hartford, Conn., 
and the 14th to Newport News, Va. 

Two days after his operatic début 


45 
Mr. Werrenrath will give his third all 
English New York recital. at New York 


University. He has also been engaged 


as soloist at the Evanston North Shore 
Festival, the Newark (N. J.) and the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Festivals. 


CITIES WELCOME FALK BACK 


Violinist Evokes Much Admiration in 
Four Recitals, All “Returns” 


Jules Falk, the violinist, gave recitals 
in Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 28; Alliance, 
Ohio, Jan. 31; Canton, Ohio, Feb. 7, and 
in Youngstown, Ohio, Feb. 8. All four 
recitals were return engagements. Mr. 
Falk’s recital in Wheeling at the City 
Auditorium was an unqualified success. 
His quiet, dignified personality and his 
musicianship made a deep impression. 
There were notable qualities in his in- 
terpretation of the Chaconne, by Bach, 
for violin alone. The strongly contrast- 
ing “Carnaval Russe,” by Wieniawski, 
showed convincingly Mr. Falk’s ability 
as a virtuoso. 

At Alliance, Ohio, he was greeted by 
a capacity audience and at Canton, Ohio, 
his recital at the Auditorium brought 
out one of the largest audiences of the 
season. After the recital a representa- 
tive coterie of Canton musicians request- 
ed Mr. Falk to play several additicnal 
compositions. The following evening, at 
Youngstown, he again distinguished 
himself in a recital at the Masonic Audi- 
torium. The programs consisted of 
works by Eccles, Couperin, Bach, 
Dvorak, Cecil Burleigh, Chabrier, Al- 
béniz-Franko, Debussy, Hubay and 
Wieniawski. Mr. Falk was ably assisted 
at the four recitals by Mary Comer- 
ford, contralto, and Malvina Ehrlich, 
pianist. 


David Bispham Appears with Philadel- 
phia Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16.—David Bis- 
pham, infrequently heard here of 
late, delighted the audience which heard 
him in conjunction with the local 
Mendelssohn Club’s first subscription 
concert of the year in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Friday night. 
His virile baritone and impeccable enun- 
ciation were displayed in effective num- 
bers. A special feature of the concert 
was a work written by Camille W. Zeck- 
wer of this city to words by Joyce Kil- 
mer, the American poet, killed in action 
in France last August. Kilmer and 
Zeckwer had been friends and it was the 
Philadelphia musician’s promise to set 
the young soldier-poet’s “Soldier’s Pray- 
er” to music. The tribute was sympa- 
thetically and touchingly paid. At the 
close of the concert there was a perform- 
ance by the club’s admirably trained 
choir of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
stirringly harmonized by H. W. Parker. 
The accompanists for the evening were 
Agnes Cune Quinlan and_ Elizabeth 
Gest. 


UMBERTO SORRENTINO 


Scores Brilliant Success in Nation’s Capital City 
WASHINGTON GIVES THE 





TENOR 


An Ovation at His Appearance There in the TEN STAR Series 


The Washington Star, by Philander John- 


gon, 
Sorrentino is a new 


ish enthusiasm that 


personality. He 
approached his work with a spirit of boy- 
elicited 


Sorrentino is individual in style, 


confiding perhaps in the 


ence, but 
assertion of his 
powers. 


interest. extraordinary 


Temperament he has abundantly. 
His tone control is such that he is able 


to deliver a firm clarity even in the most 
pianissimos. Hi 
which calls up the im- 
pression of sentiment in his work rather 
his facility of 
vocal expression being such that the tech- 
matter of course. His pro- 


delicate 
colorful richness 
than that of 


nique is a 


gram was naively heterogeneous, 
the simple American 
the wonderful ‘‘Pagliacci’’ number, which 
he gave in response to enthusiastic recall 
at the conclusion of his 
His early encore numbers were bold ex- 
Evidently he 
Me Back to Old 
beloved as a truly American melody, and 
bestowed on it a warmth of feeling which The artists for this concert 
polished and cynical con- 
resist. 
the Latinized negro ditty was quaint, but 
it brought demands for another song from 
the many who were delighted to find the 
simple home ballad treated with as much low 
tenderness and skill as if it were one of 
classics. For 


from 


periments. 
‘Carry 


only the most 
ventionality could 


the world 


stepped boldly into 








technique, 


second series. 


assumed 


an encore 
the domain of the 
popular Irish balladist and sang ‘‘Mother 
Machbree’’ with a grace and finish which 


voice has a The Washington Times. J. 


STAR SERIES 


ranging 


folk song to presenting a most 


bons Huneker, 
that 


the eterna! whole.”’ 


The effect of and Umberto Sorrentino, a new 
with an Italian temperament; a 
lovely voice. 


voice of suavity and 
young. buoyant and picturesque, a 
he able ‘‘Figaro’’ as he showed in the 
politan Song of De Crescenzo. 


Italian thing. 


gave it a new element of musical dignity. 

over- 

assumption 

sympathetic taste on the part of his audi- 
masterfully compelling in the +e ; 

» i the g . ars 

musica] 1e gift of the opera 


“‘Types’’ came into strong relief at the 
sixth of the ten-star series of concerts at 
the National Theater yesterday afternoon, 
appealing temptation 
to expound on their infinite variety. ‘*° 
detest the implication of the word type,’’ 
writes that charming analyst, James Gib- 
**beljeving that there are 
no types, only humans, each a microcosm, 
Virginny’’ was a law unto himself, and yet a chunk of 


were 
daintiest of prima donnas, Maggie Teyte, 
tenor, 
warm, 


the 


Umberto Sorrentino has a luscious mel- 
lure. He 
verit- the end of his first group. 
Nea- The two 
His upper 
voice is resonant, the impassioned native 


Brilliant in *‘Tosea” 
aa __ Dignity, authority, in the ‘*Tosca’’ 

The Stars Were Shining,’ with 
vocal beauty, showed 
i urtist that is in- 
herently his own. By request and quite 
Impromptu Mr. Sorrentino sang “Carry 
Me guck to Ol’ Virginie’’—he should 
make this song his own. 


aria 
dra- 


matic insight and 


MacBride. 
“TYPES” FEATURE OF SIXTH 


The Washington Herald 


SONG BIRDS SCORE 
TRIUMPH 


A joint recital was given at the Na- 
tional Theater yesterday afternoon by two 
brilliant young artists, Maggie Teyte, 
soprano, and Umberto Sorrentino, 
tenor. This was the sixth and 
the most delightful of the “Ten 
Star Series.” 

Wins Audience 


Umberto Sorrentino won his audience 
immediately with his contagious smile, 
abundance of temperament and easy man- 
ner, The soft, caressing quality of his 
voice delighted the audience and they ap- 
is plauded enthusiastically for an encore at 


TWO 


Immediately 


artists closed the program 
with «a duet and their voices blended so 
beautifully that they were recalled tea 
sing the same number 


D. PALMER, (Sorrentino’s Representative) 225 West End Avenue, New York 
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KENOSHA, Wis.—Dora Heyman, Chi- 
cago pianist, and Victor Baer gave a re- 
cital here recently as a benefit for the 
Fatherless Children of France. 

* * x 

TaAcoMA, WasH.—Mrs. Mary Hum- 
phrey King, Tacoma soprano, was solo- 
ist for the Seattle Ladies’ Musical Club 
at the MacDowell concert given Jan. 27. 

* * *K 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Leman 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, J. W. F 
Leman, conductor, has been engaged for 
a second season on the Steel Pier. 

ok Kk oK 

CocoANUT GROVE, FLA.— Wah Wah 
Taysu, an Indian singer, and Ethel 
Juvell, pianist of the Boston Conserva- 
tory, gave a joint recital at the Union 
Congregational Church Feb. 6. 

* * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Has- 
sell Conservatory of Music presented 
Ashley Ropps, an excellent baritone, In 
recital on Feb. 8. Mr. Ropps was as- 
sisted by Irwin E. Hassell, pianist. 

K * * 


CHARLES City, Iowa.—Grace Episco- 
pal Church has secured H. W. Mayne as 
director for the adult choir. Rev. W. 
C. Bimson is leader of the boys’ choir. 
Dr. C. Ramage is substituting as organ- 
ist until a permanent organist is secured. 

a. =< = 

LANCASTER, Pa.—Mrs. Charles K. 
Eichler of Millersville has accepted the 
position of organist and choir director 
at the Moravian Church in this city. 
She was a pupil of Mme. Lisa Delhaze- 
Wickes, Carl Dietrich of Brooklyn and 
J. Warren Andrews. 

x * * 

FITCHBURG, MaAss.—The vested choir 
of Christ Church, assisted by visiting 
soloists, gave Gaul’s “Holy City” on Feb. 
2, before a congregation that filled the 
church to capacity. Herbert C. Pea- 
body, organist and choir director, pre- 
sided at the organ. | : 

WATERLOO, IA.—Grace Ullemeyer of 
Rock Island, Ill., has been engaged as 
Supervisor of Music in the public schools 
to succeed Winifred Garver, who has re- 
signed. Miss Ullemeyer is a graduate of 
music from Northwestern University and 
has had three years’ experience in music 
teaching. 

. 2s 

SEATTLE, WASH —Jean Kantner, boy 
soprano, was the soloist with the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Everett, Wash., last 
week. Hilda Levida Lindgren, soprano, 
and Gwendolyn T. Lewis, pianist, spent 
several days last week giving concerts 
for the soldiers in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings at Camp Lewis. 

* *  * 

New YorkK.—Among the public lec- 
tures of the week given in the public 
schools was one by Loretta C. Ryan on 
“Music and Its Charms.” “Music in 
Italy To-day” was the subject of the 
lecture given by Giuseppe A. Randegger 
at Public School No. 51 of the Bronx. 
Both lectures were illustrated by vocal 
and instrumental numbers. 

= * A 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Edwin H. Le- 
mare gave his usual splendid organ ,re- 
cital recently at the Civic Auditorftum, 
one of the most interesting numbers be- 
ing his own “Marche Heroique.” He 
was assisted by the Treble Clef Club, 
directed by Homer Henley, with Mrs. 
Harry Haley and Mrs. M. Comyges as 
soloists, and Elsie Young at the piano. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Ruth Suffel and 
La Rue Loftin, two young pianists, were 
recently heard in programs given by 
the Hertzburg Musical Club. Ruth Suf- 
fel played the D Minor Concerto by 
Mozart and “Valse de Concert” by Wien- 
iawski, and La Rue Loftin played Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinning Song” and a Liszt 
Rhapsodie. 

* * * 

OSHKOSH, Wis.—May Pfeiffer of Chi- 
cago gave a recital recently in this city 
at the First Congregational Church. 
Assisting her on the program were Lois 
Munger, instructor of music at the Osh- 
kosh Normal School, who gave violin 
numbers, and Clarence E. Sheppard, who 
accompanied both artists. 
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TACOMA, WASH.—Under the direction 
of Dr. Robert L. Schofield, the vocal and 
piano students of the Puget Sound Con- 
servatory of Music were heard in a de- 
lightful recital on Jan. 30 at the college 
chapel. Each number showed carefyl 
study and was given in artistic manner. 
Thirty pupils participated. 

* * oe 

SEATTLE, WASH —A vesper organ re- 
cital, arranged by Judson Mather, was 
heard at Plymouth Church on Feb. 2. 
Assisting was the Plymouth choir, com- 
posed of Margaret N. Hemicn, soprano; 
Mrs. Adam Beeler, contralto; James 
Harvey, tenor; Wilfred Worth, baritone. 
Solos were’ by Archie Smith, baritone, 
of Camp Lewis. 

* * x 

TACOMA, WASH. — Mrs. Louise Van 
Ogle, the well-known musician and lec- 
turer, is making a Pacific Coast tour, 
presenting her interesting lecture-recit- 
als on Russia and other European coun- 
tries. A Lenten lecture course by Mrs. 
Van Ogle, which has been enjoyed by 
Tacoma musicians for several years, is 
scheduled again for this season. 

Mount VERNON, N. Y.—The com- 
munity chorus of the grammar schools 
held its first meeting on Feb. 3 with 
promising results. The chorus will meet 
cnee a month. The Clef Club, a chorus 
of mixed voices, at its first appearance 
this season sang  Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” with Ellis 
Doyle as the soloist. T. W. Sturgeon 
conducted the performance. 

*k ok te 


LEMON City, FuLA.—The first Com- 
munity “Sing” was a decided success, 
under the management of J. A. C. Reach 
of the Naval Air Station at Deimer 
Key recently. Mrs. Haegar, president 
of the Mother-Teacher League, who was 
instrumental in starting the movement, 
opened the meeting with a talk. A score 
of girls sang under the direction of W. 
E. Edwards. 

* * * 

APPLETON, Wis.—Advanced pupils of 
Nettie S. Fullinwider and Mary Mar- 
guerite Arens were heard in a recital 
recently at Peabody Hall. Those who 
appeared were Beverly Murphy, Kath- 
erine Pratt. Mae Eiler, Miriam Peabody, 
Josephine Buchanan, Querin Duester, 
Kenneth Breitrick Sacker, Jennie 
Shapiro, Evaline Kreiss, Elspeth Nickell 
and Alice Pfeifferle. 

* * ok 

KENOSHA, Wuis.—Members of the 
Schubert Club recently heard a talk by 
Margaret Becker on the “History of the 
Organ.” She illustrated her talk by ex- 
amples played on the fine organ of the 
Congregational Church. Following her 
talk, a program was given by Miss 
Becker, Mrs. Joseph Gasser, Ida Mae 
Ferry, Mrs. J. M. Gaffney, Mrs. Richard 
Cavanaugh and Mrs. W. H. Schroeder. 

ok * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Gaul’s “Ruth” was 
sung at Grace M. E. Church on Feb. 2 
by a large chorus. The soloists were 
Avonne Johnson, Miss Jameson, Mildred 
Wittick, W. W. White, Helen Keagy, E. 
Rickirt, Miss Hostetler, Laura Neville 
and Helen Worrell. Edwin Swain, bari- 
tone; Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Josef 
Martin, pianist, gave two concerts, Feb. 
3 and 4, at the First Congregational 
Church. 

* * & 

BuTTE, Mont. — Phyllis Wolfe had 
charge of the musical program presented 
on Feb. 9, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the residence given by Dr. Mur- 
ray for a Soldiers and Sailors Club to 
be conducted by the Y. M. C. A. The 
musical numbers were given by Phyllis 
Wolfe, soprano; Mrs. Althea Hamlin, 
mezzo-scprano; Marguerite Davies, con- 
tralto, with Gladys Huffman as accom- 
panist. 

* ok * 

MADISON, WIs.—A _ successful concert 
was given at the High School recently. 
The High School orchestra, glee club and 
chorus gave numbers. Soloists were 
Dorothy L’Hommedieu, Max Peterson, 
Arthur Van Velzer. A trio, composed 
of Janet Brietenbach. piano; Samuel 
Weidman, ’cello, and Dorothy Hess, vio- 
lin, gave numbers. Esther Schlimgen 
and Charles Demarest gave some piano 
compositions. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—The Orange 
Musical Art Society, under the baton 
of Arthur Woodruff, recently gave a re- 
cial that met with the hearty approval 
of a large audience in the East Orange 
High School auditorium. One of the 
numbers was “A Dreaming Rose,” by 
Victor Harris, who dedicated his com- 
position to the conductor and his chorus. 
The soloist was Arthur Loesser, whose 
playing met with hearty applause. 

* * % 

WORCESTER, MAss.—One of the finest 
programs that has' been heard in 
Worcester was given at the First Church 
of Christ on Feb. 7, by the Quinsiga- 
mond Quartet, consisting of Charles A. 
Grosvenor and Lester W. West, first and 
second tenors; W. Wilmont Aldrich and 
Miltcn C. Snyder, first and _ second 
bassos, and the quartet was assisted by 
Marion Jackson, reader, and the Algon- 
quin Orchestra, Elizabeth Ramsdell, 
leader. 

* *« 

NORGANTOWN, W. VA.—A series of 
four ensemble concerts were begun at 
the School of Music of the University of 
West Virginia, of which Louis Black is 
director and head of the vocal depart- 
ment. The first concert given in Jan- 
uary was presented by Mr. Black and 
Max Donner, instructor in violin and 
ensemble, accompanied by Mrs. Black. 
At the second concert in February the 
assisting artist was Elsa Gundling-Duga, 
soprano. 

* * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The program for 
the Sunset Club musicale, Jan. 29, was 
given by Mrs. Vivian Strong Hart, so- 
prano; Willis McKinley, pianist; Lulu 
Shephard Johnson and Adilina C. Apple- 
ton, accompanists. New compositions by 
Carl Eppert and Mrs. Appleton were 
heard on this program. The program 
for the Twilight Musicale, Feb. 2, was 
given by Arville Belstad, pianist; Hildur 
L. Lindgren, soprano; Claude Madden, 
violinist; Robert R. Edgar, tenor. 

* 1 * 

TACOMA, WASH.—At St. Leo’s Audi- 
torium a large assemblage gathered for 
the reception and program honoring the 
Sisters of the Visitation Academy on St. 
Brigid’s Day. The musicale on Jan. 28 
by the Knights of Columbus, dedicating 
the new clubhouse, was one of the bril- 
liant events of the season. Soloists ap- 
pearing, assisted by the Copper City 
Male Quartet of Camp Lewis, were Ca- 
millia Pessimier, Agnes Lyon, Rose 
Schwinn, Chaplain A. J. Haupt, Earl 
Williams, Hugh Winder and R. J. 
Morris. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Harmony and 
Crescendo Clubs gave a musicale Feb. 8 


at the State Education Building for the' 


benefit of Albany Council of Girl Scouts, 
under the direction of Helen M. Sperry. 
A cycle of Indian songs was given by 
the club members in costume with de- 
scriptive readings arranged by Miss 
Sperry. Assisting soloists were Mrs. 
Daniel S. Benton and Lucile Walter, so- 
pranos, and Julia M. Verch, violinist. 
The Harmony Club also gave a musicale 
at the Holy Innocents Church recently, 
assisted by Miss Verch and Mabel Spen- 
cer. 
%* * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The second organ 
concert in the Series of 1919, given at 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, was 
given Feb. 7, presenting Dr. Fred Wolle 
of Bethlehem, Pa., organist, and Mrs. 
Florence Cresby Cook, contralto, with 
George E. Fisher accompanist for Mrs. 
Cook.. Dr. Wolle gave a delightful pro- 
gram of Bach numbers mostly from 
Bach’s lighter and more joyous moods, 
and a modern group. Mrs. Cook sang 
the Grieg “Autumn Gale” with dramatic 
feeling and beautiful tone quality, ably 
acccmpanied at the organ by Mr. Fisher, 
the church organist. 

:* « 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Three perform- 
ances of Handel’s “Messiah” were given 
on Jan. 24, 27 and 28 at the First Bap- 
tist Church by the Community Chorus 
of San Antonio and the Kelly Field Glee 
Club, under the auspices of the War 
Camp Community Service of San gAn- 
tonio, conducted by David Griffin. he 
soloists were Mrs. Fred Jones and Mrs. 
E. P. McKenna, sopranos; Elsa Harnes, 
and Madeline Sanders, contraltos; Her- 
bert Roberts and C. C. Biehl. tenors; 
Herbert Wall and Willis Wierman, 
basses; Walter Dunham at the organ, 
Hector Gorjux at the piano. 

* ao 1K 

Houston, TEx.—The French Veter- 
ans’ Army Band spent Feb. 7 in the 
city. These musician heroes were re- 
ceived by the members of the local army 
motor corps and the Chamber of Com- 
merce entertained them at dinner in the 
afternoon. They gave a patriotic con- 
cert in the City Auditorium before an 


enthusiastic audience of nearly 
persons and Houston’s contributior 
the funds of the Foyer du Soldat, 
whose benefit this French Army B , 
plays, is handsomely large. The a: 
was under the volunteer manageme: 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders. 

* * & 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Red Tria: »’, 
Symphony Orchestra of Central Y. \ 
C. A., Brooklyn, with Carl J. Sime»: 
conductor, was heard at the Har 
Place Baptist Church, on Feb. 5, in », 
effective program. Theresa A. Sm : 
soprano, assisted. The orchestral n 
bers included Flotow’s Overture f 
“Martha,” Planquette’s “Bells of 
mandy,” 
Major, which proved perhaps a |)‘, 
ambitious for the amateur organizat ., 
which did better work in the sim) le 
numbers. Miss Smith displayed . 
charming voice. Anne McLeary acc 
panied ably. 

_LANCASTER, Pa.—One of the best 
citals ever given by the Wolf Insti 
of Pianoforte and Organ Playing wy 
that presented on Feb. 3 by Frances | 


Harkness and Earle W. Echternach: at 
the Martin Auditorium in commemy rs. 


tion of the founding of the instity: 
twenty years ago and, incidentally, 
celebrate the birthday of Mendelss}); 
A Mendelssohn sonata was played }y 
Richard Stockton and other numb. 
were given by Edna Mentzer 
Charles E. Wisner at the organ re-it, 
presented in the St. James Episcoy: 
Church on Feb. 2 by the local Orgs: 
ists’ Association. 
x * x 

MADISON, WIs.—A new society, name 
the Ada Bird Club, has been organize; 
in honor of Ada Bird, founder of th 
Wisconsin School of Music. Miss Bir: 
is well known in Madison musical ci: 
cles, having been for years connecte: 
with the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music and the University of Wisconsi 
Scheol of Music. All students of th 
School of Music of high school age ar 
eligible to membership in the club, whic! 
meets once a month. Officers are Charles 
Demarest, president; Catherine Devine, 
vice-president; Willis Tressler,  treas. 
urer; Richard Roberts, secretary; on 
committees are Catherine Devine, Esthe 
em Marjorie Moseffi and Bernic 
per. 


So ok * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Songs by a doubk 
quartet featured the meeting of the Mon. 
day Musical Club Feb. 10. The singers 
were Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus and Mrs 
Raymond N. Fort, first sopranos; Mrs 
Walter L. Hutchins and Florence \ 
Loftus, second sopranos; Mrs. Horatio 
S. Bellows and Mrs. William B. Smith. 
first altos; Mrs. J. W. Pattison and Mr: 


W. D. K. Wright, second altos. Sol 
numbers were given by Mrs. Fred (¢ 
Stahl and Mary Whitfield, pianists; 


Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, soprano, ani 
Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, alto. The accom: 
panists were May E. Melius and Mrs 
George D. Elwell. 
*x* *« x 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—An interesting pro- 
gram was given recently at a recital for 
the Independent Artists Society, wit! 
Mme. Elfride Hoffregen, pianist, and 
Ernest Hoffregen, ’cellist, as soloists. 4 
feature of the occasion was the ‘cell 
playing of Walter Hoffregen, a pupil of 
his father. The program included the 
Brahms Sonata in E Minor, for pian 
and ’cello, played by Elfride and Ernest 
Hoffregen ; Master Hoffregen’s interpre: 
tation of a Locatelli Cantabile and of 
Rummer’s “Russian Folk Song” Far: 
tasy; Beethoven’s Dance in C Major, 
Miss Hoffregen at the piano, and the A?- 
dante Tranquillo and Allegro, by Saint 
Saéns, with Elfride and Ernest Hof 
ragen, for piano and ’cello. 

ok * a 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Elizabeth St. Ives of 
New York, soprano, sang “The Frien( 
of the World,” written by Henry Hailey, 
in memory of Roosevelt, at a Roosevel! 
memorial service, Feb. 9, at the Staté 
Street Presbyterian Church. A quartet 
comprising Miss St. Ives. soprano; Mrs. 
Clarence T. Weaver of Troy, contra!t0: 
Everett T. Grout of Schenectady, teno" 
and Roy H. Palmer of Troy, baritoné 
sang Roosevelt’s favorite hymns 
Roosevelt memorial service was give? !" 


the Assembly Chamber Sunday eveniné 


by a double quartet comprising \"S 
Charlotte Bord Gilbert and Alice E. [8) 
lor, sopranos; Mrs. Elizabeth C. B we! 
and Mrs. Mabel C. Van Olinda, contr” 
tos; George W. Franklin and Ch st® 
Meneely, tenors, and Fritz Bierm« =‘¢ 
and Jesse R. Fenton, bassos. At a /!! 
coln memorial service at Temple © 
Emeth Friday evening, the organi.‘ 
Austin Springer, played for the ‘* 


time his new composition, ‘To ees 


America,” dedicated to the memory ” 
Roosevelt. 
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ANSKY PRODUCES 
ITALIAN TONE POEM 





N York Philharmonic Orchestra, 

(onductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 

-t, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 

b. 13. Soloist, Louise Homer, 
ntralto. The Program: 

Brahms; 


‘ragic” Overture, 


“ Procession,” César Franck; 
{ of “Lia” from “L’Enfant 
prodigue,’ Debussy; Symphonic 


PpPocm, “The Fountains of Rome,” 
Respighi; “Adieux Foréts,” Tchai- 
-yesky; Symphony No. 1, in G 

Minor, Kallinikoff. 








ire continually invited to repose 
th in the rise of a school of absolute 


sic among the Italians of the younger 


bneration. They are credited with 
attempts to lead Italian music 


Bom out of the monopolistic tyranny of 
era and an endeavor to bring their 


buntry 


into symphonic line with the 


Hher nations of the earth. Some of their 
astrumental outgivings have been per- 
brmed here without suggesting any co- 


mnt reasons for such faith. 


Nothing in 


#ose works indicated a recrudescence of 
he talents that flourished so admirably 


the eighteenth century, or before mu- 
val Italy sold its soul entirely to the 


yera-mongers. Sometimes _ skilfully 


fritten, they have been persistently imi- 


tive, with the French school furnishing 
dominating influence. Occasionally 
ey do reverence to Brahms and Wag- 
1, to Strauss, to Schoenberg or the 
ussians. We have yet to hear one 
at said ought distinctive or worth 
The aggregate value of sym- 
music emanating from contem- 


hile. 
monic 


porary Italy has not remotely equalled 


a single movement of our own Mac 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite.” 
Ottorino Respighi’s symphonic poem 


Fountains of Rome” is a case in 
point. Its composer, born in Bologna in 
1879, is now professor of composition at 
the Lyceum in Rome. He has produced 
chamber music, a piano concerto, three 
operas and varicus orchestral works. In 
the present one, written in 1916, he has 
“endeavored to express the sentiments 
and visions, suggested to him by four of 
Rome’s fountains, contemplated at the 
hour in which their character is most 
in harmony with the surrounding land- 
scape, or in which their beauty appears 
most impressive to the observer.” The 


“The 


various fountains are considered with- 
out interruption of the musical flow. 
There is the Fountain of Valle Giulia 


at daybreak, the Triton Fountain in the 
morning, the Fountain of Trevi at noon 
and that of the Villa Medici in the eve- 
ning. On this undeniably poetic basis 
Respighi has written pleasant, shimmer- 


ing, evcecative music that rises to at 
least one fine climax and pursues the 
acknowledged canons of modernism in 
harmony and orchestral glitter. Yet it 


original- 
a piece 


is without substance, without 
ity, without pregnance of idea— 
of modernistic eclecticism that might 
have been produced anywhere by any 
adroit manipulator of the orchestra, un- 
fired by a solitary vital musical thought. 

Its superficial and pretty conceits were 
exposed with the habitual virtuosity of 
the Philharmonic and the composition 
enjoyed a pleasant reception. Doubtless 
it suffered to an extent from its prox 
imity to the wonderfully noble and up 
lifting “Tragic” Overture of Brahms- 
that magnificent tonal embodiment of 
earnestness and fortitude of spirit. Mr. 
Stransky and his men likewise did ad- 
mirably by Kallinikoff’s charming sym- 
phony, a very welcome addition to the 
Philharmonic repertoire. 

In opulent voice and with the fullness 
of her expressive art Louise Homer sang 
César Franck’s “La Procession,” the ail 


of Lia from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Pro 
digue” and Tchaikovsky’s “Adieux For 
éts.” She gained a thoroughgoing ova- 


tion. nm. ©, BP. 








# 


diers Abroad 








HREE MASTER-WORKS ON 
STRANSKY’S U.S. PROGRAM 


The Philharmonic devoted last Sunday 
ternoon to the preachment of the na- 
gospel. There are many ways of doing 
is thing. Such a sermon was delivered 
a piano in the same auditorium only a 
w weeks ago and, but for the eloquence 
the preacher, might have conducted 

direct route to perdition. Mr. 
ransky is a wise man in his genera- 
on. He knows that an American pro- 
am, unless made up of good music, is 
deadly as any other undertaken for 
atuitous missionary purpose. So on 
s Sunday list there were three master- 
eces, one piece of diverting respecta- 


lity and only one out and out by- 
roduct of mediocrity. This last was 
Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shanter,” no 


nger a novelty here, but in spite of 
adroitness one of the least im- 
rlant of its composer’s doings and as 
ng as it is vacant. Henry Hadley 
hthered the respectable diversion, the 
n Bohemia” Overture. It is pretty, well 
romed and unoriginal and to this ex- 
nt fails to live up to the implications 
P its title, which connotes a state of 
ind and not a geographical portion of 
zecho-Slovakia. 
The serious business of the concert 
0k the shape of MacDowell’s “Indian 
lite,” Rubin Goldmark’s “‘Requiem”’ and 
‘nN Powell’s “Negro Rhapsody,” in 
the composer played the piano 
- The “Indian Suite” needs no dis- 
“sition afresh. Time has confirmed it 
ie greatest of American orchestral com- 
bsitions, It is the thrice-touching 
‘ion of a poet and not a tonal exercise 
‘ethnology, a loving and tender inter- 
elation rather than an academic racial 
‘onstruction. Mr. Stransky has shown 
Mself from the first in peculiar sym- 
athy with its romantic moods. One can 
‘azine nothing more affecting than his 
‘ding of the “Dirge,” which Mr. Gil- 
‘én has so justly appraised as the great- 
renody since Siegfried’s death 


riace 


hich 


h 
th 
arch 


ar 
If the “Indian Suite” is the greatest 
rican orchestral work, the next in 
ss is Rubin Goldmark’s “Re- 
which Mr. Stransky brought out 


" first time a fortnight ago but 


‘h contains beauties too lavish and 
Ume 

erous to engrave themselves on the 
“fination at one hearing. A _ second 
rfo) \« ~ 7 
‘oraance proves Mr. Goldmark’s 
“phonie mood picture of the Gettys- 
£ Address something strikingly 


‘er than initial impressions made it. 
music offers few conceptions of 


Mdery 


essence as noble and in execution as re- 
sponsive to its composer’s intent. The 
gorgeous peroration is worthy of the sub- 
lime text that impelled it. The spanning 
arches of melody, the far-flung phrases, 


the unfailing emotional glow which is 
the source, as it were, of all this con- 
structive magnificence and _ solidity— 


these things and others intimate not the 
very resplendence of talent but genius in 
something of its finest flush. The “Re- 
quiem” of Mr. Goldmark is one of the 
very few works which, in an age of 
speciousness, touch the hem of greatness. 

John Powell’s pulsating and astonish 
ingly vital ““Negro Rhapsody” was heard 
shortly after its completion last season 
at one of the concerts of the Russian 
Symphony. The abortive orchestral in 
terpretation it received in that mstance 
concealed its beauty and purpose to 
hearers not intimately familiar with Mr. 
Powell’s plan. Last Sunday told a very 
different story. The beauties of the 
orchestral part—a synthesis of primitive 
racial emotion in all its extent and di 
versity—became this time lavish and 
kaleidoscopic. The rhapsody is as truly 
psychologic, as complete a panorama of 
moods as the rhapsodies of Liszt and as 
inextinguishably alive. The form, the 
sequence of moods seems answerable to 
an inner law and inevitability. The end 
ing still appears a trifle abrupt, but the 


vertiginous feeling of the thing is in 
keeping. Some changes in the instru- 


mentation appear to have been made, all, 
save in one or two cases, for the better. 
Mr. Powell played the piano part with 
his habitual dash and self-identification 
with the spirit of the music. His work 
scored an indisputable success. 

g. F. P. 


Emma Russell-Hammell in Vocal Recital 


Emma Russell-Hammell, a young col- 
oratura soprano, gave a recital on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 15, at the Edison Shop, 
New York. Miss Hammell, a young miss 
of eighteen, who is studying with Mme. 
Ohrstrom-Renard, revealed a lovely light 
voice, considerable technical facility and 
charm in manner. Opening with Pergo- 
lese’s “Se tu m’ami,” she sang Mozart’s 
“Batti, batti,” and David’s “Charmant 
Oiseau,” and songs by Curran, Pierce, 
Hué, Fareley and the Swedish folk-dance, 
“Polska.” In Mme. Renard’s “Angelus” 
she was assisted by Lucy Coe, violinist, 
who also played a group of solo pieces by 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, Pilzer and Kuzdo 
ably. As a final number Miss Hammell 
gave the “Dinorah” Shadow Dance. She 
was applauded heartily throughout the 
program. J. Warren Erb played the ac- 
companiments excellently. 





Mayor of Portland,Ore.,Sponsors 
Series of Municipal Concerts 


Opening Event Presents: Local Musicians as Soloists—Japa- 
nese Residenis Give Native Opera—Oratorio Society in 
‘‘Messiah’’—Baritone Leads Singing Among Italian Sol- 














| saieedberreaie ORE., Feb. 15.—A series 
of pipe organ recitals to be given in 
Auditorium 


the Public 


afternoon and evening at the admission 


every Sunday 


price of ten cents has been arranged by 
Mayor George Baker. The first concert 
of the series was given on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 9. William Robinson Boone, 


the Ellison-White 


Music, was the organist 


managing director of 


Consery atory of 


for the occasion, and Paul Petri tenor 
soloist. At the evening recital Frederick 
W. Goodrich was the organist and Rose 
iriedle Gianelli the vocalist. If these 


concerts prove popular they will be con- 


tinued during the entire summer months. 


The Japanese residents of Portland 
staged a real Japanese opera at Arion 
Hall. ive hundred Japanese attended 


the performance. Twelve persons were 


in the company, all local Japanese talent, 
and the event was a great success. The 
proceeds of the opera will go toward a 
fund for the purpose of establishing 
schools for the education of Japanese 
children in Portland. ihe G. T. For- 
mosa Association, composed of Japanese 
merchants, was in charge of the per 
formance 

Mrs. Winifved t.ugrin Fahey, soprano 
of Victoria, B. C., sane for the Mac- 
Donald Club, Feb. 4. The program in- 


cluded modern French, Russian, English 
and German songs. ‘The most important 


number was the “Shadow” Song. She 
was” enthusiastically received. Mrs. 
Grace Zimmerman Saltare was accom- 
panist. 

The Portland Oratorio Society gave 


its seventh annual public performance of 
the “Messiah” on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
9, in the Auditorium of the Lincoln High 


School. Joseph A. Finley, who organ- 
ized the society and has been chorus di- 
rector ever since, again conducted. The 
chorus of sixty-five well trained voices 


has improved every year and scored a 
great success on this occasion. 

Paul Petri, dramatic tenor, and Mrs. 
Petri were the artists who delighted the 


members of the Monday Musical Club, 
Feb. 3. Mr. Petri sang four Italian 
arias charmingly and showed marked 
dramatic ability. Mrs. Petri played 


piano solos of Handel, Schumann, Raff 
and Grieg with brilliancy and volume of 
tone. Mr. and Mrs. Petri are members 
of the faculty of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The regular meeting of the Oregon 
Music Teachers’ Association was held on 
Monday evening, Feb. 10, in Lipman, 


Wolfe & Co.’s music rooms. George 
Wilber Reed is president of the associa- 
tion. Paul Petri, tenor; Lillian Jeffreys 
Petri, pianist, and Miss Winifred Forbes, 
violinist, were on the musical program 
for the evening. 

J. I’. Watson, a student of Harold 
Hurlbut, has been appointed director and 
tenor soloist of the choir of the East Side 
Christian Church. 

Paul Petri of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory of Music was the soloist at 
the recent weekly luncheon of the Realty 
Board. He made a splendid impression. 

Mrs. Laura Jones Rawlinson, in charge 
of the children’s classes at the Ellison- 
White Conservatory of Music, gave a 
demonstration on Saturday evening, Feb. 
1, of the Dunning system, which she uses. 
Mrs. Rawlinson has accomplished excel- 
lent results in a short time and all pres- 
ent were delighted with the ease with 
which the little pupils took down musical 
dictation. 

Mary Eveline Calbreath left) Portland 
recently for New York to become assist- 
ant teacher to I’. X. Arens, her former 
teacher. 

George Hotchkiss Street, a baritone, of 
Portland, is doing war work in Italy in 
the Y. M. C. A. He has compiled a 
book -of patriotic songs for the use of 
the Italian army camps, which contains 
all the Italian national songs, as well as 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” which, is of 
course, in the Italian language. Mr. 
Street instructs the soldiers of Italy in 


cheering and in singing big choruses. 
Kdouardo Mascheroni, the Italian com- 


poser, extended an invitation, which was 
accepted, to Mr. Street to conduct a 
“sing” in the Commercial Opera House 
at Bologna between the second and third 
acts of “Rigoletto.” General Segato of 
the Northern Italian Army called on Mr. 
Street and offered him every assistance 
possible in the way of men and materials 
to help carry on the cause of music 
among the Italian troops. N. J. CG. 


Lucy Gates and Trio de Lutéce Win 


Ovation in Omaha 
OMAHA, NEs., Feb. 10.—The Trio de 
Lutece, with Lucy Gates, gave Omaha 


music-lovers a treat so rare that it will 
go down in the musical history of the 
city. The program comprised a charm- 
ing group of concert pieces by Rameau, 
sixteenth century pieces by Hahn and 
the “Petite Suite” of Debussy. The con- 
cert was one of the course offered by the 
Tuesday Musical Club (R. Beecher How- 
ell, president) and served to present 
Lucy Gates for the first time in this city. 
She was in excellent voice and was well 
accompanied by the Trio. E. L. W. 

















Mrs. Arthur Middleton 


Mrs. Eva Hill Middleton, wife of 
Arthur Middleton, the baritone, died on 
Feb. 14 at their New York home of 
pneumenia, after five days’ illness. 

Mr. Middleton returned from a con- 
cert tour to find his wife seriously ill. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Middleton were na- 
tives of lowa, where they were married 
in 1902 and where Mrs. Middleton will 
be buried. Two children were born to 
them, Arthur, Jr., fifteen, and Luke, who 
is nine years old 


Arthur Saft 


AustTIN, TEx., Feb. 15.—-Arthur Saft, 
probably the most prominent violinist in 


Austin, died here on Jan. 13 from in- 
fluenza, following a brief illness. He 


was twenty-nine years of age and had 
many friends in this city. He leaves a 
wife. 


Van Rensselaer Wheeler 


Van Rensselaer Wheeler, well known 
for more than thirty years as a comic 
opera and musical comedy singer, died 
suddenly on Feb. 15 from acute indiges- 
tion at his home in New York. Mr. 
Wheeler was born in this city about fifty 
years ago. He appeared in musical 
comedy, comic opera and similar produc- 
tions for more than thirty years. Among 
his most successful appearances were 
those in “Dolly Varden” and “The 
Sho-gun.” He also appeared in “Vera 
Violette” at the Winter Garden in 1911 
and in “Madame Troubadour” in 1910. 
He was a member of the Lambs’ Club 
and of the Masonic fraternity. 


Mrs. Mary Wagner Freese 


Mrs. Mary Wagner Freese, widow of 
William I'reese, who thirty years ago 
was a well-known musician, died in New 
York at her home on Feb. 16. Mr. Freese 


had been widely known in the South 
and in Boston, where _ he fas or- 
ganist at one of the large churches. 
Twenty-five years ago, while crossing 
to Europe, Mr. Freese died and 
was buried at sea; his widow always 
expressed the wish to be buried near 


him, and in a message to her daughte1 
she has ordered her body to be cremated 
and the ashes scattered into the 
near where her husband was _ buried. 
Mrs. Freese was also the mother of 
Tonika Freese, a concert singer. 
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Mardones Looks Forw 





ard to Time When America 


Will Come to Know Spain’s Creative Geniuses 








His Country Possesses a Number 
of Highly Gifted Composers, 
Says Spanish Basso of Metro- 
politan—Cultivation of the 


““Zarzuela’—Land of Iberia 


Still an Untapped Source of 
Musical Wealth so Far as Our 


Courtry Is Concerned 


O meet the genial Spanish basso of 

the Metropolitan Opera, José Mar- 
dones, who has made many friends 
among opera-lovers in the last few years, 
one must approach him without express- 
ing the intention of reporting his utter- 
ances or recording one’s impressions. Ac- 
cordingly informed of this, the writer sat 
at luncheon with Senor Mardones re- 
cently and chatted informally for a 
couple of hours; and although he is quite 
timid about interviews, avoids publicity 
as though it were harmful, Mr. Mardones 
was induced, before the luncheon was 
over, to verify the spelling of certain 
Spanish composers names which _ the 
writer had jotted down. The two things 
that brought about his willingness: first, 
his desire to have the achievements of the 
composers of his native Spain known, 
second, the persuasive help of the op- 
eratic agent, Anthony Bagarozy, who was 
in the luncheon party. 

So from indifference to enthusiasm we 
talked with Mr. Mardones and found out 
more than a few worth-while things. It 
was ten years ago that he came to Amer- 
ica, joining the Boston Opera Company 
in Boston in Henry Russell’s consulship. 
When that organization evaporated into 
nothingness Mr. Mardones became a 


member of Mr. Rabinoff’s itinerant Bos- 
ton Grand Opera and was a tower of 
strength in the Rabinoff troupe for two 
seasons. And last season Mr. Gatti se- 
cured him, making, in doing so, one of 
the best additions to his company in his 
directorship. Last season he appeared 
in “Puritani,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“The Barber,” “Aida,” ‘“Prophéte,” 
“Boris,” “Bohéeme,’” and on Good Friday 
he was soloist in the performance of 
Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem.” This year 
his réles have been the same, with the 
addition of The Abbot in the revival of 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino.” And those 
who have heard it have been delighted 
with his noble singing of the part. 

Mr, Mardones lives in New York these 
days with his charming daughter; his 
son is completing his_ studies’. in 
medicine. Since 1914 the singer has 
not been in Spain, so that the only news 
of how his son is getting on has come 
to him in letters, greatly interrupted 
while the war raged, but now, since the 
signing of the armistice in November, 
more frequent and regular in their ar- 
rival. 

For a long time it was quite unusual 
for America to hear Spanish musicians. 
The land of Iberia, to be sure, was al- 
ways famed as a land of melody, pos- 
sessing as it does one of the richest and 
most varied treasures of folklore and 
song. To-day, the Metropolitan roster 
of artists includes, in addition to the 
Spanish basso, Mardones, and Andrés de 
Segurola, Mme. Barrientos, the coloratura 
diva, and Hipolito Lazaro, the sensa- 
tional tenor. In last year’s “Puritani” 
revival three of the four appeared. Of 
the music of Spain we are yet in blissful 
ignorance. So-called Spanish dances by 
foreign composers like Moszkowski and 
the Sarasate dances for violin were for 
a long time the American music lover’s 
idea of what Spain’s music was like. The 
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José Mardones, the Noted Spanish Basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 


Photograph in Costume Shows Him 
Destino” 


former’s authenticity was questionable, 
the latter’s was and is Spanish, but of 
the Victorian era from the musical stand- 
point. When Ernest Schelling appointed 
himself the prophet of Enrique Granados 
we heard that composer’s piano composi- 
tions and then his unoperatic opera, 
“Goyescas.” America was listening to 
Granados and hailing him as a com- 
poser; Spain scarcely knew him. For 
he was in his own land but a pianist and 
teacher in Barcelona. Last year Kurt 
Schindler introduced us to some of the 
choral music of the Catalonian school of 
composers at his Schola Cantorum con- 
certs. Our-concert-pianists play a bit 
of Albeniz now and then. The crowd 
thinks “Carmen” is Spanish music to the 
life. Ravel, Chabrier and Rimsky- Kor- 
sakoff’s orchestral pieces about Spain 
supply the symphonic fare a l’Espag- 
nole. 
Spain’s Creative Musicians 

There are composers, and mighty good 
ones, in the Spanish Kingdom. Mr. Mar- 
dones is the authority for it, and he 
looks forward with interest to the time 
when America will know them and ap- 
preciate what they have written. “There 
is Amadeo Vives, a Catalonian,” said Mr. 
Mardones, “one of the best of the mod- 
erns. His opera, ‘Marucha,’ has been 


produced in Spain and in Havana, and is. 


a big work. And Usandizaga, who died 
at the age of twenty-two, a most gifted 
man, who wrote two operas, ‘Las Golon- 
drines,’ and ‘La Llama.’ Of the older 
men Chapi, who died about nine years 
ago, is the best: ‘Circe’ and ‘Margarita 
la Tornera’ are two of his finest operas. 
I had the pleasure of singing in his 
‘Circe.’ And you must know that in 
Spain we are always cultivating the 
zarzuela. This form of opera is, gen- 
erally speaking, on a smaller scale than 
what in America you call ‘grand opera.’ 
But many of the zarzuelas are serious in 
subject and in content. The thing that 
differentiates them from regular operas 
is that they contain spoken dialogue. 
Vives and Usandizaga have written many 
zarzuelas; also José Serrano, who excels 
in them. And Anglada, too; he has writ- 
ten many attractive songs, which I have 
sung here in my concerts. These zar- 
zuelas are very worth while, let me as- 
sure you. Musically they are far more 
interesting than many of the modern 
operas which have been produced here. 


as ““The Abbot’ in Verdi’s “La Forza del 


“And we have conductors of high rank, 
too,” continued the singer. “Villia, the 
conductor at the Royal Theater at Ma- 
drid, is a splendid master, also Sacco del 
Valle and Tommaso Breton. Breton is 
also a composer of note, his opera 
‘Dolores’ having won great success for 
him. Then there is La Salle, who hails 
from Madrid; he is conducting in 
Switzerland. And Fernandez Arbos is 
the distinguished conductor of the 
Madrid Philharmonic Orchestra.” 

A goodly array of artists, we decided, 
these Spanish composers and conductors. 
Surely we ought to hear a fine Spanish 
opera in the near future; there are Span- 
ish singers in the Metropolitan to fill 
several of the réles, and the other artists 
could learn the réles in Spanish. Did 
not Anna Fitziu learn the soprano part 
of “Goyescas”? As for the conductors, 
our symphony orchestras are still led 
by foreigners, barring the Symphony So- 
ciety under Mr. Damrosch. Why not a 
Spaniard for a change? American con- 
ductors seem to be out of the question, 
even at this late date, when the Ameri- 
can musician is being given so many op- 
portunities. Perhaps if a vacancy comes 
along one of these days we will look to 
Spain for a conductor. Then we will 
hear the music of Spain. A. M. 





Vocal Quartet to Entertain Enlisted 


Men Abroad 


The Metropolitan Lyric Quartet, or- 
ganized by Marion London, the soprano, 
expects its call to board ship some time 
before March 1 to go overseas under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Besides 
Miss London and the accompanist, Ber- 
tha Foster, of Jacksonville, Fla., the 
party includes Etheldreda Aves, con- 
tralto; Charles Case, tenor, and Herbert 
E. Dunham, bass. They will remain 
abroad for six months, during which 
time they will sing for the enlisted men 
in the camps in France, Italy and in the 
Rhine towns. 






ARTS TOBE USED AS 
PROPAGANDA ME\y 


Henry Russell, Ex-Impresar 
Errand of French High 
Commission 


Henry Russell, formerly impres 
the Boston Opera Company, who 
affiliated ,.with the Interallied Ar 
ciation, has arrived in New Yor 





France, and through the court :, , S 
Otto H. Kahn has offices, with hi ayy 
ciates, in the Century Theater Bu |q;, 


When seen there, Mr. Russell sai 

“There is a strong desire upon t 
of the French to show their. appr« 
of America’s recognition of Fren ) » 
Before I sailed, the French High (y E 
missioner of allied propaganda rec jes; } 
me to organize in Paris next year a m» 
festation of purely American art. 7 
idea is to give an opportunity to Ame 
can artists to show Europe what } 
been accomplished in the United St»; 
during the last twenty years. It is 
early to state the exact form which : 
manifestation will assume. It may be 
exhibition of American painters 
presentation of an American dram; \ 
American actors, or the production of 
American opera with an American 
chestra and singers and scenery. P» 
sonally, I should like to arrange for 
three, but I have to consult others bety 
making a decision. 

“As has been announced, the Inte 
lied Art Association intends to use} 
arts as a means of propaganda. 

“TI.think it advisable to define carefy| 
the attitude of the Interallied Ass 
tion toward German art. In the first 
its statutes it states that it will ‘com 
Germany’s policy of suppressing any ; 
which is not of German origin.’ To qu 
Maeterlinck, ‘What we object to is» 
German art in itself, but the fact th 
Germany used its art, as it did | 
guns, as a weapon of world dominatiu 
Now that the war is ended, Germa 
must no more be permitted to contr 
the field of art than to control the fe 
of commerce. The road must be ke 
free whereby the genius of all nati 
is able to express itself unhampered. 

“It would be foolish not to recogn 
the fact that Germany had given to! 
world in music alone some of the fir 
manifestations of that art, but let 1 
Allies, when they find genius in the 
own midst, give it the same encourag 
ment and intelligent assistance which ¢ 
abled the German artists to thrive whi 
many of ours were starving in oblivion 
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Winners in Los Angeles Contest 


CHICAGO, Feb. 7.—Mrs. Louis: E. 
ger, national chairman of the You 
Artists’ Contest of the National Fede! 
tion of Musical Clubs, has announced! 
winners in the contest held in Los A 
geles on Jan. 10 to be Ruth Hutchins 
soprano, pupil of Mrs. Emma Por 
Makinson, and Elsa Seidel, pianist, pul 
of Mrs. Edith Lillian Clark. The 
young artists must next compete in! 
District Contest of the Pacific Sta‘ 
under the direction of the district pre 
dent, Mrs. George Frankel of Portia! 
Ore., where the winners will be select 
to go East for the national contest, t0 
held in June at Peterboro, N. H 
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Louis Feigin of Montreal in New Y° 
to Engage Artists 


Louis Feigin of Montreal was in 5 
York during the week to engage 4 0! 
ber of leading artists. Mr. Feigin ® 
already arranged for the appearance’) 
Montreal of many foremost soloists. } 
will soon inaugurate his artists’ cou 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P 
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